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- « - 

Many years have elapsed since I wrote “ Life in Ancient 
India .” 1 It is out of print, and a second edition has 
been called for. But so many interesting and important 
works have been appearing, and so much new material 
has become available, that merely to answer the purpose 
of the old book it becomes necessary to make a new one. 
A question here arises as* to whether an unlearned book 
will not be superfluous where learned books confessedly 
abound. To this I would reply, that there are but few, 
whether in Great Britain or in India, who will even look 
at learned Oriental works, whereas a couple of volumes 
which gather together the results of learning, may have 
some chance of attention. India is vast and varied, and 
every kind of effort must be made before it can become 
familiar to the pale-faced denizens of other climes. 
Even where ground has once been gained, effort must 
be made to retain it. Easy books are wanted as stepping- 
stones to such as are learned and critical, and descrip¬ 
tions of parts in detail are wanted to supplement grand 
and comprehensive views. Therefore, no apology is 

1 Published by m6 iu 1856, before i had changed the name of S^oir for (htU of 
Maiming. 
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needed for this attempt to present, on a small scale, the 
leading features of that great stream of Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture which flowed on continuously from the time of the 
Vedic hymns until arrested by the force of Mahomedan 
ascendancy. 

My hope and endeavour will be to stimulate a desire 
for greater knowledge of that wonderful and remark¬ 
able empire which so many dislike in ignorance. 
Let us for a moment try to realize the difference 
which knowledge causes. In familiar language, it may 
be said to illustrate the old story of “Eyes and no Eyes.” 
A botanist goes, and sees at a glance, new vegetable 
forms, and rare flowers. The naturalist is no less 
delighted with the bright birds and grotesque insects 
which his practised eye detects. The artist watches 
with enthusiasm the peculiar splendour of the sunrise or 
the sunset, the grand cloud scenery, and the imposing 
aspect of the cities and temples, forests and rivers. So, 
also, the observing philosopher, the ethnologist, and the 
philologist, each finds ample and delightful occupation. 

But having seen that some strangers from the West 
can enjoy themselves in India, we will reverse the 
picture, and look at those who go there knowing 
nothing and caring nothing for what belongs to the 
country in which they have landed. We shall probably 
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find such persons indulging in a state of chronic disgust, 
growling at heat and mosquitoes, and abusing the natives 
as lying, cheating niggers. The keen enjoyment of those 
first described, compared with the dissatisfaction of 
those whom we are now considering, is most significant. 

Lut higher ground may be taken. Justice, it may be 
said, demands that rulers and teachers should rightly 
understand those whom they attempt to rule or teach; 
and certainly men so peculiar as the inhabitants of India 
cannot be rightly understood without study. This truth 
was made obvious by the experience of some of the 
earliest religious teachers. Knowing no thing of the 
Hindu mind or the Hindu literature, and taking it for 
granted that whatever was heathen must be bail, the 
first missionaries attempted to root up wheat and tares 


u ithout discrimination. The learned and conscientious 
were those who most felt the rudeness of such 
attacks, and although some who were timid might, in 
chameleon fashion, simulate acquiescence, and seek 


safety by change of colour, the more usual effect was 
that those whom the teacher desired to influence flatly 
refused to listen. In an instant they shrunk into them¬ 
selves. Just so one may see a bed of the graceful 
sensitive plant suddenly turn stark and stiff when touched 
by an idler’s stick. India is, in truth, a sealed book to 
those who approach it without sympathy. 
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Nothing more impressed me during the few years 
which I spent in. Bengal, than the overbearing manner 

of cadets and others newly arrived from England, to- 

\ 

wards Hindus who were loved and respected by such 
men as the venerable Simon Nicholson, for more than 
sixty years the leading physician of Calcutta; Major 
Forbes, then Master of the Mint, was another friend 
from whom I constantly heard praises of Hindus. He 
knew their languages, and had carefully studied their 
habits and modes of thought in various parts of the 
country. 

But I must not attempt a chronicle of learned eminent 
men who have been the friends of Hindus. Beginning 
with Sir William Jones, I might add Colebrooke, H. H. 
Wilson, and Ballantyne, but the list would be too lengthy 
even if it included merely those of whose opinions I my- ’ 
self am cognizant. 1 can merely point to the facts. 
To awaken in others the sympathy felt by these great' 
men, familiarity with Hindu literature is indispensable, 
and a hope to contribute in some small measure to so 
great an object lias been the motive for the present pub¬ 
lication. 

The subject of Buddhism* is omitted in these pages, for 
the works which treat on that mysterious phenomenon 
have become too numerous to admit of their being dealt 
with in such small space as could be here afforded. At 
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the same time I might say, that in so far as my book 
succeeds in tracing the bases of general Hindu thought, 
so far it may be found, though indirectly, to account 
for Buddhism. It is a point not proved, but I think 
evidence tends to show that that religion, as originally 
taught in India, aimed rather at reforming, extending, 
and intensifying doctrines long established, than at pro¬ 
mulgating new or antagonistic views. 

Amongst the recent books which I reluctantly leave 
unnoticed are Mr. Fergusson’s “ Tree and Serpent Wor¬ 
ship,” and Mr. Talboys Wheeler’s “ History of India.” 
These works bear closely on the relation of Aryan to 
non-Aryan races in ancient India. Mr. W. W. Hunter’s 
“ Rural Bengal,” which gives histories of hill-people, is 
also eminently suggestive, and promises no less assistance 
in actual legislation than in the elucidation of past history. 

With regret, also, I refrain from touching on Prof. 
Max Miiller’s eloquent rendering of Yedic hymns, now 
in the course of publication. 

I conclude by expressing my heart-felt gratitude to¬ 
wards the generous friends who have assisted me in the 
course of my labours. 


Victoria Street, 

London, S.W. 
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Hymns of the lRig*Veda.~- Hr Sun .— Tls/nui. — Aswins. — Dawn. — Fire, -Vtried 
Character of Ayni. Fire .— JFufya. — IndraP—Winds and Storms. 

Tin: oiliest existing work in Sanskrit is the Rig-Veda, which 
consists of pray< rs and hymns addressed to the grand and 
: beautiful phenomena of nature. The date at which these 

prayers and hymns were composed will, probably, never be 
ascertained with certainty; but we may safely say, that, in 
v their present shape, they were not collected later than about' 

l 
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HYMNS OF THE RIG-VEDA. 




b.c. 1200, and that they were committed to writing before the 
time of Panini, the greatest grammarian of India. 

The powers invoked are the Sun, the Dawn, Heaven, Earth 
Fire, the Atmosphere, and Elements under various aspects. 

The worshippers have no fixed idea of the relative greatness 
of these powers, but rather their minds appear to have been 
pervaded by a sense of the incomprehensibility and indefinite¬ 
ness of Deity; and, unable to frame an image adequate to 
their intuitions, they met the difficulty by shifting images. 
Thus we find in hymn 159, book i., heaven and earth (Dyaus 
and Pritliivi) addressed as the parents of all other gods. 


1 “ At the sacrifices I worship with offerings Heaven and Earth, the 
promoters of righteousness, the great, the wise, the energetic, who, 
having gods for their offspring, thus lavish, with the gods, the choicest 
blessings, in consequence of our hymn. 

“ With my invocations I celebrate the thought of the beneficent 
Father, mid that mighty sovereign Power of the Mother. The prolific 
parents have made all creatures, and through their favours (have con¬ 
ferred) wide immortality on their offspring.-' 


There are many similar passages in which heaven and earth 
are regarded as the parents not only of men but of the gods. 
But “ in other places/' Mr. Muir finds heaven and earth spoken 
of “ as themselves created." They must, therefore, be referred 
to a class of shadowy, transitory deities, which never assumed 
defined or abiding forms in Hindu worship. xVditi is another of 
these unsubstantial deities; she is the mother of gods. 

“ The mother, the great, the holy Aditi, brought forth these twain 
(Mitra and Varuna), the mighty lords of all wealth, that they might 
exercise divine power.” 

“ May Aditi defend us, may Aditi, the mother of the opulent Mitra, 
of Aryaman, and of the sinless Varuna, grant us protection.” 2 

1 Muir, J. It. A. S., New Series, vol. 
i. p. 54. 


Muir, J. R. A„S., Now Series, vul. 
i. p. 05. 



.ADITI.-SAVITRI, TIIE 8UX. 



In one hyxrm Aditi is identified with the sky, in another she 
is equivalent to heaven and earth, and yet more often she is 
distinct from either heaven, earth, or sky. 

Daksha again is a shadowy god. He is an Aditya, one of the 
sons of Aditi. 


“ Daksha sprang from Aditi, and Aditi from Daksha. 

“ At tho creation, the work of Daksha, thou 0 Aditi, ministerest 
to tho kings Mitra and Varuna,” &C. 1 2 


And again in R. V. vii. 66, 2, Mitra and Varuna are cele¬ 
brated as the sons of Daksha. 

Mr. Muir relieves us from some of our perplexity concerning 
this mysterious Daksha by suggesting that possibly in some of ' 
these passages the word Daksha was used figuratively for strength,- 
Many other deities of this description might be pointed out, but 
it will suffice to remark upon them incidentally. Gradually the 
Hindu mind attained more definite conceptions, and it is most 
interesting to watch the embodiment of ideas rising, as it were, 
from a divine nebula. 

The sun appears to have been amongst the earliest objects of 
worship which attained a measure of personality. Never a very . 
powerful or universal deity, he is, however, addressed with 
reverence, and even at the present time Hindus daily celebrate 
the moment of sunrise by prostrations and worship. The words 
they use are the well-known Gay air i / which is a prayer, so- 
called, in the 3rd Mandala or book of the Rig-Veda. 3 The sun 
is in it addressed as Savitri:— 

“ We meditate on that desirable light of the divine Savitri, who in¬ 
fluences our pious rites. 


1 Muir, J. It. A. S., New Series 
vol, i. pp. 73, 74-; It. V. x. 72, 74; x. 
64', G5. 

2 The name of a certain measure of 
Terse in t he Veda, and hence the sacred 

verse in question is so called. 


J A small sect, that of the SaurapAtas 
or those who worship the sun-god only, 
still exist. They scarcely differ from 
> the rest of the Hindus iu their general 
observance-.--Works of H. H. Wilson,, 
voh i. p. 266. 
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«« Desirous of food, we solicit with praise of the divine Savitri the 
gift of affluence.” 1 


These words are now almost the only surviving relic of direct 
sun-worsliip, hut in the Rig-Veda the sun is frequently invoked, 
and some of the most beautiful expressions of love and reverence 
are addressed to the divine Savitri:— 


“ His coursers bear on high the divine, all-knowing Sun, that he may 
be seen by all (the worlds). 

“(At the approach) of the all-illuminating Sun, the constellations 
depart with the night like thieves. 

“ His illuminating rays behold men in succession, like blazing fires. 

“Thou, Surya, outstrippest all in speed; thou art visible to all; 
thou art the source of light; thou shinest throughout the entire firma¬ 
ment. 

* * * * * * 

“ Beholding the up-springing light above the darkness, we approach 
the divine Sun among the gods, the excellent light.Rising to¬ 

day, and mounting into the highest heaven, do thou, O Sun, remove 
the sickness of my heart and the yellowness (of my body). 

“ Let us transfer the yellowness (of my body) to the parrots, to the 
starlings, or to the Haritala (tree). 2 

* ***** * 

“ If, Savitri, through ignorance, through pride in feeble or powerful 
(dependants), or through human infirmity, we have committed (offence) 
against thy divine person, or against gods or men, do thou on this 
occasion hold us to be unoffending. 3 

******* 

“The divine Savitri diffuses his light on high, dispersing the dew 

.Divine (sun), thou proceedest with most powerful (horses), 

spreading thy web (of rays), and cutting down the black abode (of 
night); the tremulous rays of the suu throw off the darkness which is 
spread like a skin over the firmament. 4 

“ The divine Savitri displays his banner on high, diffusing light 


1 Wilson's Irans., vol. iii. p. 110; 
R. V. iii. 62. 

2 Ibid, vol. i. pp. 131—185; 11. Y. i. 

50. 


Wilson's trails., vol. iii. p. 219; 
K. V. iv. 54. 

4 Ibid, vol. iii. p. 143; R. V. iv. 
13. 
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through all worlds: contemplating (all tilings), the sun has filled heaven 
and earth and the firmament with his rays.” 1 

The hymn concludes by wondering what is the power by 
which the sun travels, and whether any one has truly beheld the 
“ collective pillar of heaven,” which “ sustains the sky.” 

The following hymn, in which the sun is again called Sfirva, 
has been translated in verse by Mr. Griffith, at present Prin¬ 
cipal of the College at Benares. 

Ri$en in majestic blaze, 

Lo ! the Universe’s eye, 

Vast and wondrous host of rays 
Sliineth brightly in the sky. 

Soul of all that moveth not, 

Soul of all that moves below— 

Lightetli he earth’s gloomiest spot, 

And the heavens are all a glow ! 

See, he followeth the Dawn 
Brilliant in her path above, 

As a youth by beauty drawn, 

Seeks the maiden of his love ! 

Holy men and pious sages 
Worship now the glorious Sun ; 

For by rites ordained for ages 
Shall a good reward be won. 

Look, his horses lpounted high. 

Good of limb, and swift, and strong;* . 

In the forehead of the sky, %' ..*.*• 

Run their course th6 heaven along ! 

Praises to his steeds be given, \ „ 

Racing o’er the road of heaven !. 

Such the ma jesty &$d power, % , \ 

Such the glory of the Sun, 

When he sets at evening'hour, * 

The worker leaves his task undone*: 

His steeds are loosed, and'over all 
Spreadeth Night her gloomy pall. 

1 Wilson’s Irons., vol. iii. p. 1-lb; R. V» iv. 14. 
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When lie rides in noon-tide glow, 
Blazing in the nation’s sight. 

The skies his boundless glory show, 
And his majesty of light; 

And when he sets, his absent might 
Is felt in thickening shades of night. 

Hear us, 0 ye gods, this day ! 

Hear us graciously, we pray! 

As the Sun his state begins, 

Free us from all heinous sins ! 
Mitra, Varuna, Aditi! 

Hear, 0 hear us graciously ! 

Powers of ocean, earth, and air, 
Listen, listen to our prayer ! 


“ His steeds are loosed,” (says the poet), “and over all 
Spreadcth Night her gloomy pall.” 


Night is not deified in these hymns, but often blessed, as, 
“ I invoke Night, who brings rest to the world*” 1 


A poet named Gritsamada speaks of the traveller stopped 
from his journey, and the warrior restrained from combat, for 
“night follows/' when the “function of Savitri” ceases. The 
hymn continues : 

“ She (night) enwraps the extended (world) like' (a woman) weaving 
(a garment): the prudent man lays aside the work .” 2 

* * * * * * * 

“ The warrior, eager for victory,.turns back;.abandon 

ing his half-wrought toil, the labourer returns (home).Animals 

search in dry places for the watery element.the woods arc 

assigned to the birds. 

“ The ever-going Varuna grants a cool ... place (of rest), . . . . 
and every bird and every beast repairs to its lair, when Savitri has dis¬ 
persed (all) beings in various directions.” 

' Wilson’s I raus., voL i. ]>. 97 ; R. V. i. 35. 

2 Ibid, vol. ii. p. 3u7. it. V. ii. 38. 
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We might suppose, from the tone'in which Savitri is ad¬ 
dressed, that Rig-Veda hymns recognised the sun as the highest 
symbol of Supreme Deity; but, as we proceed, we shall find 
other appearances in Nature, receiving greater and much more 
persistent homage. The distinction is, perhaps, that the sun is 
always addressed with reverence, as the type of mysterious, 
distant power, which may be guessed at, but never compre¬ 
hended, whilst other deities have an occasionally more familiar 
personality. Agni, for instance, is commonly fire, and Indra the 
firmament, with its phenomena; but Agni is also the domestic 
friend of man, and sometimes the fire of the sun. Again, on 
other occasions Indra is the chief deity, sometimes with, at 
other times without, personal characteristics and human qualities. 

Occasionally the sun is called Vishnu in the Rig- Veda; as 
in the following few verses translated By Mr. Muir. 

“Vislmu strode over this (universe) : in three places he planted his 
step : (the world, or his step, was^) enveloped in his dust. 

“Vislmu, the unconquerable preserver, strode'three steps, bearing 
from thence fixed observances. 

“ Behold the acts of Vislmu, through which this fitting (or intimate) 
friend of Indra perceived religious ceremonies. 

“ Sages constantly behold that highest position of Vislmu, like an 
eye fixed iu the sky." 1 

Another poet says : 

“ Pushan, Vishnu, swift goer, make our prayers to bring us cattle as 
their principal fruit: make us prosperous . . 

“May Mitra, may Varuna, may Aryamdn, may Indra, may Bril ms 
pati, may the wide-striding Vishnu, all grant us prosperity-" 2 

And, again, Vishnu as the sun is said tQ create and uphold 
the worlds : ' , 

“ I declare the valorous deeds of Vislmu, who measured the mundane 

1 Muir, Orig. Sanskrit T., iv. p*. 51; R. V* i. 22. \ v 

- Ibid, iv. p. 58 : R. V. i. DO. ‘ ' O 

> ' 

\ . * ’ i 

s Vv \ \ . m v . \ \ 

\ . V 
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regions, who established the tipper world, striding thrice, the wide- 
stepping. 

.who alone sustained the triple universe, the earth, and the 

sky, (yea) all the worlds.” 1 

We give one more instance of the manner in which Rig-Veda 
Hindus addressed Vishnu: 

“ That man never repents who, seeking (for good), brings offerings to 
Vishnu, the wide-stepping, who worships him with his whole heart 


“ Vouchsafe to us, swiftly-moving Vishnu, thy benevolence which 
embraces all mankind . 

“ Thrice this god by his greatness has traversed this earth with its 
hundred lights. May Vishnu be the strougest of the strong; for 
awful is the name (power?) of that immoveable (being). 

“ This Vishnu traversed the earth to bestow it for a habitation on 
Mann (or man). The men who praise him are secure . . . .” 2 

The three steps are thought to have signified sun-rise, mid¬ 
day, and sun-set ; hut after a time this first meaning was lost, 
and Vishnu became a distinct deity of ever-increasing popu¬ 
larity. 

Two other luminous deities are the Aswins. They are “sons 
of the sun,” “ grandsons of heaven,” “ ever young,” “ happy- 
handed,” “ constantly active,” and remarkable for benevolence 
winch is mingled with humour. We will give a few specimens 
of the tone in which they are addressed : 

“ Your car, Aswins, approaches, coated with gold, honey-tinted, 
water*shedding, laden with ambrosia, as quick as thought, as rapid as 
the wind. 3 

* * * * * * * 


1 Muir, Orig. Sanskrit T., iv. p. 59 j 3 Wilson’s trails., vol. iii. p. 3(35; 
It. V.i. 154. R, V. v. 77. 

v Ibid, iv. p. 75 : R, V. vii. 100. 
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“ Like two deer, Aswins, like two wild cattle on fresh pasture; like 
two swans alight upon the effused libation. 1 2 

* * * * * * * 

“ "Whether, Aswins, you are at present far off, whether you are nigh, 
whether you are (straying) in many places, or whether you are in mid¬ 
air, do you, who partake of many offerings, come hither. v2 

And again: 

“ The praiser awakes (to glorify) the Aswins preceding the dawn 

.All men, Aswins, invoke you ; to you they offer the sweet 

(soma) juice mixed with milk, as friends (give gifts to friends); the ' 
sun is in advance,- (therefore come to the rite) ” 3 

For some reason as yet unknown, the Aswins are represented 
as travelling in a triangular car. 

“Come to us with your tri-columnar, triangular, three-wheeled.and 
well-constructed car.” 4 s 

In another hymn their car had.three benches,-three wheels, 
and is embellished with three metals. 5 Sometimes one wheel of 
their chariot is arrested. 

“ ^ ou iiave arrested one luminous wheel bf (your) car for illumining 
the form (of the sun), whilst with the other you traverse the spheres (to 
regulate) by your power the ages of mankind.” 6 

V • \ 

And the effect of sun-rise the same hymi\ expresses thus : 

“ When Surya has ascended yourever-easy-moving car, tlign bright- 
waving resplendent rays (of light) encompass you 0 ” - 

1 Wilson’s trans., vol. iii. p. 365 : 

L. V. v, 78. 

2 Ibid, p, 357 : R. Y. v. 73. 

3 Ibid, p. 103 ; R. Y. iii. 58. I am 

favoured by Professor Golds tucker with 

the following explanation concerning 

the Aswins. Their name is formed from 
ama i meaning literally the pervnder, 
then the quick ; then tlie horse, which 
becomes the symbol of the sun ; whence 
the Bun-deities are called Aswins. Tjiqy 
represent the transition from darkness 


to light, the mingling of the two, and 
hence arc regarded as twins, according 
I to an interpretation recorded by Y&shi, 

I in his Niruktafthe oldeett known con*- 
| mentary on passages of the Rig-Veda. 

See also J. -R. A. S., Is’ow .Series, vol. ii. 

1 pp. 14-—17, where a fuller'explanation 
I is given by Professor G. 

1 Wilson’s trails., vol. i. n. 319 • 
R, Y. i. 118. 

■ 5 Ibid, vol. ii. p. 183 ; R. V. i. 183.‘ 
6 Thid iii r,*7 . n v , 
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work in which these youthful deities, who “ assume 
many forms," are concerned has at times a liumorous aspect. 
Thus, they persuaded a holy man to teach them forbidden 
science; and when, for this offence, their instructor lost his 
head, the Aswins took a horse's head, and stuck it on his 
shoulders in place of his own. This one might feel inclined to 
view as simply ludicrous; hut the explanation given above of 
Aswa, horse, as applied to the sun, shows a much deeper mean¬ 
ing. The man upon whom the Aswins conferred a horse's head 
was made, in fact, to participate in the nature of the sun- 
deities. 

So also when the Aswins enable the lame to walk, and the 
blind to see ; and restore an aged man to youth, “ as a wheel¬ 
wright repairs a worn-out car," the poet may perhaps be ex¬ 
pressing in hyperbolic language the invigorating power of sun¬ 
shine. One man they brought up from a well of water, in 
which he lay hidden “like a jar of buried gold;" another who 
was scorched by fire they relieved with snow. An emaciated cow 
they made to give milk, and a field of barley they caused to be 
sown. To king Pedu they gave a w T hite steed ensuring victory, 
and from the hoof of another steed they produced a hundred 
jars of wine. For Divodfisa they yoked the bull and the tor¬ 
toise, and carried food and treasure to his dwelling in a car. 
And Bhujyu, who sailed in a hundred-oared ship, and went to 
^ea, and was nearly drowned, they brought back in vessels of 
their own along the bed of the ocean. 1 

Ushas, 2 the Dawn, or the first flush of day-light, is a very 
favourite subject with Hindu poets. “Auspicious rays are visible 
like showers of rain." 3 They rise up “ in the east like the pillars 
planted at sacrifices," and then drive aw T ay evil spirits or the 




1 Wilson’s trails., i. pp. 307—310 : 

it. v. i. no. 

J Ufhas answers precisely to the 
Lai in Aurora and the GreekIl 
ia derived from “ usk.'* hum. 


3 “ R&kshasas nnd oilier evil spirits 
vanish with the dawn,”—Wilson, note 
to vol. i. p. 208. 
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malevolent/ and bring health. 1 2 * She sets open the two gates 
of heaven/ and sends her rays abroad as (a cow-herd drives) the 
cattle (to pasture). 4 They expand “ like flowing water.” 5 * She 
comes “purple-tinted radiant leading the sun.” 0 “ Ushas gives 
back all the regions which had been swallowed up in darkness.” 7 
“ Let the blazing fires rise up. ” 8 “ When the sacred fire is 

kindled/ 4 Ushas disperses darkness. Ushas “approaches from 

the east; she harnesses her team of purple oxen.the 

(sacred) fire is kindled in every dwelling.birds rise up 

from their nests, and men who have to earn then* bread (quit 
their homes).” 9 Ushas “restores the consciousness (of living 
beings).” 10 Ushas “like a matron awakens (her) sleeping 
(children).” 11 “ The opulent (dawn) arouses to exertion the man 
bowed down in sleep, —one man to enjoyments, another to 
devotion, another to the acquirement of wealth.” 12 


“ She hath dwelt in heaven of old, 

May we now her light behold ! 

Which dawning brightly from afar. 

Stirreth up the harness’d car; 

Like as merchant-folk for gain, 

Send their ships across the main. 

“ Morning comes, the nurse of all, 

Like a matron at whose call 
All that dwell the house within, 

Their appointed task begin.” 13 

Jt was remarked by a writer in the “Saturday Magazine,” 
that the expressions used in the Rig-Veda, when speaking of 
Saramd, were very similar to those in which Ushas is said “ to 


1 "Wilson's trans., vol. i. p. 129; 
It- V. i. 48. 

J Ibid, vol. ii. p. 7 ; R. V. i. 123. 

J Ibid, vol. i. p. 130j R, V. i. IS. 

4 i bid, vol. i. p. 238 j R. V. i. 92. 

: Ibid, vol. i. p. 238; R, V. i. 92. 

Ibid, vol. iii. p. 309 ; K. V. v. SO. 

7 Ibid, vol. i. p. 297 ; R. V. i. 113. 


8 Wilson's trails., vol. ii. p. 8 ; R. V. 
i. 123. 

y Ibid, vol. ii. p. 10—13; Ii. V. i. 124. 

10 Ibid. vol. i. p. 237; R. V. i. 92. 

11 Ibid, vol. ii. p. 11; R. V. i. 121, 
Ibid, vol. i. p. 129; K. V. i. 113. 
R- T. Cfrillith, .Specimens ot Old 

Indian Poetry ; R. V. i. 48. 
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the waters- unhurt/" “ to lay open the ends of heaven, to 
produce the cows."" Sarama is asked “ to wake those who 
worship the gods, but not to wake the Panis."" E. V. i. 
124 , 10 . 

Sarama, it says, <c peers about, and runs with lightning quick¬ 
ness across the darkness of the sky. She is looking for some¬ 
thing .she has found it. She has heard the lowing of 

the cows, and returns to her starting-place."" But this 

lively description of the phenomena of the world"s waking after 
the sleep of night is quite as applicable if we identify Sarama, 
not with the flush of dawn, but with the breeze which awakes 1 
at sunrise. 

But to return to the fire which had to be kindled when 
Ushas struck down darkness . 2 

The first duty of a pious Hindu was to kindle flames at dawn 
upon his domestic altar. Thus Ushas, the dawn, introduces us 
to Agni, fire, one of the best beloved of Hindu gods. When 
the devout “ desist from slumber, they propitiate the mighty 
Agni ."" 3 The Yedic expressions of awe and wonder at the pro¬ 
duction of fire, by rubbing pieces of wood against each other, 
are very poetical. 

“ Dark is the path of thee who ait bright; the light is before thee ; 
thy moving radiance is the chief of (all luminous) bodies; when the 
present (worshippers) take up the germ (in the sticks of attrition) thou 
art speedily generated .’’ 4 

******* 

“ Tins the apparatus of attrition is ready.take up the stick, 

and churn the fire .... The radiant Agni bursts forth from the 




1 That breeze of which Longfellow 
-ingfl in his song called “ Day-break.” 

“ A wind came up out of the sea, 

And said, O Mist-, make'room for me, 

II bailed the ships, and cried, ‘Sail on,’ 
Up, mariners, the night is gone.” 


Saram4 is the bitch of Indra, and 
probably a symbol of the wind. 

- Max Muller, A. S. L. p. 651. 

3 Wilson’9 trails., vol. iii. p. 135 
It. V. iv. 7. 

' Ibid, vol. iii. p. 136; It. V. iv. 7. 
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wood like a fleet courser.Mortals have begotten the im¬ 

mortals.” 1 

After they have kindled fire in the mode prescribed they say, 

Agni has sat down upon the altar, let us approach on bended 
knees/” 

Although Agni is awful as divinity, and terrific as fire, he 
is, nevertheless, regarded as a ditine guest, blessing the homes 
of men. 

“ The gods left Agni as a dear friend amongst the human races.” 
“ Agni sits in the sacrificial chamber diffusing happiness, like a bene¬ 
volent man amongst mankind.” “ Agni diffuses happiness in a dwell¬ 
ing, like a son newly-born.” “ Men sit in his presence like sons in 
the dwelling of a parent.” 

This affectionate, domestic character, attributed to Agni, 
illustrates the happiness of Hindu family life, for Agni is happy 
with his worshippers, as a father with his sons; lie resembles in 
purity an irreproachable and beloved wife,” and u ornaments 
the chamber of sacrifice, as a woman adonis a dwelling .” 2 

^ e value all these tender and respectful allusions to women, 
wlictlier exemplified by Ushas or by Agni, as tokens that women 
and home were highly prized in early Hindu life. 

But fire on the altar is not only the beloved guest of the 
early Hindus, it is also the messenger which calls the gods to 
receive offerings and listen to petitions. 

Hie altar flames leap up and bring down the gods to earth. 

“ The flames of thee who art mighty and eternal,.touch the 

heavens .” 3 

“ r ihou, Agni, art.the messenger of the gods,.bring 

hither to-day the gods.’ * 


1 Wilson’s trans., vol. iii. p. 3-1; 
■h. V. iii. 29. 

.“ sing. neut. mean? house, and 

grihah’, mas. pi. means “ wife.” Com¬ 
pare the German Frauenzimmer, lite¬ 


rally, a woman’s chamber, but meaning 
a woman. 


3 WTilson’s trail- , vol. i. p. 100- 
K, Y. i. 36. 

4 Ibid. 
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“ Thee, Agni, have gods and men in every age retained as their 
messenger, immortal bearer of oblations .” 1 

“He, whose messenger thou art in the house”—“of him, indeed, 
.people say that his offerings are good.” 2 

Some of the invocations to Agni deplore sin, as in a hymn of 
which Kutsa is the Rishi, which begins: 

“ May our sin, Agni, be repented of; manifest riches*to us. May 
our sin be repented of. 

“ We worship thee for pleasant fields, for good roads, and for riches. 
May our sin he repented of .” 3 

The concluding verses are : 

“ Do thou, whose countenance is turned to all sides, send off our 
adversaries as if in a ship. May our sin be repented of. 

“ Do thou convey us in a ship across the sea, for our welfare. May 
our sin be repented of .” 4 

In another hymn the worshipper says : “ Why, Agni, dost; 

thou reproach us (for our sin) to Varuna? .Why 

repeat? it to the bountiful Mitra ?. Why to man-destroy¬ 
ing Rudra? . The object of worship, the giver of the 

oblation ? Why tell our sin to the extensive year ? . 

Agni, worthily worshipped, conservator, conciliated (by our 
offerings), protect us with thy protections; enlighten us; 
entirely extirpate our sin .” 5 

Agni is sometimes identified with Rudra, as : 

“ Thou, Agni, art Rudra .” 6 

“ Call to your succour Agni, the terrible (rudra) ”* 

Or, 

“ Men having spread the sacrificial grass ..... and placed in 

’ Max Muller, A* S. L. 550. I 4 Wilson’s trails., p. 251. 

' B. V. x. 67. Max Midler, A. S. | •> Ibid, iii. p. 123; R, V. iv. 3. 

L. 550. j '• Ibid, vol. ii. p. 211 ; R. V. ii. 1. 

1 Wilson’s (raiiM., vol. i. p. 253; 7 Muir, Orig. Sanskrit T-, vol. ir. p. 

K. Y. i. 97. , 261; R, V. iv. 3. 
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their front Agni, the bestower of food, the brilliant .... the terrible 
(rudra) . . . Z’ 1 

Air. Muir cites these and other verses to show the place 
which Rudra occupies in Yedic hymns; and one feels, after 
going over the passages thus brought together, that the Yedic 
Rudra was very probably the idea out of which grew' the Siva 
of later literature. Rut the Rudra of the hymns has no special 
vocation. It is rather a term used to express terrible power— 
“the source of disease and death to man and beast.” And 
“ if this view be correct; ” Air. Muir continues, " the remedies 
of which Rudra is the dispenser may be considered as signifying 
little more than the cessation of his destroying agency, and the 
consequent restoration to health and vigour of those victims of 
his ill-will who had been in danger of perishing.” Agni was 
at times rudra , or terrible, before Rudra had assumed a sepa¬ 
rate personality. Agni was one of the earliest Hindu deities; 2 
and Agni again in many hymns is “ simply described as a 
power of nature, as the fire such as it is seen in heaven and on 
earth.” 

We will conclude our notice of Agni with some verses from 
Air. Griffith’s metrical version of Hymn ii. of the first book of 
the Rig Veda. 3 


“ Alighty Agni we invite, 

Ilim that perfected! the rite ; 




O thou messenger divine, 

Agni! boundless wealth is thine. 

Agni! Agni! with this gift, 

Lo ! to thee the voice we lift— 
Loved, 0 Lord of men, art thou, 
God that bearest up the vow. 


3 R. T. Griffith, Specimens of OKI, 


Indian Poetry. 


1 Muir, Grier. Sanskrit T.. p. 200. 
* Ibid, p. 310. 
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“ Thou to whom the wood gives birth, 

Thou that callest gods to earth ! 

Call them, that we may adore them, 

Sacred grass is ready for them: 

“ Messenger of gods art thou— 

Call them, Agni ! call them now ; 

Fain our offerings would they taste; 

Agni, bid them come in haste. 

“ Brilliant Agni! Lo, to thee 
Pour we offerings of ghee ; 

O for this consume our foes, 

Who on demons’ aid repose !” 

We have now to consider a deity of very different character, 
the warlike Indra, who has a distinct individual character which 
may be called indigenous to India. 

The worship of the sun and fire did not originate exclusively 
amongst Hindus, nor is such worship peculiar to Ilindostan ; 
but Indra personifies the atmospheric phenomena for which that 
country is remarkable. He is especially worshipped as the 
giver of storms and annual rains so essential to agricultural 
success. In the month of May the heat becomes intense— 
vegetation is dried up, crops cannot be sown, cattle droop, milk 
and butter become scarce. Famine or plenty wait upon the 
coming or the withholding of the expected rain. Anxious mul¬ 
titudes watch the gradual gathering of the sky as day by flay 
the long array of clouds enlarges; but there is no rain until 
a rattling thunderstorm charges through their ranks, and the 
battered clouds are forced to let loose their impetuous showers. 
“This/* says the Veda, u is Indra, who comes loud shouting in 
his car, and hurls Ids thunderbolt at the demon Vritra,” Indra 
rolls up and spreads out both heaven and earth as men do a 
skin carpet. 
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Indra is sometimes invoked as Parjanya, u Sender of Rain .” 1 

“ i address the mighty Parjanya.him who is the thundcrei 

tlie showerer, the bountiful, who impregnates the plants with rain. 


“ lie strikes clown the trees, he destroys the Rdkshasas .; 

even the innocent man llies.when Parjanya, thundering, slays 

the wicked. 

“ As a charioteer, urging his horses with his whip, brings into view 
the messenger (of war), so Paijanya (driving the clouds before him) 
makes manifest the messengers of the rain ; the roaring of the lion- 
(like cloud) proclaims from afar that Paijanya overspreads the skv 
with rainy clouds. 

“ The winds blow strong, the lightnings flash, the plants spring up, 
the firmament dissolves ; earth becomes (fit) for all creatures when 
Parjanya fertilises the soil with showers. 

“ Do thou, Paijanya, through whose function the earth is bowed 
down ; through whose function hoofed cattle thrive ; through whose 
function plants assume all kinds of forms, grant us felicity. 

“Come down, Paijanya, sprinkling water by this thundering (cloud). 

“Cry aloud over (the earth); thunder; impregnate the plants; 
traverse the sky with thy water-laden chariot, draw open the tight- 
fastened, downward-turned water-bag, and may the high and low places 
be made level. 

“Raise on high the mighty sheath (of rain); pour down (its con¬ 
tents) ; let the rivers flow unimpeded to the east; saturate with water 
both heaven and earth, and let there be abundant beverage for the 
kine. 

“ When, Paijanya, sounding loud and thundering, thou destroyest 
the wicked (clouds), this whole world rejoices, and all that is upon the 
earth. 

“ Thou hast rained ; now check well the rain ; thou hast made the 
deserts capable of being crossed ; thou hast given birth to plans for 
man’s enjoyment ; verily thou hast obtained laudation * from the 
people.” 

This flashing of the lightning, which turned over the. water- 
kag and gave abundant beverage for the kine, is often described 


' Wilson'* ir&iis., vul. iii. p* 373 ; It. V. v. S3. 
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f as Indra destroying the dragon, Drought. AVlien 
the annual rains arc due, the parched inhabitants of earth look 
at a cloudless sunrise with grief; they do not then praise Surya 
for “ shining throughout the entire firmament.” They desire 
morning clouds, and accuse some enemy of having hidden them 
in a cave. This is illustrated in the following hymn, the Rislii 
of which is Gfitu : 




“Thou, Indra, has rent the cloud asunder; thou hast set open the 
llood-gates ; thou hast liberated the obstructed streams ; thou hast opened 
the vast cloud ; and hast given vent to the showers,—having slain the 
Danava. 

“ Thou, thunderer, (hast set free) the obstructed clouds in their seasons; 
thou hast invigorated the strength of the cloud: fierce Indra, destroying 
the mighty Alii when slumbering (in the waters), thou hast established 
the reputation of thy prowess. 

“ Indra, by Ins prowess, has annihilated the weapon of that mighty 
beast, from whom another, more powerful, conceiving himself one and 
unmatched, was generated. 

“ The wielder of the thunderbolt, the render of the rain-cloud, has 
destroyed with his bolt the mighty Suslma, the wrath born (son) of the 
Danava, the walker in darkness, the protector of the showering cloud, 
exhilarating himself with the food of these (living creatures). 

“ Thou hast discovered, Indra, by his acts, the secret, -vital part of 
iii a who thought himself invulnerable, when, powerful Indra, in the 
exhilaration of the Soma, thou hast detected him preparing for combat 
in his dark abode. 

“ Indra, the showerer (of benefits), exhilarated by the effused juices, 
uplifting this thunderbolt), has slain him enjoying the dews of the firma¬ 
ment, sleeping (amidst the waters), and thriving in sunless darkness, 

“When Indra raised his powerful, irresistible weapon against the 
mighty Danava; when he struck him with the blow of the thunderbolt 
lie made him the lowest of all creatures. 

“The fierce Indra seized upon him, that vast, moving (Vritra), when 
slumbering, (after) having drunk the Soma, subduing (bis IW) ‘and on- 
\eloping (the world', and then slew him with his great weapon in bait] • 
footless, measureless, speechless. 
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“'Who may resist the withering might of that Indra? he, single 
and irresistible, carries off the riches (of the enemy): these two divine 
(beings, heaven and earth), proceed swiftly through fear of the strength 
of the quick-moving Indra. 

“ The divine, self-sustaining (heaven) comes to him; the moving 
(earth), like a loving (wife), resigns herself to Indra: when he shares all 
his vigour with these (his people), then, in due succession, men offer 
reverence to the potent Indra. 

“ Verily I hear of thee as chief amongst men, the protector of the 
good, friendly to the five classes of beings, the begotten, the renowned : 
nmy my (progeny), representing (their wishes), and uttering his praises 
night and day, propitiate the glorified Indra. 

“ I hear of thee influencing (creatures) according to the season, auil 
giving riches to the pious; but what do thy devoted friends (obtain) who 
have entrusted their desires, Indra, to tliee?" 1 


The imagery of Rig-Veda poetry is all formed in clouds. 
Clouds, tinted by sunrise, are the red and purple kine, which 
Bala or some other enemy hides. The cave in which the cows 
are hidden is a black cloud, and this black cloud which conceals 
the cow is also Yritra. Alii, Suslma, the demon or dragon which 
acts as gaoler. And again, Indra is described of azure com¬ 
plexion, as if robed in the blue thunder-cloud from wliich the 
lightning is hurled at Yritra. The light-drift which scuds across 
the sky on the approach of a tempest, represented Indra’s horses 
“rapid as the wind;” whilst other clouds figured as his “easy 
chariot,” with “ sleek-coated steeds.” Indra is addressed as 
“ Lord of horses,” in a series of eight hymns, c each hymn eon- 
eluding with “ Lord of horses, a new hymn lias been made for 
thee.” “Lover of horses” 3 is another favourite and very cha¬ 
racteristic appellation; for on all occasions Indra appears with 
horses. 

Another peculiarity attached to Indra is the delight he takes 


' Wilson’s trails., vol. iii. p. 2S3 $ 
K. V. v. 32. 


- Wilson’s trail?., vol. iii. ,p. 3-10— 
171 ; R. Y. iv. 10-24. 

1 Ibid, >ol. iii. p. 69 ; It. V, iii. 11. 
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Til drinking* Soma juice. When invoked by his mortal worship¬ 
pers, he arrives quickly in his chariot, " finds food provided for 
his horses, 1 and large libations of Soma juice for himself.”® 
Other gods partook occasionally of this beverage; but Mr. Muir 
points out, that for Indra, “ it would appear to be an absolute 
necessary of life, as his mother gave it to him to drink on the 
very day of his birth.” Many hymns allude to Indra's pleasure 
in these intoxicating draughts, as— 


“ Lord of steeds, thou art exhilarated when the sacred (Sonia juice) 
has been imbibed by thee as by its (appropriate) vessel ; for to thee, 
showerer (of benefits), it is exhilarating, inebriating, invigorating. 

“ Consume, mighty one, the irreligious Dasyu, as a (wooden) vessel is 
burnt by fire. 

“ Th\ inebriety is most intense; nevertheless, thy acts (for our 
good) are most beneficent. 1 ’ 3 

This hymn is by the liishi Agastva. In another by Viswa- 
mitra, whose inclinations were warlike, he is addressed as : 

“The great Indra, the victorious in battle, the defier of foes. 

Verily, the earth does not contain him; neither (does the heaven), when 
the Soma libations exhilarate the lord of tawny steeds. 1 ' 4 

And the hymn further declares, that as “ waters rush to the 
Ocean,” so Indra hastens to the Soma libation, his stomach “as 
capacious of Soma as a lake.” 5 

And again, another poet says, “ that at one draught lie drank 
thirty lakes (or cups) .” 6 

This characteristic was shown, as we have observed, so soon 
a- be existed ; but to "drink at will the mountain-abiding nec- 
t ir,” or " acrid Soma,” 7 was not the only peculiarity of Indra 


1 Wilson’s trails., vol. iii. p. 57; 
It. V. iii. 35. 

’ Muir, J. H. A. R., New series, vol. 
i. p. 93, and Wilson’s trans., vol. iii. 
pp. id. 76. 

Willson’s leans., rol. ii. p. 169; 
It. V. i. 75. 


R.V V i“ tnm *" V ° 1 ' iH ‘ P- 50, 

: I bi $ yo . 1 -”j\P; 60 i R. v. iii. 30. 
K. V vni. Mi, 4. Muir, 3 E. A. H 
New Senes, vol. l. p. 93 

tr “" s - " ol «'• re, 
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on the day of his birth.“As soon as born, lie sprung up 

of his own accord, invested with splendour, and filled both heaven 
and earth.” 1 

And again. “ As soon as he was born, the slayer of Vritra 
(Indra) grasped his arrow, and asked his mother, f IVho are they 
that are renowned as fierce warriors?” 9 And in another hymn 
he says of himself, “My father begot me (a god) without an 
enemy.” 2 

Indra is often accompanied by Vayu, the wind, who is described 
as “beautiful,” “conspicuous,” “most handsome in form,” “rush¬ 
ing noisily onwards.” And further; “Together with Indra, lie 
is designated as touching the sky, swift as thought, wise, thousand¬ 
eyed. He moves in a shining car,” drawn by a hundred, or even 
a thousand horses, “ swift as thought.” Yftta is another name 
for the god of the wind; and Yfita, or Yfivu, frequently occupy 
the same chariot as Indra. Mr. Muir gives us the following 
hymn to Vat a from the tenth book of the Rig-Yeda : — 

“ (I celebrate) the glory of Vata’s chariot; its noise comes rending and 
resounding. Touching the sky, he moves onward, making all things 
ruddy; and he comes propelling the dust of the earth. 

“ The gusts of the air rush after him, and congregate in him, as women 
in an assembly. Sitting along with him on the same car, the god, who 
is king of this universe, is borne along. 

“ Hasting forward, by paths in the atmosphere, he never rests on any 
day. Friend of the waters, first-born, holy, in what place was he born ? 
whence has he sprung ? 

t( Soul of the gods, source of the universe, ibis deity moves as he 
lists. His sounds have beeu heard, but his form is not (seen): this 
Vatu let us worship with an oblution /' 3 * 

The winds which accompany a tempest are called Maruts, 


1 Wilson’s trails., vol. iii. p. 155 ; 

R. V. iv. 18. 

3 Muir, J. R. A. S., New Series, vol. 

i. p. 00. 


J J. R. A. S., New Series, vol. i. pp. 
108, 100, where Mr. Muir also points 
out the resemblance of the Expression* 
in the Inst verse to those in St. John’s 
Gospel, iii. 8. 
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said to be “like sons to Indra,” and “ children of the ocean.” 
To do justice to the Hindu idea of the Maruts, we must turn 
again to those battles in the clouds which conquer drought. 
The late Mr. Stevenson gave graphic descriptions of such storms, 
as witnessed by him from the hills of western India: 1 the thick 
black clouds coursing over the distant plains, the lightning dart¬ 
ing into them from the electric vapour above, and the torrents 
of rain discharged in consequence. But first come sudden blasts 

of wind, rushing sounds, and whirlwinds of dust; and these, say 
the poets, arc the Maruts, the attendant allies of Indra, at 
“whose roaring every dwelling of earth shakes.” 2 

The Maruts are often invoked by the Rig-Veda Rishis. 
They wonder where they come from. 


“ Who knows the birth of tiiese Maruts? . 

• Who has heard them, when standing in their cars, (declare) whither 
they go ? . ; 

“ I contemplate your chariots, munificent Maruts, with delight, like 
wandering lights in the rains .” 3 

They are said to “ glide along, shedding moisture through the 
night;” to “abide on the Parushni river;” to “sink into the 
hollows of the mountain.” 4 

Like birds, they fly in rows “ above the vast summit of the 
sky.” 5 

And in other passages, no less poetical, they appear as youth¬ 
ful warriors— 

44 .borne by spotted deer,.with weapons, war-cries, 

and decorations. 

“ I hear the melting of the whips in their hands, wonderfully inspiring 
('cournge).iu the fight.® 


1 Btereuson'g trans. of Suma-Ycda, 
p. 251 and notr. 

• Wilson ’b Ivans., vol. i. p. 108: 
H. V. i 88. 

J Ibid, vol. iii. y». 320 ; U. V v. 53. 


‘ 'YilWp trims., vol. iii. i.n 390 
327: V. \ . V. 52. 11 ■ : 

' Ibid, vol. iii. p. 341 ; U. \ T T 59 
Ibid, vol. i. p. 105 ; R. V. i. 37 ] ‘ 
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“ Offer praise to the company of the Maruts, the self-irradiating, the 

precipitators of mountains;.present oblations to the assuagers 

of heat. .... 

“ The Maruts (appear) radiant with lightning,.armed with 

weapons of adamant. 

“Powerful Rudras! you urge on the nights and the days, the firma¬ 
ment and the worlds: agitators (of all things), you toss the clouds like 
ships. 

3#t * * * * * 

“ Lances (gleam), Maruts, upon your shoulders, anklets on your feet, 
golden cuirasses on your breasts, pure (waters shine) in your chariots; 
lightnings, blazing with fire, glow in your hands, and golden tiaras are 
towering on your heads.’’ 1 

The Rig-Veda poets delight in describing the Maruts as wild 
spirits of the tempest; whose abode no one knows; at whose 
approach “ earth trembles, .... as a crowded boat goes quiver¬ 
ing through the water;” who are as “ active as fire,” and “as 
difficult to be resisted as an ox ;” who, loud-shouting, “ rush 
along on the skirts of the sounding cloud;” who place the 
young lightning in their car, crack their whips, roar like lions, 
and, blowing about the wandering clouds, sprinkle the wide, 
extended lands, as men sprinkle horses when heated in battle. 

One hymn is addressed to “Evayamarut, the swiftly-moving 
Marut.” This Marut is not one of the united troop of Maruts^ 
but appears to be sent, to propitiate the favour of Vishnu and of 
the Maruts then attending him. 

“ May your hill-born (orVoice-horn) hymns proceed to the grent Vishnu, 
attended by the Maruts, O Evayamarut; and to the troop of Maruts, 
adorable, wearing beautiful rings, strong, worshipped by praise, to that 
power which (b lights in storm. ..... Tfie wide-striding (god^ strode 
forth from the great common ahod<', O Evayamarut. 

“ Hear the invocation of your worshipper, O Evayamarut, of the same 
mind with the great Vishnu.” c 

' Wilson’s trans., vol. ill. p. 331, ff.; 

H. V. v. 51. 


2 Muir’s Grig. Sanskrit T iv. 7 0. 
Wilson’s trrtr.*., vol. iii. 378* li. V. v. 87 
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Some hymns indicate tliat tlie popularity of the Maruts was 
displeasing to Indra. In one lie inquires, “ who attracts them to 
liis sacrifice?” and “with what praise may he propitiate (them), 
wandering like kites in mid-air ?” In answer to which the Maruts 
beg, that whatever the “ lord of fleet horses ” lias to say to them 
lie will say “with pleasant words.” Indra then explains— 

“Sacred rites are mine; (holy) praises give me pleasure; libations 
are for me; my vigorous thunderbolt, hurled (against my foes), goes (to 
its mark) ; me do (pious worshippers) propitiate ; hymns are addressed 
to me; these horses bear us to the presence (of those worshippers and 
that worship).” 

The Maruts say that they are always ready to attend him, but 
that he (Indra) appropriates their sacrificial food. To this Indra 
replies:— 

“ Where, Maruts, has that (sacrificial) food been assigned to you, 
which, for the destruction of Alii, was appropriated to me alone? for I 
indeed am fierce, and strong, and mighty, and have bowed down all mine 
enemies with death-dealing shafts.” 

The Maruts acknowledge that he has done much, but say that 
it was with their assistance. 

Agastya, the poet of the hymn, concludes it, by bidding the 
Maruts conic to the presence of their devout worshipper, who 
worships them with holy rites. 1 

In a subsequent hymn, of which also Agastya is the llishi, In¬ 
dra again expresses discontent. “ It is not certain,” he says, “what 
to-day or what to-morrow will yield us: who comprehends this 
mystery?” Agastya, in reply, says: “Why, Indra, dost thou 
purpose to slay us? The Maruts are thy brethren; share with 
them (the offering) in peace; destroy us not. in enmity.” Then 
Indra says: “Wherefore, brother Agastya, dost thou, who art 


WiP.rVs tmils., rol. ii. p. 140—8; R. V. i. l(}.y 
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nn friend, treat me witli disregai’d; verily we know what is in 
thy mind. Thou dost not intend to give us anything.” 
Agastya's reply is: 



but lie still declares “ Indra along with the 


Maruts.” 1 

^• r * H u i r points to half a dozen other passages in which the 
Maruts are said to worship Indra. 2 

Nevertheless, Indra’s greatness was assailed; for in Book viii. 
hymn 89, doubts are raised concerning his existence. “ Present 
to Indra a hymn, soliciting food, a true (hymn), if he truly 
exists.” “Indra does not exist,” says some, one: who has 



Indra-worship continued to increase in importance and magni¬ 
tude for centuries after the Big-Veda period, until at length it 
was superseded by the worship of powers but little recognised 
in the early hymns. 


1 Wilson’s trails., vol. ii, p 160 • 
K. V. i. 70. P ’ 


J. R. A. S., New Series, vol. i. p. 113. 
1 Muir, Orig. Sana. T. vol. iii. p.151. 
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“Take up (his sliok, .... nnd let us chum the fir*.The radiant 

Agni bursts forth from .... the wood like a fleet courser.”—R. V. in. 29. 


CHAPTER 11. 


Hymns addressed to Adjuncts of Sacrifice. — Symbols.—Fire produced from Wood. 
—Horse Sacrificial Post. — Ladle-Mortar. — Soma-Plant.—Abstract Conceptions 
of Deity. —Origin of Universe. — Sin. 


It may be said that in our first chapter we placed the three 
gods, Agni, Indra, and Savitri on pedestals, grouping around 
them other gods seen less distinctly. This is substantially the 
idea which forces itself upon us whilst reading the Rig-Veda 
hymns. Sun, Fire, and the Firmament (or Heavens) represent 
distinct powers, or gods, and are invoked under various aspects, 
whilst the beautiful appearances of daybreak and the terrible 
sounds of thunderstorms are but attendant deities. Mitra, 
Arvaman, Vishnu, are often only sv non vines for the Sun, and 
Heaven, and Earth,—Aditi and the Adityas are indistinct. 

Of these three principal gods, Agui appears with less of regal 
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pomp than Indra, or tlie Sun; but, at the same time, one feels 
that Agni symbolises grander conceptions of infinitude. Agni 
is fire. Agni carries prayer to Heaven, invisible deity. . Agni 
is the progenitor of Heaven and Earth/- Agni forgives ^sin. 
And this same Agni “ exists as a germ in the wood, and is 
generated by attrition/* 1 Sacred fire was procured by the same 
fashion of churning as that by which milk is converted into 
butter, and Indra is therefore invited to “ partake of the effusions 
of the mortar, when they bind the churning-staff with a cord 
like reins/* 2 'And when, “ engendered by force/* the flame 
appeared, the priests and assistants clapped their hands, and 
exclaimed, a Mortals have begotten the immortal/* 

Rig-Veda hymns abound in worship offered to symbols—a 
curious instance of which is afforded by worship' addressed to a 
horse. The horse is viewed as a symbol of the Sun; but a real 
horse is worshipped and also sacrificed. 

In later Sanskrit literature this sacrifice, called the Aswa- 
medhrt, is constantly alluded*to. Its due performance, with 
profuse liberality to officiating priests, was supposed to secure 
paramount''sovereignty for the royal sacrifice/ We will give two 
hymns which describe an ideal horse or a real horse idealised. 2 

In the one ascribed to the Rishi Dirghatamas, “ the victim, 
or horse, is considered to be the deity/* 3 It runs as follows : 

‘‘May Mitra, Vanina; Aryaraan, Ayu, Indra, the Lord of die Ilibhus 
and the Maruts, not rebuke us because wc shall proclaim at the sacrifice 
the virtues.of the swift horse sprung from the gods. 

“ When they lead before the horse, which is decked with pure geld 


1 In an article by Mr. Muir, pub¬ 
lished in J. R. A. S., Now Series, vol. i. 
p. 59, this arrangement is justified j for 
lie tells us that the ancient grammarian 
Yilska, in his Niruktn. says : 

“ There are throe deities according to 
1 ho expounders of the Veda, viz. Agni, 
whose place is on the earth: Yayu, or 


Iudra, whose place is in the atmo¬ 
sphere; and Surra (the sun), whose 
place is in the sky.” 

- Wilson’s trails., vol. i. p. 72 ; R. V 
i. 28. 

3 Max Muller, A. S. p. 553 ; 
R. V. i. 162. 
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ornaments, the offering firmly grasped, the spotted goat bleats while 
walking onward ; it goes the path beloved by Indra and Pushan. 1 

“ This goat, destined for all the gods, is led first with the quick 
horse, as Pushan’s share; for Tvashtri 2 himself raises to glory this 
pleasant offering which is brought with the horse. 

“ When thrice at the proper seasons men lead around the sacrificial 
horse which goes to the gods, Pushan’s share comes first, the goat 
which announces the sacrifice to the gods. 

“ Hotri, Adhvaryu, Avayaj, Agnimindha, Gravagrabha, and the wise 
Sanstri, 3 may you fill the streams (round the altar) with a sacrifice well 
prepared and well accomplished. 

“ They who cut the sacrificial post, and they who carry it, they who 
make the ring for the post of the horse, and even they who bring 
together what is cooked for the horse, may their work be with us. 

“ He came on—(my prayer has been well performed)—the bright- 
backed horse goes to the regions of the gods. Wise poets celebrate him, 
and we have won a good friend for the love of the gods. 

“ The halter of the swift one, the heel-ropes of the horse, the liead- 
ropcs, the girths, the bridle, and even the grass that has been put into 
his mouth,—may all these which belong to thee be with the gods! 

“ What the fly eats of the flesh, what adheres to the stick, or to the 
axe, or to the hands of the immolator, and his nails, may all these 
which belong to thee be with the gods! ” 

Two verses follow in the same strain, desiring that even the 
juice which flows from the roasted limb on the spit should be 
saved for the gods. “ They who examine the horse when 
roasted, they who say ‘ it smells well/ &c., may their work also, 
be witli us. The ladle of the pot, the skewers, the knives, even 

the foot-fastening of the horse,.may all these which 

belong to thee be with the gods \” 

\ ( k r.se lo says: “May not the fire with smoky smell make 
thee hiss, may not the glowing cauldron ,smell and burst .” And 
again at verse 1 / an apology is made for treating the divine 
offering as a horse. 


1 Pushtu) rules or drive* n goat. a These are the name of the classes 

This iff another name for the .nun. of priests employed. 

2 Twashlri i? a divine artificer. 





“ If some one strike thee with the heel or the whip, that thou 
rnayest lie down, and thou art snorting with all thy might, then I 
purify all this with my prayer.” 


The second of the Aswamedha hymns we give from the 
translation of the late Professor Wilson. 1 The Rishi is tlic 
same. 

“ Thy great birth, 0 Horse, is to he glorified, whether first springing 
from the firmament or from the water, inasmuch as thou hast neighed 
(auspiciously), for thou hast the wings of a falcon and the limbs of a 
deer. 

“ Trita harnessed the horse which was given by Yama: Indra first 
mounted him, and Gandharba seized his reins. Vasus, you fabricated 
the horse from the sun. 

“ Thou, horse, art Yama: thou art Aditya : thou art Trita by a 
mysterious act : thou art associated with Soma.” 

In verse T it is said : “ Thou deelarest to me, Horse, who art 
(one with) \ a run a, that which they have called thy most ex¬ 
cellent birth.” In allusion to verse (j, Professor Max Muller 
writes in his “ Comparative Mythology 

“ Iu tlie Veda, where the sun is addressed as a horse, the 
head of the horse is an expression meaning the rising sui:. 
1 hits the poet says: ‘\ have known through thy mind thyscll 
when it was still far—thee the bird flying up from below the 
sky. I saw a head with wings proceeding on smooth and dust- 
lcss paths/ ” 

After this recognition of the horse as the symbol of the sun, 
we are carried back in verse 7 to behold him “coming eagerly 
to receive food.” And then, after alluding to “the "full, 
hauncited, slender-waisted” coursers (of the sun), which “gallop 
along like swans in rows/' the divine horse is described with his 
body “ made for motion his “mind rapid in intention as the 
Mind “ the hairs of his inane tossed in manifold directions.” 

1 "Wilson’6 trane., vol. ii. p. 121 ; R. y. i. 
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t; The swift horse approaches the place of immolation, meditating 
with mind intent upon the gods ; the goat hound to him is led before 
him ; after him follow the priests and the singers/’ 

“ Go (Horse) to-day rejoicing to the gods, that (the sacrifice) may 
yield blessings to the donor.’” 

There are three hymns in which the horse is addressed as a 
divine horse under the name of Dadhikra — the straight-going, 
the graceful-moving, the resplendent, the rapid, the destroyer of 
enemies like a heroic prince. 

“ Whom all men, rejoicing, praise, rushing everywhere, as if down a 
precipice, springing with his feet like a hero eager for war, drawing a 
car, and going swift as the wind. ...... 

“ Dadhikra has spread abroad the five classes of beings by his 
strength, as the sun (diffuses) the waters by his radiance ; may he, the 
giver of hundreds and thousands, associate these praises with agreeable 
( rewards)/’ 

In the second hymn the same Rislii, Yamadcva, says: 

“ May Aditi, consentient with Mitra and Varuna, render him free 
from sin who has performed the worship of the steed Dadhikra, when 
the fire has been kindled at the opening of the dawn.” 

And in the third, after speaking of Dadhikra as true, rapid, 
and leaping like a grasshopper, the poet concludes thus : 

“ lie is Hansa (the sun) dwelling in light; Vasu (the wind) dwelling 
in the firmament; the invoker of the gods (Agni) dwelling on the 

altar; the guest (of the worshipper) dwelling in the house. 

born in the waters, in the rays of light, in the verity (of manifestation) 
in the (eastern) mountain, the truth (itself V’ 1 

The sacrificial post or tree to which a victim, about to lie 
offered, was tied, is aunt]: ory of worship symbolised on 



Wilson’ trails., voL iii. pp. 105—199 ; R. V. iv. 38—40. 
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the occasion of sacrifice as itself jli vine. One hymn by Yiswa- 
mitra is entirely addressed to this post, literally “ forest lord.” 

“ Yanaspati, the devout anoint thee with sacred butter at the sacri¬ 
fice . . 

“ Standing on the east of the kindled (fire).keepiug off our 

enemy at a distance, stand up for great auspiciousness. 

“ Be exalted, Vanaspati, upon this sacred spot of earth, being mea¬ 
sured with careful measurement, and bestow food upon the offerer oi 
the sacrifice. 

“Well clad and hung with wreaths comes the youthful (pillar); 
most excellent it is as soon as generated; steadfast and wise venerators 
of the gods, meditating piously in their minds, raise it up. 

“ Born (in the forest) and beautified in the sacrifice celebrated by 
men, it is (again) engendered for the sanctification of the days (of sacred 
rites) ; steadfast, active, and intelligent (priests) consecrate it with 
intelligence, and the devout worshipper recites its praise.'’ 

It is then hoped that those posts which devout men have cut 
down, and which priests have fabricated, will convey the offer¬ 
ings to the gods, and having invoked the protection of the 
Adityas, heaven, earth, and the firmament, the hymn concludes 
thus: 

“ Arrayed in bright (garments) entire (in their parts), these pillars 
ranging in rows like swans, have come to us erected by pious sages on 
the east (of the fire); they proceed resplendent on the path of the 
gods. 

“ Entire in all parts and girded with rings, they appear upon the 
earth like the horns of horned cattle; hearing their praises by the 
priests : may they protect us in battles. 

“ Yanaspati mount up with a hundred branches, that we may mount 
with a thousand, thou whom the sharpened hatchet has brought for 
great auspiedousnessf ’ 1 

Mr. Muir calls attention to hymns iu the Ath&rva-Veda, 
which ascribe divine powers even to implements used in 


"Wilson's trails., vol. >ii. p. 1 ; R. V. ill- 8. 
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sacrifice, as : “ The ladle ( juhu ) lias established the sky/' “ the 
ladle (< upabhrit ), the atmosphere, and the ladle (dhruva), the 
stable earth." And to an ox, which is curiously described as 
having an udder, and giving milk. This, Professor Aufrecht 
conjectures, means the kettle called gharma , which is a four- 
legged kettle used, for boiling milk, and other materials used for 
sacrificial purposes. 1 

The soma-plant is another adjunct of sacrifice, which became 
itself divine, but it differs from the sacrificial horse and the post, 
and all other symbols; for instead of being considered divine 
merely whilst associated with sacrifice, the Soma became an in¬ 
dependent deity. The intoxicating properties of the prepared 
soma-juice may have been the cause. They certainly recognised 
it as a quiekener of the intellect. “ Soma, like the sea/' says 
one of their hymns, “ has poured forth songs, and hymns, and 
thoughts." 2 

Dr. 'VVindischmann, in his treatise on this subject, says : .... 
“ The sound of the trickling juice is regarded as a sacred hymn. 
The gods drink the sacred beverage; they long for it (as it 
docs for them) ; they are nourished by it, and thrown into a 
joyous intoxication. Indra, the Aswins, the Alaruts and Agni, 
all perform their great deeds under its influence* The beverage 

is divine : it purifies, it inspires joy, it is a water of life ;. 

it gives health and immortality." 3 . 

Air. Muir has translated some 1 verses which justify these views, 
as, “Soma, when drunk, impels my voice; it stimulates the 
ardent thought." 1 Another passage is rendered thus : — 


“ We’ve quaffed the soma bright, 
Aiul uru immortal grown ; 


We’ve entered into light. 

And all the gods have known. 


1 Wilson, R. V. i. 1L8. 
- K. V. tx. HO. 


I < , K ' 1 ' 3onim '»llU3 dcr Ariel', 

I 130 ; R. \ . VJ. 17, 3. 


‘ K. V. \ iii, 88. 3. 
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What mortal now can harm, 
Or foe man vox "us more ? 
Through thee, beyond alarm. 
Immortal god, we soar.’* 1 



In one hymn, the discovery of this “ Lord of plants y> is attri¬ 
buted to Indr a, who discovered it "hidden, like the nestlings of 
a bird, iri a rock, amidst a pile of rocks enclosed by bushes . 1 ” 2 

And again in a hymn, of which the poet Gotama is the Rishi: 

“ Agni and Soma, the wind brought one of you from heaven ; a hawk 
carried off the other by force from the summit.” 3 

Drought as a dragon had seized the soma plant, and from 
his jaws it was rescued by the divine hawk. 

“ The swift-winged hawk which, with a wheelless car, bore the Soma, 
became in consequence pre-eminent over other hawks.” 

In other hymns the hawk is apparently identified with Indra. 

“ When the bird, intimidating fits guardians), carried off hence (the 
Soma), it was at large ; flying, swift as thought, along the vast path (of 
the firmament) . . 

“ Having taken it, the hawk brought the Soma with him to a 
thousand and ten thousand sacrifices. .... This being provided, 

.the unbewildered (Indra) destroyed in the exhilaration of the 

Soma (his) bewildered foes.” 4 

This is followed by another hymn, of which the Rishi is again 
Vamadcva. 


1 Muir’s Grig. Sanskrit T., vol. iii. p. 
1G2, and J. R. A. S., New Series, i. 91. 

u Wilson’s trans., vol. ii. p. 32; 
R. V. i. 130. 

1 Wilson’s (runs., vol. i. p. 211; 
R. V. i. 93. 

The story of a god in the form of a 
hawk having carriad away the Soma 
from a mountain fastness, is thought 
to resemble the Scandinavian legends. 
It is told in the luldu, that Odiu dis- 
i-ovcred the inebriating mead in the 


icc-bound caverns of the (giants). U> 
bored his way through rocks, and cor¬ 
rupted the guardians of the caverns, 
and got possession of the coveted liquor. 
And then assuming tlie form of an eagle, 
he carried it off for the benefit of gods 
and men. In the Vedic hymns, frost is 
not the enemy, but drought. >SVv notice 
of works on Folk-Lore, by Kuhn ami 
Kelly, in Spectator, for Jan. 9th, 1864. 

‘ Wilson’s trails., vol. iii. p. 173; 
R. V. iv. 26. 

3 
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“ Being still in the germ, I have known all the births of these divinities 
in their order: a hundred bodies of iron confined me, but as a hawk 1 
came forth with speed. 

******* 

“When the hawk screamed (with exultation) on his descent from 

heaven,.the archer, Krisanu, pursuing with the speed of thought, 

and stringing his bow,.let fly an arrow against it” 1 

Amongst verses addressed to earthly objects, we observe first, 
a bird, supposed to be a partridge, whose cry, when coming from 
the south, was thought ominous of good fortune :— 

“ Crying repeatedly, and foretelling what will come to pass, the 
Kapinjala gives (due) direction to its voice, as a helmsman (guides) a 
boat . 

“ May no kite, no eagle, kill thee ; may no archer, armed with arrows, 
reach thee; crying repeatedly, in the region of the Pitris, be ominous of 
good fortune.” 2 . 


The next hymn, which is also by the llislii Gritsamada, again 
offers praises to this bird:— 

.“he utters both notes, as the chaunter of the Sarna recites 

the Gayatri and Trishtubh. 

“ Thou singest, bird, like the Udgatri chanting the Sdraa; thou trnir 

murest like the Brahmaputra at sacrifices. 

“ When uttering thy cry, O bird, proclaim good fortune; when sitting 
silently, cherish kind thoughts towards iis; when thou criest as thou 
art flying, let the sound be like that of a Into: so that, blessed with 
excellent descendants, we nmy worthily praise thee at this sacrifice.” 3 

, The feeling with which an eclipse of the sun was’regarded 
has the same fanciful, superstitious character. Tin's pheno¬ 
menon was attributed to Swarbhftnu, who was supposed to be 
the son of* an Asura or a D&nava, two names which are in- 


» Wilson’s trail*., vol. iii. p. 174; 
K, V. iv. 27. 


Wilson’s trims., vol. u. i> sin. 
V. ii. 42. 

Ibid, p. 317; R.V. ii. 43. 
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differently applied to those who are destructive or hostile. We 
will quote from a hymn by the Rishi Atri. 1 

“ W hen Surya, the son of the Asura Swarbhauu, overspread thee 
with darkness, the worlds were beheld like one bewildered, knowing not 
his place. 

“ When, Indra, thou wast dissipating those illusions of Swarbhauu 
which were spread below the sun, then Atri, by his fourth sacred prayer, 
discovered the sun concealed by the darkness impeding his functions/’ 

The Sun himself then speaks, saying to the poet: —- 

“ Let not the violator, Atri, through hunger, swallow with fearful 
(darkness) me, who am thine: thou art Mitra, whose wealth is truth : 
do thou and the royal Varuna both protect me.” 

Speaking again in his character of Rishi, the poet says 

“ Then the Bralnnan (Atri), applying the stones together,* propitiating 
the gods with praise, and adoring them with reverence, placed the eye 
of Surya in the sky : he dispersed the delusions of Swarbhauu. 

1 he sun, whom the Asura Swarbhiinu had enveloped with darkness, 
the sons of Atri subsequently recovered : no others were able (to effect 
liis release),” 

Further instances might easily be added in which we should 
find that the grass, the cows, and the mortar in which the Soma 
juice is prepared, and even the stones which express it, receive a 
passing testimony of loving adoration. But enough has already 
been cited to show that the Rishis had an excessive inclina¬ 
tion towards symbolism and personification. Nor can this be 
ranked as altogether an Oriental peculiarity, for the earliest 
poetry of other nations is marked by the same tendencies. It 
is a question still unsolved whether, and, if so, to what extent, 
the expressions used by the Rig- Veda poets were merely passing 
metaphors, or even at that early period had already become 

** For soma aacrifioc. 


Wilsoir \ >1. iii. p. 207 ; K. V. v. 40. 
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developed in India into objects of real belief. The same doubt 
might apply to attempts made to identify Prometheus and 
Yu lean vvitli the birth of the Vedic god Agni. One feels that 
the two notions are related, but cannot trace their genealogy. 
Other identifications again, such as that of the mythical dragons 
and the dragon-shaped cloud, into which Indra cast his thun¬ 
derbolt, are sufficiently obvious. Vritra, the demon which im¬ 
prisoned the rains, was the same as Alii, Alii was the same as 
Sushna, and Sushna was another name for drought. Thus 
drought was a dragon; and Professor Kuhn believes that this 
Vedic cloud-dragon was the original of all the dragons which 
abound in the sculptures, pictures, and stories of Northern 
Europe, including that over which St. George of England 
triumphed. 

Indra not only hurled his thunderbolt at Alii, but he “ stole 
the wheel of the car of the sun,” and sent that at “ the malig¬ 
nant.” “ Indra, thou hast for the sake of a mortal discomfited 
the sun.” One has been accustomed to look upon the sun as 
superior to Indra; but these relative positions were liable to 
change; and it is probable that Kutsa, for whose sake the 
wheel was stolen, was one of a party, or sect, who gave the 
highest worship to Indra as supreme. This idea of rolling 
about the sun as a fiery wheel is also traced to Germany . 1 

Before touching upon the more abstract conceptions of Deity 
of which the early hymns afford most interesting signs,.we must 
notice the position there given to Varna, Death. In later San¬ 
skrit literature, Varna was regarded as God of Death, and Ruler 
over the Manes (disembodied spirits). But this conception 
was of gradual formation ; and in the hymns of the Rig-Veda 
the word Yama seems to have implied little more than Death; 


1 See J. Grimm, Deutsche Mytholo- 
ejie, (2nd. ed.) 578, 586, w hero it is stated 
flint the sun in the Kdda is called h 
fair or bright wheal.” The relic <>f 


an annual festival is alluded to in 
wliuli a symbolic waggon wheel was set 
on Hre, and rolled rapidly down ri hill 
--Kelly, European Folk-Lore, 58, 6 1. 
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as, R. V. i. 38, 5 : “ Let not thy-worsliipper go along tlie road 
of Yama.” When these hymns discuss the possibilities of 
future life, they allude to other gods, but not to Yama. In the 
10th book of the Rig-Veda a hymn occurs in which Yama is 
described as coming into existence in company with a twin sister 
named Yaini, their father being called Yivaswat, and their 
* mother Saranyu. For the precise meaning of the words 
Yivaswat and Saranyu, some choice of interpretation is pre¬ 
sented; for by one eminent scholar Yivaswat is called the 
“ sky,” by another the “ light of heaven,” whilst the literal 
meaning of the word appears to be “the expanding.” We 
therefore adopt the suggestion made in a recent publication, 1 
that Yivaswat implies the firmament “ expanding ” to the sight 
at daybreak, or, in other words, becoming warm at sunrise. In 
corroboration of which interpretation, we observe that Yama 
is on some occasions called the son of Gandharva, this being a 
word which implies the solar fire. According to the same view, 
Saranyu is the dark cool air. The warm air of morning meets 
the cold air of night, and the result is a double current of cold 
and warm united. This is Yama and liis twin sister Y r ami. 
But as currents of air caused by daybreak are of short duration, 
Yama is represented by the poet as disentangling himself from 
Yami so soon as they are born, and going alone into a 
mysterious region between heaven and earth. It is probably a 
later conception of the Yedio period which describes this as an 
abode made for him by the spirits or manes, and him as the first 
of mortals who went to that world; “ for in passages where 
these ideas are expressed, there is,” says the article alluded to 
above, “an association between the moving air and departed 
life which is foreign to the oldest notions of the Vedas.” It is 
in the 10th book of the Rig-V eda, and again in the Atharvu 
Yeda, that Yama is spoken of as the first of men who departed 


(Goldstucker) Chambers's Cyclopaedia, x. 1SS. 
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to the celestial world—"the first who found for us the way.” 
At this period Yama is one of the Pitris (souls of ancestors), 
ultimately he becomes a king, who dwells " in light,” and 
grants " luminous abodes to the pious.” Eut although the dis¬ 
embodied souls of good men are welcomed when they reach the 
presence of Yama, the road to his dwelling is guarded by two 
four-eyed, brindled terrific dogs — one dog being spotted, and the 
other dark—-a notion which was possibly suggested by the dark 
and spotted effects of tw r ilight in the " twice-four regions of the 
compass,” athwart which the breeze of morning is supposed 
to rush. These watch dogs, we understand, signify that how¬ 
ever happy future existence may be, the road of death is beset 
by terror. " Choose an auspicious path,” " hasten past the two 
four-eyed brindled dogs,” are w r ords addressed to the soul of a 
man whose body is being burnt; and again, under similar cir¬ 
cumstances, Yama s favour is implored for the soul entrusted to 
his "two four-eyed, road-guarding, man-observingwatch dogs,” 
which are further spoken of as " the two brown messengers of 
Yama, broad of nostril and insatiable, which wander about 
among men.” 

To place ourselves in sympathy with this beautiful myth, wo 
must bear in mind that in India the heat and light of the sun 
are overpowering, and that there is little twilight either at even¬ 
ing or in morning. Darkness comes and goes with almost a 
startling rapidity; and man, who has slept during a portion of 
the glaring daylight, welcomes the long hours of darkness, not 
mainly as hours of slumber, but as hours of relief from heat and 
sunshine. Hindus do not, as we do, shut out tlic night with 
curtains and closed doors, but often remain in the open air 
watching the faintest sign of coming light, and conscious of the 
earliest movements of the still night-air. A solemn fcelino* 
sectns then to have aw akened the idea, that the transient breeze 
coming forth from darkness and passing away into space re 
sernblcd death; and thus followed an impression, that death 
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was a power tliat must be propitiated by offerings. But the office 
°f judging the dead is uot assigned to Yaraa in the Rig-Veda. 

We must now turn to those important hymns in which the 
“different gods” were viewed as “separate members of one 
soul.” In a most interesting paper on the “ Progress of the 
Yedic Religion towards Abstract Conceptions of the Deity,” 
Mr. Muir refers to Yaska's opinion in the tvords above quoted, 
lie observes, however, that Yaska wrote “at a period when 
reflection had long been exercised upon the contents of the 
hymns, and when speculation had made considerable advances.” 
Mr. Muir then proceeds to show that such reflection had com¬ 
menced even in the earlier hymns, and is indicated by. address- 
lug deity “ under such new names as Yiswakarman and Prajapati 
(lord of all creatures), appellations which were not suggested by 
any limited function connected with any single department of na¬ 
ture, but by the more general and abstract notion of divine power 
operating in the production and government of the universe.” 

In the 81st and 82nd hymns of the 10th book of the Rig- 
Yeda, Mr. Muir finds the word Yiswakarman, which “had for¬ 
merly been used as an epithet of Indra,”.to have become 

the name of a deity, if not of the deity. 


“ Our father, who, a rislii ami a priest, celebrated a sacrifice, offer¬ 
ing up all these worlds,—he earnestly desiring substance, veiling his 
earliest (form), entered into later (men). 

“ Wlmt was the position, what, and of what kind, was the beginning, 
from which the all seeing Yiswakarman produced the earth, and disclo.- ed 
the sky by his might? 

“ The one god, who has on every side eyes, on every side a face, on 
every side arms, on every side feet, when prod-icing the earth, blows it 
forth with his arms and with his wings. 

“ What was the forest, what was the tree, from which they fashioned 
the heaven and the earth? Inquire mentally, ye sages., what that was 
on which he took his stand, when establishing the worlds .* 1 


] J. It. A. S.. New Scries, voL i- p- 342. Orig. Sanskrit T. vol. iv. pp. 5, 7. 
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In the 82nd hymn of the same booh of the Rig-Veda, Viswa- 
karman is called “wise/* “ pervading,” “the creator, tlic dis¬ 
poser,^ the “ One” who “ dwells beyond the abode of the seven 
Risliis.” The last verse says, “Ye know not him who produced 
these tilings; something else is within you. The chanters of 
hymns go about enveloped in mist, and unsatisfied with idle talk.” 

In the following hymn, known as the Purasha-Sukta, 1 wc 
find again the same idea of a Supreme God, who produced the 
world by offering himself in sacrifice. 

“ Purusha has a thousand heads, a thousand eyes, a thousand feet. 
On every side enveloping the earth, ho overpassed (it) by a space of ten 
fingers. 

“Purusha himself is this whole (universe), which has been and 
whatever shall Ik-. He is abo the lord of immortality, since (or when) 
by food he expands. 

“Such is his greatness; and Purusha is superior to this. All 
existences are a quarter of him, and three-fourths of him (are) that 
which is immortal in the sky. 

“ With three quarters Purusha mounted upwards. A quarter of 
him was again produced here. He was then diffused everywhere over 
things which eat and things which do not eat. 

“ Prom him was born Vinij; and from Viraj, Purusha: when born, 
he extended beyond the earth, both behind and before. 

“When the gods performed a sacrifice with Purusha as the oblation, 
the spring was its butter, the summer its fuel, and the autumn its 
(acoo rn panv i 11 g) of ft ring. 

“This victim, Purusha, born in the beginning, they immolated on 
the sacrificial grass; with him the gods, the Siidhyas, and the Rishis 
sacrificed .” 2 

The hymn goes on to say that Purusha, being divided, “The 
Brahman was his mouth; the Rajanya was made his arms; the 
Vaisya was Ids thighs; the Sudra sprang from his feet.” And 
having further declared that the sun, the moon, the earth, the 

- Muir’o Orig. San krit T., vol. i. (2utl. cd.) p. o 
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sl\v_, were all made from portions of Purusha, the hymn con¬ 
cludes thus:— 

“ When the gods, performing sacrifice, bound Purusha as a victim, 
there were seven sticks (stuck up) for it (around the fire), and thrice 
seven pieces of fuel were made. 

“ With sacrifice the gods performed the sacrifice. These wore the 
earliest rites. These great powers have sought the sky, where are the 
former tSadiivas, gods 1 


The most remarkable point in this Purusha-Sukta is that, 
although Purusha is recognised as having a kind of personality, 
as Lord of immortality, and himself the universe, he is offered 
up m sacrifice. Mr. Muir says that the hymn was “ evidently 
produced at a period when the ceremonial of sacrifice had become 
largely developed, when great virtue was supposed to reside in 
its proper celebration, and when a mystical meaning had come 
to be attached to the various materials and instruments of the 
ritual as well as to the different members of the victim." 

Ihe Pumsha-Sukta is also important, owing to the origin it 
attributes to Brahmans, Rfijanyas, Vaisyas, and Sudras; hut on 
this point it is observed that, “ in a hymn of this allegorical and 
mystical character, it cannot be assumed that the writer intended 
to represent it as a historical fact, that the four different classes 
sprang from different parts of Punish a^s body; anymore than 
that he desired to assert as literally true, what he has stated in 
\crscs 13 and 11, that “the moon was produced from his mind; 
the sun from his eye," c &c., &c. The Rishis did not in fact aim 
at being historians; they were ports, striving to account for the 
phenomena of the universe by sublime, but contradictory, con¬ 
jectures. 

Before we quit this subject of sacrifice as producing the world, 
we must quote some verses of the 130th hymn of the lOilt 
book of the Rig-Veda. 

,T * A * ,s -> Ngw Series, vol. i. pp. I - Muir’s Ovig. Sanskrit T., ,vul. i 
cW “ d ° 7 ' | (2ml. ul.)pp. 11,15. 
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cc The (web of) sacrifice, which is stretched on every side with 
threads, which is extended with one hundred (threads), the work 
of the gods,—these fathers who have arrived weave it ; they sit 
where it is extended (saying) : ‘ weave forwards, weave backwards/ 

The man stretches it out and spins it, the man has extended it 
over this sky.” 1 

It is then stated that the Sama-Veda verses were the shuttles 
for the woof, the Gayatri was the metre attendant upon Agni, 
each metre being devoted to a special god. “ By this means 

men were made Itishis.Beholding, I know (or 1 believe 

I behold) with my mind, (as) an eye, those ancients who per¬ 
formed this sacrifice.” 1 

There are some hymns in the Atharva-Veda translated by Mr. 

Muir, in which “The Supreme Deity appears,” he says, “ to be 
celebrated under the appellation of Skambha (or support).” In 
some verses he seems to be identified with Purusha, but distinct 
from and superior to Prajfipati, and again identified with Indra, 
and perhaps also with the highest Brahma who is “ represented 
as born (or perhaps developed) from toil and tapas” 2 Amid 
this confusion of persons, it is satisfactory to refer to the deri¬ 
vation of the word. Professor Goldstucker, as quoted by Mr. 

Muir, replies to a question from the latter in these words: 

“ The sense of skambha is, in my opinion, the same as that 
given in your ' Original Sanskrit Texts/ vol. iv. pp. 17, 18— 
skambh and stambh being merely phonetic varieties of the same 
dhatu, and skambha therefore the same as It is the 

‘ fulcrum/ and in the Atharva-Veda hymns, x. 7, 8, seems to 
mean the fulcrum of the whole world, in all its physical, reli¬ 
gious, and other aspects. The object of the hymn being to 
inquire what this fulcrum is, from the answer given to the 
various questions, it seems to follow that it is there imagined to 
br the primitive Deity or the primitive Veda, the word brahman 

» Muir's Orig. Sanskrit T. vol. lii. I s M.iir, J. K. A. New Series, vol. 
p. 17a. I i- p- 3(>1. 
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bi the neuter implying both. From this primitive Veda, not 
visibly but yet really {sat.) existing, not only all the godsj worlds, 
religious rites, (verses 1, 2, ff. 19 If.) were derived, but also the 
existing three Vedas (verse 14) and the Atharvan were 
c fashioned 9 (verse 20).” 

For the remainder of this very important passage we must 
refer to Mr. Muir's article. 1 

These hymns indicate considerable advance towards recogni¬ 
tion of unity in the “ Support " of the universe. A very inde¬ 
finite recognition, we must allow ; for, although Skambha is the 
“ highest divine mystery," — “ Men say that nonentity is one, 
the highest member of Skambha." Such expressions are not 
infrequent in the ancient hymns, and we believe they indicate 
that the poet's views and feelings about infinity were such as no 
existing theories could satisfy. 

The following hymn was first brought into notice by Mr. 
Colebrooke. 2 

then ili.'i< was no entity, nor nonentity; no wtrhl, nor sky r nor 
aught above it: nothing anywhere in the happiness of anyone, in¬ 
volving or involved ; nor water deep and dangerous. Deathwas not; 
nor then was immortality ; nor distinction of day and night. But that 
lueathed without ablation, single with (Swadhti) her who is sustained 
with him. Other than him nothing existed (which) since (has been). 
Darkness there was; (for) this universe was enveloped with darkness, 
and was undistinguishable (like fluids mixed in) waters; but that mass, 
which was covered by the husk, was (at length) produced by the power 
of contemplation.” 

Mr. Muir gives the following translation of this hymn : 1 

“ There was then neither nonentity nor entity : therd was no atmo- 


1 J. K. A. S., New Series, to], i. n. 

a m, 

“ t’olebroolce, Mi.--, h'osuvs, i. , 33. 

K. V. x. 121). 


1 See Mi*. Moir’i) Papev, entitle,i ( 
’* Brogresa of the Vodie Keliglou to 
abst-rnet Conceptious the 

Deity. 
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sphere, nor shy above. What enveloped (all)? Where, in the receptacle 
of what, (was it contained) ? Was it water, the profound abyss? 

“ Death was not then, nor immortality; there was no distinction of 
day or night. That One breathed calmly, self-supported ; there was 
nothing different from or above it. 

“In the beginning darkness existed, enveloped in darkness. All 
this was undistinguishable water. That One which lay void, and 
wrapped in nothingness, was developed by the power of fervour (tcqms). 

“ Desire (kdtna) first arose in It, which was the primal germ of 
mind; (and which) sages, searching with their intellect, have dis¬ 
covered in their heart to be the bond which connects entity with non¬ 
entity. 

“ The ray (or cord) which stretched across these (worlds), was it 
below or was it above? There were there impregnating powers and 
mighty forces, a self-supporting principle beneath, and energy aloft. 

“ Who knows, who hero can declare, whence has sprung, whence, 
this creation? The gods are subsequent to the formation of this 
(universe) ; who then knows whence it arose ? 

“ From what this creation arose, and whether (any one) made it or 
not,—lie who in the highest heaven is it 3 ruler, ho verily knows, or 
(even) he does not know/' 


Referring to the views which ancient Hindus entertained of 
these ideas, we find a writer in the Satapatha Brahman a of the 
W hite \ ajur-Yeda, explaining that “ in the beginning this uni¬ 
verse was, as it were, and was not, as it were. . . P . . There 
was then neither nonentity nor entity ; for mind was. as it were, 
neither entity nor nonentity ” But it is further explained that 
u mind being created,” w ished to become manifest, and for this 
purpose mind performed vigorous abstraction, which was an 
effort so severe that mind swooned; but afterwards “ mind 
created voice, voice created breath, breath created eye, eve 
created ear, car created action (or ceremony), and action created 
fire.” A 

We observe the same desire to express belief in an unknown 


1 J. It. A. S., New Seri*,' , vol. i. p, 315, 
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infinite power in the 121st hymn of the 10th hook of the Itig'- 
Veda. The following verses arc quoted from a translation hy 
Professor Max Muller, 1 the first words being: 


“ In the beginning there arose the source of golden light.”. 

“ He whose power these snowy mountains, whose power the sea pro 
claims, with the distant river;—He whose these regions are, as it were 
his two arms;—Who is the god to whom we shall offer our sacrifice ? 

“ He through whom the sky is bright and tho earth firm— lie 
through whom the heaven was established, nav, the highest heaven— 
He who measured out the light in the air;—Who is the God to whom 
w^e shall offer our sacrifice ? 

“ He to whom heaven and earth, standing firm by His will, look up, 
trembling inwardly — He over whom the rising sun shines forth ;—Who 
is the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice ? 

“ Wherever the mighty water-clouds went, where they placed the 
seed and lit the fire, tlience arose He who is the only lifoof the bright 
gods ; —Who is the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice ? 

“ He who hy His might looked even over the water-clouds, the 
clouds which gave strength and lit the sacrifice, He who is God above 
all gods ; —Who is the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice ?’* 

Mr. Muir, in his later version, commences this hymn thus : 

“ Iliranyagarbha arose in the beginning.” 

And he gives a tenth and concluding verse: 

“ Prajapati, no other than thou is lord over all these created things ; 
may we obtain that, through desire of which we have invoked thee ; 
may we become masters of riches.” 2 


But the ancient Hindus did not merely make sublime en¬ 
quiries touching the existence and eternity of God and the 
universe, but they were a people who could confess ignorance* 
and sav, tx I understand not/’ “ Mine ears aiv turned (to hear 
him), mine eyes (to behold him); this light that is placed in 


A. 8. T,.p. 569. 
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the heart (seeks to know him).What shall I declare him ? 

how shall I comprehend him?” 1 

Many other passages might be cited to show their feeling of 
the impossibility of understanding these subjects; but yet more 
interesting are their confessions of sin, as : 

“ May our sin, Agni, be repented of.” 

“ Thou whose countenance is turned to all sides, art our defender: 
may our sin be repented of. Do thou convey us in a ship across the 
sea for our welfare : may our sin bo repented of.” 2 

But the most touching confessions of weakness, sin, and 
sorrow arc in hymns to Vanina, 3 * thus translated by Prof. Max 
Muller : 

“Let me not yet, O Varuna, enter into the house of clay ; have 
mercy, Almighty, have mercy ! 

“ If I go along trembling, like a cloud driven by the wind ; have 
mercy, Almighty, have mercy ! 

“ Through want of strength, thou strong and bright god, have I gone 
to the wrong shore ; have mercy, Almighty, have mercy ! 

“Thirst came upon the worshipper, though he stood in the midst of 
the waters ; have mercy, Almighty, have mercy ! 

“ Whenever we men, O Varuna, commit an offence before the 
heavenly host; whenever we break thy law through thoughtlessness ; 
have mercy, Almighty, have mercy ! 

In another hymn of this character the penitent says : 

" It was not our doing, O Varuna, it was necessity, an intoxicating 
draught, passion, dice, thoughtlessness. The old is near to mislead 
the young ; even sleep brings unrighteousness.” 5 


1 Wilson ’3 trail?., vol. iii. p. 397 ; 
R.V. vi. 9. 

- Ibid, vol. i. pp. 253, 254 j R. V. 
i. 97. 

3 Varuna is a name for t he ruler over 

Night and Water. It i? the same word 

ns t he Greek Ovpavds, and means somc- 
thing which covers, it* water covers the 


irth and 'dght covers the heavens. 
High moral character is ahum attri¬ 
buted to Varuna, hut it is to Varuna ns 
n :, *7 1 ? bo1 °f Uneeeu, Impersonal, 
Almighty power. 

* A. S', t., p. 640 ; R. v. vH. 87 . 
Ibid, p. 641 j R. V. vii. 80. 
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Alluding to these confessions, Mr. Muir observes : “Vanina, 
1 -u more than any other god, was regarded as possessing a high 
moral character/’ And “the same, or nearly the same, func¬ 
tions and attributes,” he continues, “as are ascribed to. Varan a 
are also attributed to him and Mitra conjointly. They uphold 
and rule over the earth and sky, the shining and the terrestrial 
regions, and place the sun in the heavens,” and so forth. But 
the distinction is, as pointed ont by Dr. Roth, that, whilst Mitra 
and Varuna are equally the kings of day, Vanina alone is 
regent of the night. 1 


* J. It. A. S., New Scries, vol. i. p. 80. 





“ May the oxen (draw) happily, the men labour happily, the 
plough furrow happily.” — Hymn run Ploughing Season, 
E. V. iii. 57. 



CHAPTER III. 


Loculilif of the Rig-Veda Hindus.—Country of the Seven Rivers.—Sara strati to 
the East — River Kaplun to tin West.—Sea unknown.—Country wild. — Lions, 
Wolves, Elephants .— Woods cl< cured by Fire. — Agriculture.—Hymn for Season 
of ploughing. — Metals, Money, Gambling .— War, — Dark-complexioned Enemies. 
— Conquered or amalgamated. 


Vkdic hymns have been giving us the religious thought and 
poetic expression of the most ancient period of Hinduism, and, 
at the same time, have been leading us on to inquiries where it 
was that this u nation’s life” commenced. To such inquiry the 
hymns themselves make a reply, by pointing to the number and 
importance of their rivers. Indra, they say, 
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J)ng with the thunderbolt the beds of the rivers, and sent them 
forth by long continuous paths.” 

“ % sacrifice the divine rivers, immortal, unobstructed, continue 
perpetually to flow with sweet waters, like a horse that is beiim ureed 
m his speed.’’ 1 2 * 4 ° 6 

Or a libation used in sacrifice is said to 


^ co pi°us, swift as the wind, and rapid as the waters of a 
river down a declivity, breaking through the confining banks, and 
hurrying on with their waves, like a high spirited steed.”® 

liig-\ eda poets delight not only in the force, but also in the 
number of the rivers by which they are surrounded. Two or 
more rivers are continually invoked. Indra is praised because 
“ he has replenished the four rivers of sweet water, spread over 
the surface of the earth.”’ And on another occasion “fear 
entered into the heart of Indra,” and he traversed ninety and 
nine streams like a (swift) hawk.”* The more usual language of 
tlie lug-Y eda is that Indra sent forth seven rivers. 


he has sent 


4 fn< * ra . maf le the waters flow for man ; . . 

forth the seven rivers.” 5 

‘‘Indra .... thou becamest (furious) like a horse’s tail, thou hast 
rescued the ktne;.thou hast let loose the seven rivers.’ « 


These “seveu great rivers” are supposed to have “aug¬ 
mented in might ” the radiant god Agni “ as soon as he was 
born.” 


ihe seven eternal, ever-youthful rivers, sprung from the same 
source, received Agni as their common embryo .*’7 

Another poet says, 

“ All (sacrificial) vinnds concentrate in Agni. as the seven great 
rivers flow into the ocean.’ 8 


1 Wilson’s {rails,, vol. iti. p. 121; 
ft. Y. ir. 3. 

2 Ibid, p. 229; R V. ir. 58. 

' Ibid, vol. i. p. lfiS 5 R, V. i. H2. 

4 Ibid, vol. i. pp. 88, 89 j ft. V. i. 32. 


' Wilson^ Iran-., vol. in. n. 175 
ft . V. iv. 28. 

6 Ibid, vol. i. p. 87 ; ft. Y. i. 32. 

7 Ibid, vol. ii. p. 320; ft., V. hi\ 1 

8 Ibid. vol. i. p. 189 ; R. Y. i. 71 
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These and similar passages have long been accepted as signs 
that the Rig-Veda Hindus must have dwelt in the country of the 
seven rivers, a district described in Sanskrit literature as the 
Sapta Sindhu; but it is to M. Vivien de Saint-Martin that we 
are indebted for a more definite and accurate knowledge of Rig- 
Veda geography. 1 M. St. Martin has devoted much time and 
attention to his treatise on this subject, feeling that it was the 
geography of the hymns which gave them real historic value, 
and that by an inquiry of this nature alone it was possible 
to fix the site of the Hindus during the Rig-Vcda period, and 
to trace their progress from the Indus to the Ganges. He 
finds in M. Langlois’s translation of the Rig- Veda a hymn 
addressed especially to rivers, which he believes to be amongst 
the later compositions of the Rig-Veda period. Seventeen rivers 
are there separately invoked, the chief of which lie identifies 
with the rivers of the Punjab. The inspiring subject of the 
hymn is the grandeur of Sindhu (or the Indus). Sindhu 
descends from the hills with the sound of thunder. Other 
rivers hasten on to bring tribute to the great Sindhu, who 
marches grandly as a mighty monarch between the extended 
w ings of his army. But the poet is dwelling, apparently, in the 
eastern quarter of the Rig-Veda territory, and lie has seen, or 
has, at least, heard of the Ganges and the Jumna. The hymn 
commences, “O GangJ, Yamunfi, Saraswati M. St.-Martiu ob¬ 
serves that only on one other occasion is the Ganges mentioned 
in the hymns; the Jumna is better known, being nearer to the 
Indus, but is comparatively unimportant, whereas the Saraswati, 
which is the third river of the invocation, “belongs completely 
to the historic theatre ” of the period. The Saraswati is wor¬ 
shipped as a protecting harrier between Hindus and eastern 
enemies. 


^uest. cl I'lmlo, d’npW* k\s Hymn* 
Vodiquea. Pans. ]S(«V 
*’ Ibul, p. ]2. 


1 Ins Ktiido sur la Geographic 
et les populations prim it ires <lu NorU* 
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“ The Saraswati is the most beautiful, the most amiable, the most 
honoured among the seven sisters. 1 

“ The waves of the Saraswati flow for our protection, she is for us 
like a town of iron. 2 

“Saraswati, do thou protect us; associated with the Maruts, and 
firm (of purpose), overcome our foes, whilst Indra slays the chief of the 
Sandikas. 3 

“May Indra be most prompt to come nigh for our protection, and 
Saraswati dwelling with (tributary) rivers.’’ 4 

And again in the sixth book of the Rig.Veda from which we 
have just quoted, the Rishi Bharadwaja addresses a whole hymn 
to the Saraswati. As a goddess, but still a river, she is thus 
described : 5 

“ With impetuous and mighty waves she breaks down the precipices 
of the mountains, like a digger for the lotus fibres; we adore for our 
protection, with praises and with sacred rites, Saraswati, the under¬ 
miner of both her banks. 

“ Destroy, Saraswati, the revilers of the gods, the offspring of the 
universal deluder, Brisaya; giver of sustenance, thou hast acquired for 
men the lands (seized by the Asuvas), and hast showered water upon 
them. 1 

May the fierce Saraswati, riding in a golden chariot, the destructress 
of enemies, be pleased by our earnest laudation. 

“ May Saraswati, who has seven sisters,. 

e ‘ May Saraswati, filling (with radiance) the vast expanse of earth 
and heaven, defend us from the reviler.” 

In conclusion, Saraswati, “ who is the most impetuous of all 
streams,” is entreated not to overwhelm the worshippers “with 
(excess of) water.” 

At a later period, the Saraswati attained a reputation for such 
sanctity, that holy hermitages, or associations of ascetics were 
established on its banks, and its neighbourhood was resorted to 


1 St.-Martin, Geographic, p. 15. 

I Ibid, p. 16. 

Hymn by Grilsanmdu, Wilson 1 ; 
trans.. vol. ii. p 284. j R. V. ii. .‘R». 


1 Hymn by Rijiswan, Wilson’s traits., 
vol. iii. p. 492 ; R. V. vi. 52. 

5 Wilson’s trans., rol. hi, p. 504 fT, ; 
R. V. vi. 61. 
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as a place for solemn sacrifice. Even at the present time the 
river retains its reputation, and is regarded with peculiar vene¬ 
ration 1 by those who dwell in its immediate vicinity. 

At a later period the code of Manu declares the country ^ 
enclosed between the Saraswati and the Drishadwati 2 to be a 
holy territory fitted for the abode of Brahmans. 

Again in the Rig-Veda we read : 


“ Do thou, Agin, shine on the frequented (banks) of the Drishadwati, 
A pay a, and Saraswati rivers.” 3 

The Drishadwati and the Apaya are not, however, noticed in 
the hymn to rivers which passes from the Saraswati to the 
Satadru or Sutledge : 

“ O GangH, Yamuna, Saraswati, Satadru, with the Parushni, listen to 
my hymn.” 

The Satadru, or Sutledge, is the largest of the many affluents 
of the Indus. The Beas runs into it near Ferozeporc, and tin* 
hymns allude in an interesting manner to their confluence. 
The Sanskrit name for Beas is Vipasa, literally, “ unloosed/" or 
" unfettered/ 1 M. St. -Martin considers the Parushni in the 
hymn to be theVip&s& under another name, the word Parushni, 
.signifying u cloud/" being used probably to describe the mist 
and spray with which this river was seen to rush alpng. The 
Marudvriddha, which follows, is a name said not to appear in any 
other passage of the Rig-Veda. It is figured in Kiepert’s Map, 
published with Lassen's Ind. Alt., vol. ii. The word signifies 
“ increased by the winds," and it is identified by M. St.-Mnrtin 
with the Ravi. Still proceeding westward, we come to the 
Akesines and the Vitasta, affluents of the Ravi. The Akesines 
is now called the Chenab; but in the time of Alexander the 
(heat, as in that of the hymn to rivers, it Imiv the Me 

I ,, 'J ^ iUon * H trnns., vol. iii. p. 25 : 
I II. V. m. 23. 1 


1 81.-Martin, p. 10. 
* Mumi, ii. 17. 
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Akesines, or Black. The Vitastfi, is now known as the Beliat, 
the Hyphasis of Alexander’s geographers. 

On crossing tlie Vitastsl, or Behat, M. St.-Martin observes, 
that we cpiit the territory known as the Punjab, and enter a 
country with which historians and travellers are much less 
familiar. r l his extreme north-western district was celebrated 
in the ancient period of India for sacred ponds (or tanks) and 
is called, on some occasions, Rishika, or country of Eishis. 

We need not here follow M. St.-Martin in the identification 
of the last six or eight of the livers which the hymn invokes, 
but they are expressly named as joining the Indus: 

“ 0 Indus, thou at first minglest thy rapid waters with those of the 
Trishtaum, of the Rasa, of the Sveti, of the Kubha, thou earryest with 
thee on the same chariot the Gomati and the Krurnu.” 1 

1 lie Kubha is probably the same as the Kophen of the 
(necks', and the Greek Kophen undoubtedly indicated the 
Kabul river. Rasfi means originally “juice/’ “water,” and 
this and the other rivers here mentioned all appear to have 
arisen in the mountains above Kabul. 

Ibis description of a country in which one great riven* bursts 
roith with a sound of thunder, and runs its course attended or 
accompanied by six or seven other rivers, and their minor 
abluents and branches, applies most accurately to the Punjab. 
Into this country of many waters the Hindus of the Rig-Veda 
bad migrated. They entered from the west. They saw the 
Indus already become a great river from its confluence with the* 
Kophen, and they called it Sindhu (Indus) River, They crossed 
in succession, 1st, the Jeluin (Vitastfi) ; 2nd, the Chenab 
(Akesines); 3rd, the Ravi (Marudvriddha) the river of Lahore; 
4th, the Beas (Vipas&); 5th, they recognised the junction of 
the Beas with the larger Sutlej ; and Oth, they arrived at the 


Si.-Martin, p. 13. 
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Saraswati, which they accepted as a protecting boundary. This 
was the “ Iron Gate 1 between Nisluidas,” and probably in ancient 
days the Saraswati may not have been the insignificant stream 
it is at present. 2 M. St.-Martin finds traces of old cities in 
what is now a desert, and lie conjectures that by burning down 
forests, and depriving the land of moisture, the Hindus them¬ 
selves changed fertile soil into sand. 

The country extending from the Saraswati in the east to the 
river Kophen or Kabul in the west, may be accepted, therefore, 
as the geographical area over which the Hindus ranged during 
the period of the Pig-Veda. To the north they were bounded 
by the Himalaya and lower ranges of mountains; and to the 
south the hymns have been thought to lead us to the sea. Poets 
continually declare that ff the rivers rush to the ocean;” that 
the “winds toss the clouds as the ocean tosses ships;” that 
“ merchants desirous of gain crowd the ocean with their ships.” 
But M. St.-Martin does not believe that Hindus had reached 
the sea at so early a period. The Samudra, or great water into 
which the rivers rushed, was, he believes, the Indus swollen to 
the dimensions which it acquires in Scinde. He refers to Lieut. 
Pottinger, in whose “ Travels ” we find the following passage, 
describing the Indus, which “ varies its course, between south 
and south-west, to the fortress of Attock, in north latitude 
33° 55'. To the northward of that place it is distinguished by 
the title of Aboo Seen, or Father Piver, and there it is usually 


1 Mux Mailer, Letter on the* Classi- 
(ieution of the Turanian. Languages, p. 
170. 

The names of iheso rivers arc spelt 
diihivntly in different books. They 
are thus enumerated in * Belooohistan 
unci Sin do 7 by Liout. Pottinger: 

“ The five rivers of the Punjab, pass¬ 
ing from west to ea-t, are Iho Hehat or 
eiieluin, anciently Hydaspes. The 
(Hnniaub, or Jemiub, anciently Ake- 
Mucb. The Havoc, or ancient Ifv- 
drastes. These three unite about 70 
mileo north eusi of Mooltun, and take 


the name of iho centre one, or Ohennb. 
The fourth river is the Bccas, and tho 
litfh the Sutledge. These two, when 
1 united, form the Hyphasis of ancient. 

geography. They arc sometimes known 
I by the name of the Sutledge, but most 
frequently nowst days called the G-urru 
or Gurrah, They run into the Clm- 
liaub, in latitude 2l> 10' north, longi¬ 
tude 71 r 28' east, and the whole receive 
tfie title of ‘ Punjnud,’ or 4 five streams/ 
until they enter the.Indus, us stated in 
the text.”—Chap. x. p. :io6, note. 

•St.-Maid in, p. 22. 
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called the Roode Attock, or river of Attock, by which name it 
is known until joined by the Punjuud, or five streams, that 
water the provinces within the Punjab. Here it may be said to 
enter Sinde; and, accordingly, it seems to be thenceforth ex¬ 
clusively spoken of as Duryac Sinde.Sea of Sinde.”_ 

Travels, Beloochistan and Sinde, page 350. 1 

This country, intersected by many rivers, appears in the Rig. 
Veda to have been infested by wolves and other wild beasts. 
A man who had fallen into a well erics out, “ Sorrows assail 
me, as a wolf falls upon a thirsty deer.” Or the Rishi Kutsa 

says, “ the rays of the sun.drive back the wolf crossing 

the great waters. ’ And again, still haunted by dread of wolves 
the same poet says :— 

Onue, a tawny wolf beheld me faring on my way, and having seen 
me, rushed upon me (rearing), as a carpenter whose back aches (with 
stooping, stands erect from his work). ’ 2 

The prowess of Vishnu is such, that “he is like a fearful, 
ravenous, mountain-haunting, wild beast.” The word used is 
supposed to mean a lion.3 “As hunters chase a lion in a forest 

occurs m a hymn by the Rishi Paura, and similar expressions 
arc not rare. 

I eacocks, parrots, quails and partridges, inhabited the woods ; 
elephants trampled down 5 the forests; and, as in North America* 
fuc made for them a path through blackened woods. 

Of Agni, they say :— 

10$ miles. The whole of this space is 
one complete sheet of water in the rains 
and hot season, myl appears as one 
river .”—Appendix to Mouuhtuart J£f- 
phinstone's '‘Kingdom o/CaubulvoL ii. 
Appendix from Lieut. Macartney, 
p. 477. 

..... ^ 3 Wilson’s trail?., vol. i. p. 274 • 

, om ™is point to Mittenda Kot, where R. A . i. 103r. 

they fall into the Indus, these five ;J I bid, vol. ii. p. 94 ; R. V. i. 154. 

Ntreama take the name of Rimjnnd. The 4 Ibid, vol. iii. p 3C0; R. V. v . 7 J . 

nuns and punjjuid run nearly pantile] to ’ Ibid, vol. i. p. 174; li. V. i.’o'i. 

tac 1 °ther, the distance across being only 


* A similar description is given by 
Mountstuart Elpliinstone 

tko Jelum joins the Cbeuab about 
o0 miles above Mooltun. About 30 
miles lower down these joint streams 
receive the Ravi. At Sheeueebukree 
lliey are joined by the Ghnmi, or joint- 
streams of the Beeas and Sutiedce. 
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“ Who shines amidst the forests as if satisfying himself (with food); 
who (rushes along) like water down a declivity, and thunders like a 
chariot (of war); dark-pathed, consuming yet delightful, he is regarded 
like the sky, smiling with constellations. 

“ He who is in many places ; who spreads over the whole earth, like 
an animal without a herdsman, that goes according to its own will; 
Agui, the bright-shining, consuming the dry hushes, by whom the pain 
of blackness (is inflicted on the trees), entirely drinks up their moisture.’’ 1 


And thus, as M. St.-Martin believes, fire slowly dried up the 
country, and caused the great sandy deserts of Sugdh and Mar- 
war, in which the Saraswati became buried. 

Praises to Agni, “whose pure and spreading flame blazes in 
the forest,” are very frequent. He is called “ feeder upon trees,” 
when “ easily thinning the woods,” his flames spread over the 
earth, he “ glides along unarrested,” “ rapid in movement as a 
fast-flying tlrief .” 2 

Agni shears the liair of the earth. The wind makes manifest 
Agni, sporting with the ashes of the forest. The forests are en¬ 
wrapped in “ a banner of smoke,” and “ the birds are terrified 
but when the flames have done their work, the wood is “easy 
of access.” Penetrating thus through tangled forests, we find 
them amongst “mountains, whose tresses are trees,” inhabited 
by graceful spotted deer,” and singing hymns in favour of agri¬ 
culture. .' 4 * 

“ 0 beautiful Aswins, sowing barley with the plough^ drawing forth 
nod for man, and sweeping away the Dasyu with the thunderbolt, yo 
have created great light for the Arya.” 3 

Arva means themselves (the Hindus); whilst Dasyu, literftlly 
thief or robber, is one of their names for the,people who spoiled 
their crops, and whom they ultimately conquered. Barley, we 
observe, was sown with the plough; and Professor Lassen gives it 


1 Wilaon*8 trans., vol. ii. p. 221 ; 
It V. ii. 4, 

H)iU ; vol. iii. p. HK) ; R. V. vi. 12. 


■' Muir's Orig. .Sanskrit T., vol. ii. 
p. 375. 
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as his opinion, that as the word for plough, in western languages, 
is not derived from Zend and Sanskrit, we may infer that these 
nations separated before ploughs were much known. 1 At all 
events, the Hindus of the Rig- Veda could plough ; and they 
ha\c preserved a hymn to be used at the commencement of the 
ploughing season. 

“ May the heavens, the waters, the firmament, be kind to us; may 
the lord of the field be gracious to us : let us, undeterred (by foes), 
have recourse to him. 

“ May the oxen (draw) happily, the men labour happily ;. may 

the traces bind happily ; wield the goad happily.” * 


Other hymns speak of measuring “fields” 3 with a rod, and 
carrying home produce in carts. 

1 he bisu (Dalhergia Sisu), now known as one of the chief 
timber trees ot India, is used for the construction of ears. 4 

b ix firmly the substance of the khayar (axle), give solidity to the 
sisu (floor) of the car.” 


Carpenters, or what we should call coach-builders, were even 
more important to these early Hindus than they are to us; and 
a well-built car is invoked as a divine protection. 

(Chariot made of tire) forest-lord, be strong of fabric ; be our friend, 
bo oui protector, aud be manned by warriors: thou art girt with cow¬ 
hides.” . 

Worship with oblatious the chariot constructed of the substance of 

heaven aud earth, the extracted est-euce of the forest-lords ;.the 

encompassed with the cow-hide .” 5 


In these cars they appear to have been continually travelling. 
Road-making is alluded to, and also resting-places on the road, 
at which refreshments were in readiness : at least so thought 


2 \" d : Alt -> v °l- i. p. 9(34 (2nd ed.). 
VV ikon’s trims., vol. iii. p. 224: 

U. \ . IV. 57. 

J ibid, vol. i. p. 284 j R. V. i. 110. 


4 Wilson’s trans., vol. iii. p. 88; R. V. 
iii. 53. 

5 Ibid, vol. iii. p. 475; It. V. vi. 47. 







the late Professor Wilson. The Maruts, or winds, are said to 
have such resting-places provided for them amongst the clouds; 
and as “ Prapathas or Choltries were not likely to be pure mytho¬ 
logical inventions, those for the Maruts must have had their pro¬ 
totypes on earth.” 

“ Maruts, all good things are in your cars ; on your shoulders abides 
emulous strength ; at your resting places on the road refreshments (are 
ready.’’) 1 

Metals are continually mentioned in the Rig-Veda, where a 
poet praises Indra as eagerly “ as a carpenter bends the pliant 
metal round the wheel;” and when the foot of Vispala, wife of 
Khela, u had been cut off like the wing of a bird, in an engage¬ 
ment by night,” the Aswins “ gave her an iron leg that she might 
walk ; the hidden treasure (of the enemy being the object of the 
conflict).” 8 Of arms and ornaments made of metal, w r e have 
already had some brilliant descriptions. Metal money would 
also appear to have been in use, nishkas of gold being mentioned. 

“ I, Kukshivat, unhesitatingly accepted a hundred nishkas.” 3 

Their riches they “hid in a chest, a hill, or a well, as is still 
the custom in many parts of India.” Ten lacs of rupees, belong¬ 
ing to the Peshwa (,£100,000), were found built into the side of 
a well, when the English took possession of Poonah. 4 And 
within the last few years we read, that the late Queen of Chide 
prepared a secret place, under the lake which washed the palace 
walls, w herein to conceal her money, in the event of the English 
taking military possession of the country. 


1 Wilson’ 6 trails., vol. ii. p. 151, ancl 
Intro, xvi. ; It. V., i- 106. 

• Ibid, vol. i. p. 311 ; R. V. i. 116 
1 Ibid, vol. ii. p. 17 j R. V. i. 126. 
On the word niahkft, see “ Ancient 
Indian Weights,” pp. 7—10, a paper 
communicated in 1861 to the Numis¬ 
matic Soeiotjr of London, by Mr. Ed¬ 
ward Thomas. Numismatic Chronicle. 
New .Series, vol iv. p. 122. note. 


Nishkas appear to have been gold 
coins, worn as necklaces. Mr. Thomas 
cites Profe^or GoldBtueker as saying, 
“that the word may be satisfactorily 
derived from »/>, out, and ka, Splen¬ 
dour’ (from kun , to shine).” Nislika 
occur- in PAnini, v. i. 2 o v j go- v 
ii. 110 . 

■’ Trans. oftheSanhitAof8Ama-Veda, 

by Rev. J. Stevenson, )>. 37, notv. 
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The use of money in trade may not, however, have been un¬ 
known ; for " merchants desirous of gain” are cited in the Rig- 
Veda as sending their ships to the sea. 1 In another hymn it is 
said, that whether men are "helpless or clever,” they must 
“ adhere to a bargain,” even though it should have proved dis¬ 
advantageous. 2 

Amongst the vices which the Vedic hymns record, gambling 
is the most frequently mentioned and the most deeply deplored. 

In a hymn, praying for protection from enemies, the Rislii Kanwa 
says, that he does not denounce the man who reviles him; lie 
"fears to speak evil (of any one), as a gamester fears (his adver¬ 
sary) holding the four (dice), until they are thrown.” 3 

In the touching 87th hymn of the 10th book of. the Rig-Veda, 
the penitent exclaims, "It was not our doing, O Varuna; it 
was necessity, an intoxicating draught, passion, dice.” Another 
hymn, from the same tenth book of the Rig-Veda, "may 
possibly,” Mr, Muir observes, "be the production of one who 
lays before us the sad results of his own bitter experience 
showing with "great vividness and graphic power” that " the 
seductions and miseries of gambling” were "as acutely felt in 
those early ages as they are in these later times.” 

1. r J.he tumbling, air-born (products) of the great Vibbidaka tree 
(i.e., the dice) delight me as they continue to roll on the dice-board. 

Ihe exciting dice enchant me, like a draught of the soma-planl growing 
on Mount Miijavat. 

“ She (the gamesters own wife) never wronged or despised me. 

She was kind to rne and to my friends, but J, for the sake of the 
partial dice, have spurned my devoted spouse. 

“ 3. My mother-in-law detests mo; my wife rejects nie. In his need 
(the gamester) finds no comforter. 1 cannot discover what is tho enjoy 
merit of tho gambler, any more than I can perceive what is the happi¬ 
ness of a worn-out hack horse. 

3 Wilson’s irons., vol. i. p. 1 l i • R. V. 
i. 41. S 


1 Wilson’s trail?., vol. i. p. 12S: 
R-V. i. 48. 

* Ibid, vol. iii. p. 170; R. V. iv. 21. 
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** 4. Others pay court to the wife of the man whose wealth is coveted 
by the impetuous dice. His father, mother, brothers, say of him, * We 
know nothing of him ; take him away, bound.’ 

“5. When I resolve not to be tormented by them, because I am 
abandoned by my friends, who withdraw from me; yet, as soon as the 
brown dice, when they are thrown, make a rattling sound, I hasten to 
their rendezvous like a woman to her paramour. 

“ 0. The gamester comes to the assembly, glowing in body, and in¬ 
quiring, * Shall 1 win V The dice inflame his desire, making over his 
winnings to his opponent. 

“ 7. Hooking, piercing, deceitful, vexatious, delighting to torment,— 
the dice dispense transient gifts, and again ruin.the winner: thej are 
covered with honey, but destroy the gambler. 

*• y. Their troop of fifty-three disports itself (disposing men’s destinies) 
like the god Savitri, whose ordinances never fail. They bow not before the 
wrath even of the fiercest. The king himself makes obeisance to them. 

“ 9. They roll downward ; they bound upward. Having no hands, 
they overcome him who has. These celestial coals, when thrown on the 
dice board, scorch the heart though cold themselves. 

“ 10. The destitute wife of the gamester is distressed, and so, too, is 
the mother of a son, who goes she knows not whither. In debt, and 
seeking after money, the gambler approaches with trepidation the houses 
of other people at night. 

*‘11. It vexes the gamester to see his own wife, and then to observe 
the wives and happy homes of others. In the morning he yokes the 
brown horses (the dice) ; by the time when the fire goes out he has 
sunk into a degraded wretch.” 

The hymn concludes with words of advice : 

“ j3. Never play with dice; practise husbandry; rejoice in thy 
property, estoeming it sufficient.” . 

** 14. Be friendly (0 di<•«*) ; be auspicious to us ; do not bewitch us 
powerfully with your enchantment. Let your hostile wrath abate. 
Let others be subject to the fetters of the brown ones (the dice)." 1 

The Atharva Veda appears to record many invocations from 
gamesters,—the following verses are quoted by Mr. Muir ; 

1 J. Muir, J. R. A. S., Kcw Series, vol. li. pp. 20, 30; R. V. x. 34. 
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“ As tlie lightning every day strikes the tree irresistibly, so may I 
to-day irresistibly smite the gamester with the dice. 


“ May the wealth of the rich and of the poor unresisting be collected 
from every side into my hand as winnings.’ 1 

In other hymns of the same Veda the Apsarasas are in¬ 
voked, as : “ 1 invoke hither the skilfully-playing Apsaras, who 
collects and scatters, and receives gains in the game of dice. 
May she, who dances about with the dice when she wins by 

gaming, grant gain to us.” The Apsarasas again in 

A. V. ii. 2, 4, are “ fond of dice,” and “soul-bewitching.”* 

From the passages already cited, we perceive that the Rig- 
Veda Hindus had already made some progress, not only in 
divine philosophy, but in the arts of life. From other passages, 
again, we gather that the people probably lived in small towns 
or villages, much as they do now, governed then, as now, by a 
headman or elder. In a hymn addressed to the god Agni by 
Bharadwaja, he says: 

“ The mortal who feeds thy consecrated burnt-offering with fuel 
enjoys, Agni, a dwelling peopled with descendants, and a life of a 
hundred years. 

Ihou art to be praised amongst the people, for thou art our well- 
beloved guest, venerated like an elder in a city.” 1 

Good government is alluded to by the Rishi Agastya, when 
he says to the god Indra: 

“ May we be, as it were, thy valued friends.Emulous in 

commendation, like (those contending for the favour) of men, may 
Indra, the wielder of the thunderbolt, be equally (a friend) to us; like 
those who, desirous of his friendship, (conciliate) the lord of a citv 
(ruling) with good government ’ * 

These “Lords of Cities” probably held power, subject to 
certain obligations towards a King or Raja, and the king was 

1 Muir, ibid. Athavva Veda, vii. 3 Wilson's Wans,, rob iii. n ssi ■ 
oU. B V vi 2 * * 

Muir, ibid, p. 31 . 4 Ibid, vol. ii. p. 1(»5 : R. V. i, 173. 
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not only of the soldier class, lmt liimsclf practically a soldier 
leading his forces into battle. Rishis were the advisers of 
kings, and were sent for on all important occasions to perform 
sacrifices. Rishis often marry the daughters of Rajas, or it 
may be that the son of a Rislii is considered a suitable match 
for the daughter of a Raja. There is a story of this kind con¬ 
cerning the “ opulent Ratliaviti,” who dwells upon the (banks 
of the) Gomati (river) a feeder of the Beas or Vipasa, and has 
his home on (the skirts of) the Himalaya. This story we re¬ 
count the more willingly, because it shows the position held by 
women. A priest of the family of Atri performed for this 
Raja a certain sacrifice, and being pleased with the appearance 
of the Raja’s daughter, who was present at the ceremonial, he 
asked for her as a wife for his son. The girl’s mother objected, 
because the young man was not himself a Rislii, and no maiden 
of their house had ever been given to a less saintly personage. 
This difficulty, however, was got over. The young man com¬ 
menced his probationary course by practising austerities. The 
wife of a neighbouring Raja then gave assistance by pre¬ 
senting him with a herd of cattle and costly ornaments; and, 
lastly, the Maruts, or Winds, appear to have conferred upon 
him the honour of Rishihood, whereupon he ventured to send 
these words to the Raja: 

«* My love (for your daughter) does not depart ." 1 

We perceive by this history that women were not then re¬ 
quired, in Oriental phrase, to “keep the purdah,” or remain 
behind a curtain; for the daughter and her mother were present 
at the public sacrifice made by the “ opulent Rathaviti,” and 
the wife of another Raja was able to take part in the consequent 
love-making, and to assist the lover with wealth. Incidental 
comparisons also show that the presence of women in public was 




> Wfluon’s tranF., vol. iii p. 346; R ; V. v. 61. 
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recognised,—as when the forest trees-are said to he alarmed at 
the approach of the Maruts, and to wave to and fro “ as a 
woman in a chariot,” 1 or the Maruts moving in the firmament 
are compared to the splendid wife of a man (of rank). 2 Other 
expressions occur in descriptions of Ushas or Agni showing 
tender affection for women, and in one passage it is stated that 
an unmarried daughter has a claim upon her father, brother, or 
other male relatives for subsistence. 3 

In the 124th hymn of the first book of the Rig-Veda, Ushas 
is said to go to the west, “ as (a woman who lias) no brother 
(repairs) to her male relatives; and like one ascending the hall 
(of justice) for the recovery of property, (she mounts in the 
sky to claim her lustre).” 

In the introduction to the volume containing this hymn, 
Professor AA ilson observes that “ it appears, although not very 
perspicuously described, that daughters had claims to a share of 
the paternal inheritance.” 

Chariots and horses used in war were an essential element of 
wealth ; for, as might be expected, the newlv-arrived Ary as or 
Hindus were constantly at war with the people, whose lands 
they were endeavouring to occupy. On these occasions thev 
invoke Indra, “ borne by his steeds,” “breaking in two the 
hostile host,” “vigorous, rushing like a war-horse.” 4 He who 

‘Wilson’s trans., vol. ii. p. 150: 

R. V. i. 106. 1 

l vol. ii. 153; R.Y. i. 167. 
yaska, 3, 4, quoles n Yedic verso 
w 112 according to his interpretation. 

VNOiild yield the sense that eons only, 
not daughters, have a right to inherit¬ 
ance. “ For.” he says, “ women may 
)0 . given away (i u marriage), sold, or 
otherwise given away ” —a doctrine to 
"Inch others referred to by him do not 
assent ; and lie likewise quotes the 
'/vv-? feiven above ) ' K. V. i. 124, 7 
UV ikon, vol. ii. p. 12 ) which, in his 
opnnon, also proves that women are 

unht for inheritance* 

Yaska’s opinion, in its absolute bear¬ 


ing, is however not only at variance 
with authorities quoted by himself, but 
would be, I am assured, in its absolute 
bearing at variance with the later de¬ 
cisions of Hindu lawgivers. (Compare 
v. g., Colebrooke’s “Two Treatises on 
the Hindu Law of Inheritance,” Uom>- 
daile’s “Translation of the VyavahArn- 
Mayitkha,” and W\ neb’s ^Translation 
< f the Davakramn-angraha,’’ edited bv 
Whitley Stokes, Madras, 1865; al-o 
ProsounoCoomar Tagore’s “Translation 
of the VivAda ChintAmani,” Calcutta, 
1863. And sec the chap, on Law of 
this work. 

* Wilson’s trans., vol. iii. p. 77 ; 
R. V. iii. 49. 
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with his “ champing, neighing, snorting (steeds)” 1 lias ever won 
riches for his friends. They entreat Iudra to protect then 
leader in battle “when the feathered, sharp-pointed, shining 
shafts fall/’ and when their horses are “ urged over an uneven 
road like falcons darting upon their food.” 2 

Kings rode upon elephants. 3 But of this very little mention 
is made, whilst the hymns abound in lively graphic descriptions 
of horses. 

The Dasyus, or enemies, whom Indra is invoked to destroy, 
are darker coloured than themselves. After killing them, he 
“ divided the fields with his white-complexioned friends.” 4 

“Indra,.the destroyer of cities, has scattered the 

black-sprung servile hosts.” 5 Indra.“punished the 

neglectors of religious rites ; he tore off the black skin (of the 
aggressor).” 6 Amongst these black-skinned enemies we find 
one named Sambara. He dwelt forty years upon the moun¬ 
tains, and possessed one hundred ancient impregnable cities. 7 
These cities were coveted by one of Indra’s white - complexi oned 
friends, called the “ hospitable Divodasa.” 8 Divodasa was re¬ 
pulsed, and obliged to hide himself in the water; but Indra, to 
give him pleasure, struck off the head of Sambara. Sambara 
lived in Udavraja, “a country into which the waters flow.” 9 
He believed himself invulnerable; but Indra discovered him 
when issuing from the mountain, 10 and scattered the hundreds and 
thousands of his hosts. For the mighty Divodasa, Indra, who 
dances with delight in battle, destroyed ninety cities. 11 Indra 
hurled Sambara from the mountain ; 12 ninety-nine cities he de¬ 
stroyed ; the hundredth he gave to Divodasa. 13 


• Wilson’s trails., vol. i. p.77 ; R. V. 
30. 

* Jbid, vol. iii. p. 'IG9 j ft. V. yi. 16. 

! Ibid, vol. iii. p. 125; R. \ • hr. 4. 

4 Ibid, vol. i. p. 259 ; R ^ • •• 1W>. 

' Ibid, vol. ii. p. 258; R. V./i. 20. 

Ibid. vol. ii. p. 35 ; R. V i. 130. 

7 Ibid, vol. iii. p. 444 ; R. V. vi. 31. 


B Wilson’s tram., vol. i. n. 292 • 

R. V. i. 112 . 1 

y Ibid, vol. iii. p. 474; R. V. vi. 47. 
Ibid. vol. iii. pn. 435 436 . R. 
vi. 26. ’ 

11 Ibid, vol. iii. p. 179 ; R.V.iv. 80. 

1 Ibid, vol. ii. p. 34; R. V. i. 130 
1 Ibid, vol. iii. p. 173 ; R. V. i v 2d. 
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In relating contests of this nature, difference of worship is 
usually alluded to. Inclra saved Dabhiti from being carried off 
hy the Asuras (or Dasyus). “ He burnt all their weapons in a 
kindled fire, and enriched (Dabhiti) with their cattle, horses, 
and chariotsand the other good deeds lie performed when 
he was “ delighted by libations offered with faith ” 1 Enemies 
advancc, breaking the sacrificial vessels/* 2 Similar expressions 
are very frequent, showing that the Dasyus, or enemies, were 
not worshippers of Indra. It is also stated that they spoke a 
different language. 


“ Indra .verily thou hast slain Sushna.With the 

thunderbolt thou hast confounded the voiceless Dasyus; thou hast de¬ 
stroyed in battle the speech-bereft (foes).” 3 


In addition to the Dasyu chiefs above-mentioned, M. St.- 
Martin draws attention to one named Krishna. 


“ Oder adoration with oblations to him who is delighted (with 
praise), who, with ltyiswau, destroyed the pregnant wives of Krishna. * 

Professor Wilson observes, in a note, that " Rijiswan is said to 
bo a king, the friend of Indra; Krishna to be an Asura (or 
Dasyu), who was slain, together with his wives, that none of his 
posterity might survived 

Krishna means black; and the name may, on this occasion, 
Piofessoi Wilson thinks, allude to the dark-complexioned abori¬ 
gines. But there is another Krishna, even in the Rig-Veda, 
and he and his son Viswaka are members of the Angirasa family , 
who may be called Rig-Veda aristocrats of good old famih 
descent; and both father and son appear amongst the Rishis of 
riie hymns. M. St.-Martin warns his readers against imagining 
any connection between Krishna, the Dasyu, who was conquered 


Wilson 9 trans., vol. ii y. 2i5, vol. 
m - P- ; R. V. i.. 15, ii. 26. 

• Ibicl, vol. iii. p. 438; R. V. vi. 27. 


' Wilson’s trans.. vol. iii. p. 276: 
R V. v. 29. 

4 Ibid, rol. i. p. 260; R. V. i. 101. 
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by llijiswan on the banks of the river Ansumati, and Krishna, the 
Yadava, the celebrated hero in the epic literature. Dasyu uas 
an appellation given by the Aryan Hindus to the race -which they 
found already in the land. This aboriginal race called themselves 
Jats, and the word Jat, the Sanskrit Yadava, refers to the later 
Krishna, and possibly to aboriginal Dasyus. So soon as Da- 
svus were converted to the religion of the A cdas, the} weic 
ranged amongst Aryas. M. St.-Martin cites passages from the 
Rig-Veda, in which something of this process is visible. In 
one hymn Indra is entreated to bring Turvasu and \ adu into 
submission to his law, whilst in another hymn Turvasu, \ adu, 
and their king Asanga, appear amongst Indra’s friends ; and on 
one occasion we even find a Brahman sacrificer of the important 
family of the Kanwas thanking the Yadus for the rich presents 
they had made him. The Bliojas afford a similar example. 
These people are another tribe of the same aboriginal race as 
the Yadus, now known as Bhotiyas; but, nevertheless, they as¬ 
sisted at the sacrifice which Viswamitra offered for King Sudas. 

“ These sacrifices are the Bbnjas, of whom the diversified Angirasas 
(are the priests.)”' 

At verse 11 of the same hymn Viswamitra asks Indra what 
his cattle do for him amongst the Kikatas ?—people who offer 
no libation, who kindle no sacrificial fire. “ Bring them to 
us,” he continues; “ give us the wealth of the usurer; let us 
have the portion of the vile Nicha.” Kikatas are a tribe of 
aborigines who were dwelling to the east of the Saraswati, and 
“ Indra’s cattle,” meaning clouds, the poet’s prayer is, that the 
beneficent clouds may not be detained amongst the people who 
offer no worship in the east, but that they may come west, and 
cause plenty and prosperity to 1 ndra’s loving worshippers « These 
sli dit notices of the Dasyus or Jats of former days will suffice to 
show that, although they were enemies, they were not regarded 
• VVU*ou’» Irans., vol. iii. |>. 85; K- V. iii. 53. 1 St.-Martin, p. 139. 
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as contemptible or unimportant enemies by tlie Rig-Veda Hin¬ 
dus. The more combative tribes seem to have lived in the 
mountains, making sudden incursions on the plains, as their 
descendants have had a habit of doing ever since. Other tribes 
again, as the Yadavas, appear in the MahabMrata as then adopt¬ 
ing Hindu modes of worship, after having become amalgamated 
with the Aryan race. This mingling of races has had a most 
extensive influence on the inhabitants of India. Among the 
lower classes the non-Ary an element prevails; among the middle 
classes it probably balances the Aryan element, and even in the 
classes of soldiers, kings, and Brahmans it is far from unknown. 
Brahmans and a few kings best represent the ancient Aryan 
Hindu race; and of these we find names in the Rig-Veda which 
have been honoured, not only in all history and literature, but 
honoured in a long-continued line of posterity. 


MINIS?*,, 



“As the tree suffers pain from the axe, as the Simal flower is (easily) cut off, 
as the injured cauldron leaking scatters foam, so may mine enemy perish!”— 
VlSWAMITIU’B iMrRrCATION, p. 74. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Brahmans , men who recite hymns, — Bi*his, men who see hymns,—Brahman gradu¬ 
ally became a general name for Priest. —Soma Saaifice .— Fhwdmitra and 
Vasishtha .— Conflict between priests and soldiers .— Brahma ideal importance 
supported by ceremonial and sacred literature.—Schools and Colleges. 

In the hymns of the Rig-Veda the principal characters arc in¬ 
spired poets called Rishi.s. Viswamitra is the warrior Rishi 
who fought for king Sudas, quarrelled with Vasishtha, addressed 
a fine hymn to the river Saraswati, and crossed its banks to 
gather Soma. Vasishtha is the Rishi who makes confession of 
sin to Vanina, and ridicules Soriut ceremonies; lvutsa, the 
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Rishi who drives tlie god Indra in his car, and so forth. Occa¬ 
sionally, however, the hymns call Rishis Brahmanas, for Brah¬ 
man (neuter) is a word for hymn, whilst Brahmana probably 
means a man who recites such hymns. 1 

Mr. Muir gives a long list of passages in which the word 
Brahman is used in the hymns in the sense of “ hymn ” or 
" prayer/' as : “ A sacrifice toithout prayer (abrahma) does not 
please thee.” 

Rig-Veda, ii. 23. “We invoke thee, Brahmanaspati, chief 
leader of the (heavenly) bands,” the expression being, Professor 
Wilson tells us, “ best lord of mantras ”— brahmandm * Again, 
in Mandala vi. 75, we read : 

“ Whoever, whether an unfriendly relative or a stranger, desires to 
kill us, may all the gods destroy him ; prayer is my best armour.” 

But in an interesting essay on the original signification of the 
word Brahma, Professor Ilaug, while affording further proof that 
one of the principal meanings of this word is “ hymn,” warns us 
not to connect with it, or with our rendering of it, “ prayer,” 
the idea of devotion in the modern sense of the latter word. 3 

“Afterwards/ Mr. Muir observes, “when the ceremonial 
became more complicated, and a division of sacred functions 
took place, the word Br&hmana, or the men who uttered the 
hymns, was more ordinarily employed for a minister of public 
worship, and at length came to signify one particular kind of 
priest with special duties.”* 

Much has been written about the origin of Brahmans, some 
Orientalists believing that they were of different race from the 
other classes of Aryan Hindus; but we meet with no facts suffi- 

1 Muir, J. Tt. A. S.,vol. ii. New Series, i 3 l ebcr dio urspriingliche Bcdeutung 
p. 260. Priests in theVedic Age. We ! des Wortes Brahma; in “Sitzungsbo- 
shall hereafter call the latter Brahmans, | riclite der K. Bairisehon Ak. d. \V.,” 
10 distinguish them, on the one hand, 1868, ii. Compare also Wilson's trans., 
from Brahman, and on the other, from j vol. iv., (edited by Mr Cowell,) p. 28. 
the \edio works rolled BHUitnana,—a ' 4 J. B. A. S. Now Series, vol. ii. p. 

word of the neuter gender. See p. 79. 261. 

Wilson’s irons., vol, ii. p. 262. 
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cicnt to support that theory, and their position appears perfectly 
intelligible as being that of men distinguished for gifts of song. 
Attached to eaeli king was a Purohita, who conducted his sacri¬ 
fices, this Sanskrit word purohita being, as Professor Max 
Muller 1 considers, “ the most ancient name for a priest by pro¬ 
fession/' purohita meaning prcepositus or prases. Originally, 
Purohita and Br&hman may have implied the same thing; but 
whilst Brahman was, perhaps, used for those who formed them¬ 
selves into a kind of national association, Purohita was appro¬ 
priated to designate the officiating priest. 

The hymns represent the prosperity of a king as depending 
absolutely on his Purohita. The llishi Yamadeva says : — 

“ The king, before whom there walks a priest (Purohita), lives well- 
established in bis own house : to him the earth yields for ever, and 
before him the people bow of their own accord. 

“ Unopposed, lie conquers treasures, those of his enemies and his 
friends; himself a king, who makes presents to a Brahman: the gods 
protect him. 1 ' 2 

The Itislii of these verses desired super-human origin for him¬ 
self individually, by asserting that he was to be born as Indra 
was,—from his mother's side. 

Brahmans appear to have been singularly wise in the measures 
they adopted for the establishment of priestly or Bralimanical 
supremacy; and because in later times, “ when none but Brah¬ 
man priests were known," it became “an unaccountable and in- 
con v ement circumstance that priestly functions should have been 
recorded as exercised by Rajanyas," 3 they explained away his¬ 
torical facts and invented “ miraculous legends, to make it appear 
that these men of the royal order had been in reality transformed 
into Brahmans, as the reward of their super-human merits and 
austerities." 4 



1 Ancient Sans. Lit., p. 485. 

* Ibid, pp. 487 f. 

' Muir’s i’rieats in tlio Vo die Age. 


J. It. A. S.. New Scries, vol. iip. 283. 

1 So Orig. Suiifckrit T„ vol. i. pp. 
05 ff, 148 i\\ 
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The very existence of sucli a word as Rdjarshi, or “ royal Rislii,” 
“ proves that Indian tradition recognised as Rishis, or authors of 
Vedic hymns., persons who had belonged to Rajanya families.” 1 

A celebrated Rishi of this description was Viswamitra. He 
was born a Kshatriva, but caused himself to be made a Brah¬ 
man. He and members of his family wrote (or in Brahmanical 
language) saw about forty hymns in the third book of the Rig- 
Veda, in nearly every one of which hymns Soma-juice or Soma- 
sacrifice is celebrated. At one period he acted as Purohita to 
king Sudas, who lived near the confluence of the rivers Sutledge 
and Bey ah, or Beas. Viswamitra desired to cross these rivers, 
but found them— 


“Rushing from the flanks of the mountains.like two mares 

with loosened reins.” 

Addressing the united streams, he says :— 

“ Rivers, charged with water, rest a moment from your course, at my 
request, who go to gather the Soma (plant); I, the son of Iviydka.” 2 

The rivers reply, that Indra dug their channels, and that they 
flow obedient to his command. Viswamitra praises Indra, and 
the rivers approve of his doing so, but desire him to praise them 
also. Viswamitra then says :— 

Listen, sister (streams), kindly to him who praises you; who has 
come from afar with a waggon and a chariot; bow down lowlily, become 
easily fordable. Remain, rivers, lower than the axle (of the wheel) with 
your currents.” 3 


The rivers speak:— 

“ Hr inner, we hear thy words, that thou hast come from afar with a 


1 Muir’s Priests in the Ycdic Age. 
tl. R. A.S., New Scries, vol. ii., pp. 283, l. 

9 Literally, the rivers entreated to 
cease flowing “ at my speech concerning 
Soma,” which the learned Sav an a and 
tlie ancient grammarian Yaska under¬ 


stood to mean, “ that I may go to gather 
the soma plant.” Mr. Muir charac¬ 
terises these verses as obscure. Orig. 
Sans. T, vol. i., (2nd ed.) p. 343. 

M Wilson’s trains., vol. iii. p. 31 ft. ; 
lv. V. iii. 33. 
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waggon and a chariot: we bow down before thee, like a woman nursing 
her child.” 

Viswamitra speaks:— 

“ Since, rivers (you have allowed me to cross), so may the Bharatas, 
.the troop desiring to cross the water, pass. 1 ' 1 . 

The next verse says: — 

“The Bharatas, seeking the cattle, passed over.” 

From this we may infer that Viswamitra’s friends, the Bhara¬ 
tas, crossed the Sutledge in search of cattle to the eastward; 
and probably on the same occasion Viswamitra celebrated a 
great Soma sacrifice for the purpose of securing an extension of 
dominion to king Sudas. In another hymn, of which Viswa- 
mitra is the Rishi, Indra is invited repeatedly to drink the soma 
prepared for him, and Viswamitra is said to receive great riches, 
lie is described as— 

“ The great Rishi, the generator of the gods, the attracted by the 
deities, the overlooker of the leaders (at holy rites.”) “ Viswamitra 
arrested the watery stream when he sacrificed for Sudas. Indra with 
the Kusikas was pleased.” 

The horse-sacrifice, conferring universal dominion, -appears to 
have been performed ; for after bidding the Knsikas “ exhilarate 
the gods with praises, singing loud like screaming swans, and 
drinking the sweet juice of the Soma,” we have the following : — 

“ Approach, Kusikas, the steed of Sudas; animate (him), and let him 
loose to twin) riches (for the Raja); for the king of the gods hast slain 
Vritra in the east, in the west, in the north : therefore, let (Sudas) wor¬ 
ship him in the best (regions) of the earth.”- 

Yisw&mitraV, favour with king Sudas was not, however, last- 

’ Muir’s On ; . Sanskrit T., vol. i. p. | Wilson’s tram,, vol. iii. p. 85; B.V. 

3i0 (2nd ctl). 1 iii o3. 
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ing. At a subsequent period Yasishtlia has become Purohita 
to Sudas, and he and tlie tribes of the Tritsus figlit for him; 
wliilst Visw&mitra, the Bharat as, and ten kings, make war upon 
them. 

The relations of Vasislitha and his family to Sudas are alluded 
to in the hymns of the seventh book or Mandala of the ltig- 
Yeda. The following is translated by Mr. Hub’: — 

“ J. The Vasishthas, in white robes, with their hair-knots on the right, 
devoted to sacred rites, have gladdened me. Rising up, 1 call the people 
round the sacrificial grass. Let not the Vasishthas depart from my door. 

“ 2. By their libations they have brought hither the fierce Indra, 
who was drinking from the bowl. Indra preferred the Vasishthas to the 
soma poured forth by Pasadyumnu, the son of Vayata. 

“3. Thus with them he crossed the river ; with them he slew Bheda. 
Thus, in the battle of the ten kings, Indra protected Sudas through 
your prayer, O Vasishthas . 

M 5. As thirsty men (looking) up to heaven, they appeared distressed, 
when surrounded in the fight of the ten kings. Indra heard Vasislitha 
when he uttered praise, and opened up a wide space to the Tritsus. 

“6. The petty Bhor&tas were cut through like staves for driving 
cattle. Vasislitha advanced in front; and immediately the tribes of the 
Tritsus extended themselves.'* 1 

In the 7th and 8th verses the divine knowledge of the Vasish¬ 
thas, and the virtue of their hymns, are celebrated. “ In another 
hymn of the same Mandala, allusion is again made to the same 
battle of the ten kings, and to the priests with hair-knots on the 
right side.” 2 

Hymn 53 of the third book of the Rig-Veda is thought to 
throw some light on “ this obscure subject.” Mr. Muir refers 
to the opinion of Professor Roth, that this hymn 53 consists of 
fragments from other hymns hv Viswamitra or his descendants, 
of various dates; the earlier verses in which the Viswamitras 

; Muir’s Oi-ig. Sans. T., vol. i p. I - <SV?e Rotb, Zuv Littemiur und Ge- 


123 Comp. (2nd ed.), pp. 310 f. 


schiohte its Veda, pp. 120 ff. 
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and the Kausikas are represented as priests of king Sudas being 
earlier than verses 21—24., “ which consist of imprecations di¬ 
rected against Vasishtha.” We have no details concerning what 
appears to ns like a change of ministry; we only perceive that 
it occasioned a fiery feud between Vasishtha, who succeeded to 
the favour of the king, and Viswamitra, whom he supplanted. 
The following are amongst the expressions of what may be called 
Visw&mitra's imprecation:— 

Ver. 21. “May the vile wretch who hates us, fall; may the breath 
of life depart from him whom we hate. 

Ver. 22. “As (the tree) suffers pain from the axe; as the simal 
flower is (easily) cut off; as the injured cauldron, leaking, scatters foam: 
so may mine enemy perish. 

Ver. 23.“ The wise condescend not to turn the foolish into 

ridicule ; they do not lead the ass before the horse.” 

The simal is the large cotton tree (bombax pentandrum) which 
grows freely in the Punjab, as in other parts of India. Roxburgh 
speaks of its “broad umbrageous leaves, fine showy flowers,” 
and seeds enveloped in “ fine, soft, silky wool.” The poet seems 
to be struck with the similitude of the white wool bursting from 
its seed, to the foam which hursts from an injured cauldron. 
Mr. Muir suggests, as a “ seething cauldron,” w hen “ over-heated, 
casts out foam.” 1 

The result of this celebrated conflict, as described by Professor 
ltoth, at the close of his essay on the literature and history of 
the Veda, is thus quoted by Muir. “Vasishtha, in whom the 
future position of the Brahmans is principally foreshadowed, 
occupies also a far higher place in the recollections of the suc¬ 
ceeding centuries than his martial rival; and the latter succumbs 
in the conflict out of which the holy race of Brahrmivartta was 
to emerge. Vasishtha is the sacerdotal hero of the new order 
of things. In Viswamitra the ancient condition of military 


Muir's Orig. Sanskrit X., voL i. (2nd od.) p. 372, note . 
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shepherd-life in the Punjab is thrown back for . ever into the 
distance. This is the general historical signification of the con¬ 
test between the two Vedic families,, of which the literature of 
all the succeeding periods has preserved the recollection ” 1 

We have dwelt the more willingly upon these passages because 
they show something of the contests which attended the early 
settlements of Hindus in northern India, under Brahmanieal 
supremacy. They were broken up into rival tribes, and were 
pressed upon by people of different worship. Viswamitra pro¬ 
bably felt that their national existence depended upon striking 
religious ceremonials and stringent political organisation; and 
for a time his influence appears to have been paramount : but 
only for a time. Like other political schemers, he passed through 
seasons of defeat and adversity. Posterity remembers only his 
success and his ability. In literature, his reverses no less than his 
triumphs, his arrogance no less than his liveliness, secure for 
him the never-failing affection of his countrymen. 

The collisions of the less-ambitious Rishi Yasishtha with this 
proud rival exhibit an interesting contrast of character. One 
may say ol the one as of the other, that in Sanskrit literature 
they never die : century after century they reappear. If legend 
or fiction happens to require a representative Brahman, Yiswa- 
mitra or Yasishtha, invested with super-human power, are sure 
to be introduced. But whilst Viswamitra is the powerful soldier, 
liislii Yasishtha is the pious, devotional llishi, the model BrAh- 
mau. The most touching hymns in the Rig- Veda are attributed 
to Yasishtha, or as Hindus would say, Yasishtha was the seer 
to whom these hymns were divinely communicated. They 
bear a certain stamp of individuality. They are simple, in¬ 
genuous utterances; confessing sin, yearning after an unknown 
Hod, expressing attachment to an earthly sovereign, and refer¬ 
ring to battles fought for his protection. Their tone is very 


a. 
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different from that of the hymns of Viswamitra, who makes no 
confession of sin, but indulges in defiance of enemies, and takes 
especial delight in the ceremonial of sacrifice. This domineer¬ 
ing, ostentatious spirit, was repulsive, we imagine, to the more 
earnest Yasishtha, and led him to regal’d the extended ceremo¬ 
nial, with its numerous band of Brahmans, with displeasure and 
distrust. Such feelings we perceive in the satirical hymn which 
lias been translated by Professor Max Muller. 


A Panegyric of the Frogs. 

“ After lying prostrate for a year, like Brahmans performing a vow, 
the frogs have emitted their voice, roused hy the showers of heaven. 
When the heavenly waters fell upon them, as upon a dry 6sh lying in 
a pond, the music of the frogs comes together, like the lowing of cows 
with their calves. 

“When, at the approach of the rainy season, the rain has wetted 
them as they were longing and thirsting, one goes to tho other while he 
talks, like a son to his father, saying, Akkhala. 

“ One of them embraces the other, when they revel in the shower of 
water ; and the brown frog, jumping after he has been ducked, joins his 
speech with the green one. 

“ As one of them repeats the speech of the other, like a pupil and his 
teacher, every limb of them is as it were in growth, when they converse 
eloquently on the surface of the water. 

“ One of them is Cow-noise, the other Goat-noise ; one is brown, the 
other green. They are different, though they bear tho same name, and 
modulate their voices in many ways as they speak. 

“ Like Brahmans at the Soma sacrifice of Atiratra, sitting round a 
full pond and talking, you, 0 frogs, celebrate this day of tho year When 
the rainy season begins. 

“These Brahmans, with their Soma, have had their say, performing 
the annual rite. These A dh wary us, sweating whilst they carry the hot 
put*. pop out like hermits. 

“ They have always observed the order of tho gods as they are t» he 
worshipped ill the twelvemonth ; these men do not neglect their season ; 
the frogs, who had been like hot pots themselves, arc now' released when 
tlio rainy season of the year sets in. 
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ow-noise gave, Goat-noise gave, the Brown gave, and the Green 
gave us treasures. The frogs, who give us hundreds of cows, lengthen 
our life in the rich autumn.” 1 


That this satirical hymn was admitted into the Rig-Veda, 
shows that these hymns were collected whilst they w ere still in 
the hands of the ancient Hindu families as common property, 
and were not yet the exclusive property of Brahmans, as a caste 
or association. Further evidence of the same kind is given by a 
hymn in which the expression occurs :— 


“ Bo not be as lazy as a Brahman.” 

It would be very interesting to trace the series of events and 
measures which resulted in the system of Brahmanical supre¬ 
macy which has not yet entirely disappeared, and which we 
imagine to have been greatly assisted by Viswamitra. A few 
steps m the progress are visible. The movement was two-fold. 
It aimed at faithfully preserving the sacred compositions, and 
also at magnifying the ceremonials of worship. All the old 
priest ly iamilies were registered. Each family was called a gotra, 
from a word signifying hurdle, meaning those who lived within 
the same hurdles.* Eight of these families have transmitted 
their names to posterity as descending from the eight Ilishis. 
In some passages seven Rishis are alluded to; but Professor 
Max Muller considers the correct number to be eight. He 
gives their names as follows : Jamadagni, Gautama, Bliarad- 
wAja, Visw&mitra, Vasishtha, Kasyapa, Atri, Agastya. The 
names vary a little in different documents. Some lists include 
Bhrigu and Angiras, but every list includes Vasishtha and Vis- 
w&mitra. The Rig-Veda hymns were then collected into books 
or Mandalas, the preservation of each book being apparently en¬ 
trusted to one of these specified families. 


' Max Mi'i]ler,A.S.L.,p. 494; E. V. I Max Muller, A. S. L., p. 483, 
vu. lOJ. j no / { . 
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Tlie next measure may have been to extend the ceremonials 
of sacrifice, and this involved the necessity of additional Vedas 
with classified priests. The character of these later arrangements 
is briefly as follows : 

First, the Rig-Veda with Hotri priests. This is a collection 
of all the hymns extant, arranged without reference to special 
ceremony, and containing many hymns which never could have 
been used in sacrifice. The Hotri priests are the class which 
make use of the Rig-Veda. 

Second, the Sama-Veda and Udgfitri priests. In the Sama- 
Veda certain Rig-Veda hymns are arranged in the order in 
which the Udgatri priests are required to sing or chant them in 
a loud melodious voice. These verses are all, with small ex¬ 


ception, to be found even in the existing text of the Rig-\ eda. 1 

Third, the Yajur-Veda and the Adlnvaryu priests, whose duties 
arc thus described by Professor Max Muller : s “The chief part, 
or, as the Brahmans say, the body of the sacrifice had to be per¬ 
formed by the Adhwaryu priests. The preparing of the sacri¬ 
ficial ground, the adjustment of the vessels, the procuring of the 
animals, and other sacrificial oblations—the lighting of the fire, 
the killing of the animal, in short, all that required manual 
labour was the province of the Adhwaryu priests.” And as a 
proper pronunciation of sacred texts could not be expected from 
men whose primary duty was as the “ cooks” and “ butchers” 
of the sacrifice, they were allowed to mutter such verses as their 
office obliged them to use; and the elder Yajur-Veda gave a 
detailed description of their duties, with formulas interspersed. 

There is a fourth and later Veda, called the Atharva-Veda, 
which has a somewhat different character from those already 
mentioned* Professor Whitney says that “its first eighteen 
books,” of which alone it originally consisted, “are arranged 


1 See quo! r.t ions from Muller, Suvana, 
mi»l Drntrv. in Knight*.-* hurvelopn-iin, 
art. “Veda,” p.‘578 ; and 1 he art. “Tin* 


inspired writings of Hinduism,” in the 
\\ I 'imin U r Review for Jumuiry, 1864. 
2 A. S. L., p. 173. 
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upon a like system throughout; the length of the hymns, and 
not either their subject or their alleged authorship, being the 
guiding principle.” “A sixth of the mass, however, is not 
metrical, but consists of longer or shorter prose pieces, nearly 
akin in point of language and style to passages of the Brah¬ 
man as. Of the remainder, or metrical portion, about one-sixth 
is also to be found amongst the hymns of the Rik, and mostly 
in the tenth book of the latter; the rest is peculiar to the 
Atharva;” and these Professor Whitney speaks of as “expres¬ 
sions of a very different spirit from that of the earlier hymns in 
the Rig-Veda.” “ The divinities of the Atharva are regarded 
with cringing fear.” 1 Worship in the Atharva is, in fact, not 
love, but homage, to avert harm, and the most prominent 
characteristic is its multitude of incantations. Some of these 
hymns are now accessible to us in translations communicated by 
Mr. Muir in J. R. A. S., from which we shall presently have 
occasion to make quotations. 

Each V eda had added to its hymnical portion another compo¬ 
sition, known as Br&hmana (neuter), which will be described here¬ 
after; and at the earliest period of Hindu antiquity the hymn, and 
perhaps the Brahmana, were in all probability transmitted orally 
Irom generation to generation. To do so without discrepancies 
was a thing impossible; but to meet this evil, and prevent 
its increase, societies were formed called Charanas. Each Cha- 
rana became thus the 'faithful preservation of one particular 
recension ot the sacred lore. To be members of the same 
Oharana was a very close tic of fellowship. Neither soldiers 
nor cultivators were admitted—all were Brahmans. 

The establishment of these Charanas constituted a league 
of Brfthmans powerful to resist interference, aud also brought 
learned men into association, and strengthened those powers of 
learning and retaining which established their supremacy. 


' Knight’s Encyclopedia, art. u Vedn.” p. 
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It was necessary tliat the memory should be early trained 
from infancy : and accordingly we find that schools were very 
early instituted. Every youthful Brahman was required to live 
twelve years with a Braliman-teacher called his Guru. After 
this he might, if he wished, go home and marry; but if he pre¬ 
ferred remaining, he was permitted to spend forty-eight years 
as a student. 

The teacher sat usually in the open air, perhaps under a 
Pipal or a Banyan tree, as we may see the teacher and pupils of 
village schools assembled at this day in Bengal and Upper 
India. 

The method of teaching is thus described. “The Guru (teacher) 
who has himself formerly been a student, should make his pupils 
read. He himself takes his seat either to the east, or the north, 
or the north-east. If he has no more than one or two pupils, they 
sit at his right hand. If he has more, they place themselves 
according as there is room. They then embrace their master, 
and say, f Sir, read V The master gravely says, ' Om/ i.e., 
€ Yes/ lie then begins to say a prasna (a question), which 
consists of three verses. In order that no word may escape the 
attention of his pupils, he pronounces all with the high accent, 
and repeats certain words twice, or he says ‘ So > (iti) after 
these words. As the sense of words in Sanskrit depends upon 
certain peculiarities of pronunciation difficult of acquirement, 
the pupils are to repeat after the Guru sometimes several words, 
sometimes one at a time. After a section of three verses has 
been gone through, each pupil has to repeat it again and again. 
About 180 verses were thus studied eaeli day ; the lecture then 
concludes with proper verses and formulas, the pupil embraces 
his tutor, and is allowed to withdraw.” 1 

But, if schools were wanted for pupils, colleges were no less 
required for the learned men who devoted their lives to studying 
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‘Did teaching. Quiet, secluded, lioly places, seem early to have 
been selected by the Brahmans for this purpose. We find them 
called parishads; and a parishad seems to have borne a certain 
resemblance to a European university. It was a Brahmauic 
settlement, an abode to which the Brahmans retired from the 
business of the world, and devoted themselves to contemplation, 
to the composition of sacred works, and also to giving advice 
and instruction to such younger members of their community as 
sought them or were committed to their charge. The number 
of Brahmans required to constituto a parishad is not fixed; it 
might be twenty-one, seven, five, or even “ three able men from 
amongst the Brahmans in a village, who know the Rig-Veda, 
and keep the sacrificial fires.” 1 

The fame of many such parishads yet lingers on the banks of 
the rivers which flow from the Himalaya in the north-west region 
‘ d 1 udia. 1 he subjects studied had reference to the preservation 
"t sacred texts. Great attention was given to words, gramma¬ 
tical forms were discussed, and ancient Hindus became powerful 
m grammar. In a similar way. Professor Max Muller tells us, 
the wish to obtain correct readings of llomer induced the study 
<d grammar at Alexandria, about h.c. 250. “The scholars of 
Alexandria (be observes), “and those of the rival academy of 
I ug.imos, wcie tbo fit'st who studied the Greek language criti- 
( 'll'' ’ ' s bJ ba y> "bo analysed the language, arranged it 
uudii general categories, distinguished the various parts of 
speech, invented proper technical terms for the various func- 
tions of words.” * 

In looking hack to the steps by which Brahmans established 
l l * nvu^v , ue ,i)r struck !iy the sagacity and intelligence which 
<l k« } displayed I hey secured popular interest and sympathy hv 
liu cxteU8lve and exciting ceremonial. They preserved: the sacred 
hymns and commentaries by consigning them to the charge < f 

•>,' quoted by I * Hrtence of I.an*; wage, vol. i.. np 

ADix Muller. A. 8. L.. p. .1 j 80 ‘JO. 
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certain authorised and responsible families, and they secured the 
progress of learning and the allegiance of the young by estab¬ 
lishing schools and colleges. That these objects were not ob¬ 
tained without difficulty, is manifest from many circumstances; 
as in the hymns complaints of “ men who wish to give nothing,” 
and entreaties to “ soften the soul, even of the niggard,” 1 or to 
(( penetrate and tear the hearts of niggards,” arc of frequent 
occurrence. 

In the tenth book of the Kig-Yeda/ a wealthy man who offers 
no libation is ec grasped in his fist ” by Indra, and slain. And 
that this wealthy man was an Aryan, appears probable by the 
tenor of other texts. From many passages to this effect, Mr. 
Muir is led to think that “ the priests of the Vedic age found 
no little difficulty in drawing forth the liberality of their lay con¬ 
temporaries towards themselves, and in enforcing a due regard 
to the ceremonial of devotion.” The trouble they had in win¬ 
ning obedience from Aryans, or people of their own race, was 
increased by the vicinity of people of different race and different 
worship. And Mr. Muir says, it “ may perhaps he further 
gathered, that the recognised Aryan worship of the national 
gods, Agni, Indra, Varuna, &c., was not perhaps kept free from 
a certain admixture of demonolatry, borrowed most probably 
from the aboriginal tribes.” ' One might, indeed, assume as 
natural and inevitable, that the religion as well as the language, 
manners and customs of the Aryans, should, in process of time, 
undergo modification from close contact with their “barbarous 
neighbours.” 3 

When Yisunmitra throws hard words at Yasishtha, he accuses 
him “ of worshipping false gods, of familiarity with evil spirits, 
and the practice of devilish arts.” This dues not show that 
Va.dshtha, in reality , paid homage to devils, or even that Viswa- 

' Muir, J. R. A. S., New Series, vol. 
n. j*. il'JO. IVieMs in iho Veilie A\< . 

K. V. s. 1(0, i. 
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mitra believed him to be given to sucli practices; but it shows 
that worship of the kind was a temptation to which Brahmanical 
society was exposed in the early days of its formation. 

They call the devils " dogs/' " owls/' " vultures/' &c., and 
describe the Yatus, or dcmonolators, as “ insatiable caters of raw 


flesh." 


The hymns speak, as we have already observed, of " Aryan " 
enemies as well as " Dasyu" enemies; and it seems probable 
that the "Arya" enemies were men of the same race as the 
Brahmans, but " neglectors" of Brahmanical sacrifice. The 
Kikatas, who "drew no milk to mix with the soma," and by 
whom "the sacrificial kettle" was never heated, may have been 
sucli men; and so also the " ten unsacrificing (ayajyavah) kings," 
who were unable to vanquish Sudas, the worshipper of Indra 
and Varuna. But the praises of the men who partake in the 
sacrificial feast were effectual: "the gods were present at their 
invocations," 1 and king Sudas triumphed. To perform sacrifice, 
aided by Brahmans, secured prosperity; whilst dire destruction 
overtook kings who scorned or injured Brahmans. Some ener¬ 
getic denunciations to this effect are given in the Atharva-Veda. 
If a wicked Rajanya cat the Brahman's cow, he will find that P. 
"contains deadly poison, like a snake." 

“The wicked man who thinks the priests food is sweet, while he is 
eating it, swallows (the cow) bristling with a hundred sharp points, but 
cannot digest her. 

“ The priest’s tongue is a bow-string, his voice is a barb, and his 
windpipe is arrow-points smeared with fire. With these god directed 
and heart-subduing bows, the priest pierces the scorners of the gods.” 

In another hymn it is declared that — 

“ Whenever a king, fancying himself mighty, seeks to devour a Bnih 
man ibis) kingdom is broki n up. 

1 R. V. vii.. S3. 84 ; Muir, J. R. A. 8., Nov Series vol. li. p. 20 0. PricM» in 
the Yodif A r ,e. 
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*« (Ruin) overflows that kingdom as water swamps a leaky boat*’ 1 

Those passages clearly indicate the imperious ambition of early 
Brahmans, and show' something of the difficulties with which 
they contended. The scientific attainments of Brahmans, their 
general learning and their piety, will be touched upon in later 
chapters. 


1 Atharva-Veda, v. 18, 19. Muir, I Miscellaneous Hymns from the Rig* 
J. E. A. S., Now Series, vol. ii. p. 31 ff. | and Atliarva-Vedas. 




\\ e have observed that imposing religious ceremo¬ 
nies were amongst the means adopted by ancient 
Hindus to give Strength to their new-fonned com¬ 
munity, that extension of the ceremonial necessi¬ 
tated additional Vedas, and that to each Veda were 
appended treatises called Brahmanas. Our immediate subject 
now is the Br.ihmana appended to the Big-Veda. It is called the 
Aitaieya Brahmana. It gives directions for the performance of 


“ We’ve quaffed the Soma bright , 

And arc immortal grown : 

WVvo entered into light. 

And all the gods hare known. 

' What mortal now ran harm, 

Or foeman vox us more? 

I h rough thee, beyond alarm. 

Immortal god, we soar.” 

A. V. viii. 48, 3 
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■ htareya BrAhmana. — Soma Festival Arrangements .— St on/ of 
Ilnrischandra. —AhhishAa.— Puro/ufa. 
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Soma sacrifices ; 1 and it has, within the last few years, been 
translated into English by Dr. Haug, late of Bombay, now Profes¬ 
sor at Munich. These sacrifices are still occasionally performed 
in western In lia; and Dr. TIaug, when living at Puna as iC Super- 
i itendent of Sanskrit Studies” in the College, had opportunities 
of witnessing the whole arrangement. His testimony agrees with 
that given by the late Mr. Stevenson in his introduction to the 
Sama Veda, but goes much further into detail. 

When the native princes, called Peishwas, were in full pros¬ 
perity, these festivals were not infrequent; but they requite an 
outlay of many thousand rupees. Brahmans, called Agnihotras, 
are, moreover, the only Brahmans qualified to officiate on such 
occasions; and Agnihotras are scarcely to be found at the 
present time, except within the dominions of the Griiicwai ol 
Baroda. Knowledge of the correct ritual is fast dying out; 
a.rl Dr. Haug had much difficulty at Puna in finding a priest 
who was able and willing to instruct him in it. At length, 
however, he met with a Srotriya or Srauti Brahman, not only 
well versed in the “ sacrificial mysteries as they have descended 
from the remotest times,” but willing, in consideration of a 
promised sum of money, to go through the whole ceremonial in 
a secluded part of Dr. Hang's own premises." 

A Soma sacrifice may be performed in a day, or it may 
occupy five days, a month, a year, or “ a thousand years .” 3 If a 
five days’ sacrifice is intended, the procci dings are as follows. 

1 Hun?, Essays ou lho Sacred Lan- plant ho knows, and that this juice is 
of The Parsis, p. 2:17. mild and of an acid nature; the tender 

tlic Soma-planl of the Rig-Veda shoots are often sucked by nath e 1 ra- 
n<od in stu’riUee is the Asclepias Aridu rollers. It prows on hills in the Pun- 
of Roxburgh, which we have repre- jab, in the Dolan Pass, in the neigh* 
rented above as twining up a Jlambu. bourhi^d of Puna, on the Coromandel 
This plant is now more commonly cou-r. «f,c.—Roxburgh’s Flora Indian, 
railed Sarcostcnm \iminalis, or Snrcos- vol. ii. 32. Birdwood, Bombay Pro- 
tiMim brevittdffma, twisting Snroostema ducts, L862. 

]l is almost destitute of leaves, (lower- - Haug - Aitareya Brahman a, vol. i. 
pi, lull, white, fragrant* podioelled, eol- Preface, vii. 

1,round the e'h-cmitics of the J Mr. Stevenson tells us that a strict 
bra whirls. Roxburgh says i! yield*-. •hrohnmn always koeps one fire burning 
move pure milk) juice than any other in a \ajnn* A1A, or room, in the inner 
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Pirat, the priests must be invited. A delegate is- sent by the 
person wishing to perform the sacrifice to all the Srotriyas 
whose sendees he wishes to engage. The delegate is called a 
Somapravfika, and lie says to the Hotri: " There will be a 
Soma sacrifice of such and such an one; you arc respectfully 
requested to act as Ilotri at it.” Hotri: “ What sacrifice is 
it?” Delegate : "The Jyotishtoma-Agnishtoma-Soma sacrifice.” 
Hotri: “ What priests will officiate ?” Delegate : “ Vishnu, 
Alitra, &c.,” meaning priests to represent these gods. Hotri: 
" What is the reward for the priests?” Delegate : “ One hun¬ 
dred and twelve cows.” If the priests accept the invitation, the 
sacrificer has then to appoint them to their respective offices . 1 

And then the Soma, or moon-plant, must be gathered on a 
moonlight night from a table-land on the top of a mountain. 
The plants must be plucked up from the roots, not cut down. 
The bare stems are to be laid on a cart drawn by two rams or 
be-goats, and brought to the house of the Yajamana, or insti 
tutor of the sacrifice, i.e ., the person for whose especial benefit, 
and at viiose expense, all the ceremonies arc performed. c A 
sacrificial hall or enclosure must be expressly prepared ; and 
Dr. Ilaug gives a plan of such an enclosure as lie beheld if 
arranged for air Agnishtoma-Soma sacrifice. The Aguihofcra 
brotriya, whose assistance lie obtained, had not only performed 
the smaller sacrifices, such as the new and full moon sacrifice's, 
but had officiated as the Hotri who calls, or as the Udgatri who 
chants, at several Soma sacrifices. Dr. Ilaug says: “] noted 


part ol his dwelling-honso. This fnv is 
failed the Garhnpatya, or “ household 
guardian.'* “If is fed with pa hi-a 
wood (liutea frorulosn), and no other 
should be used. Twenty-one pieces, 
raeli a aubit long, are directed to he 
not ready against a. sarriihv/ 5 Fire 

produced from araM wood is reqni - .1, 
in addition, ut a yonunftga (or Soma 
sacrifice),—the process by which such 
tire is obtained being called churning, 
bemuse “it resembles that hy which 


butter in India issepnmtcd from milk.** 
— Stevenson, Trans. Samu-Vcda, lhv- 
huv. vii. 

‘ Ilaug, Intro., vol. i. p. 0f>. 

- TukArnma, who flourished in the 
Deccan about three hundred year 
since, speaks, Mr. Htevcnion say*, ot 
muzzling the ram, and beating it to 
death by the fists, as necessary parts of’ 
this rite.-— See Tnkurauia, at the close 
of our chapter on Hects. 
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carefully everything I saw during about five days, and always 
asked for explanation if I did not properly comprehend it. 1 
was always referred to the Sutras and the Prayogas, or pocket- 
books of the sacrificial priest, so that no deception could take 
place.” The information was given in the Marathi language, 
and most of the ceremonies only partially performed in order to 
save time; but he afterwards made his knowledge more com¬ 
plete “ by oral instruction from the same, and some other sacri¬ 
ficial priests and Agnihotrins, who had the sacrificial operations 
performed on themselves and in their behalf.” 1 

Most of the officiating priests appear to have entered at the 
bottom of the hall by the western gate. On the left stand the 
Chamasa Adhwaryus, or the priests appointed to carry in pro¬ 
cession cups filled with Soma juice. Beyond these cup-bearers 
stand the Adhwaryus, priests who mutter prayers or formulas, 
and near the Adhwaryus the Agnidhra, whose name indicates 
that he kindles the sacred fires. On occasion of a great festival 
his duty was to stand with a wooden sword, called sphya , round 
. which twelve stalks of Kusa grass are tied with three knots, and 
hold up this sword so long as the principal offerings last,—the 
purpose of this act being to keep the Rakshasas, or evil spirits, 
away from the sacrifice.® 

The words used by the Agnidhra holding the wooden sword 
are from the Rig A eda. 

•* May our prayers be heard. I place before (me) Agniwith reverence ; 
we have recourse to his celestial might.' 3 

This ceremony, with the formulas used, closely resembles 
what is recorded in the Zend-Avesta of the angel Serosh, who 
holds in his hand a sword, to keep the Devas from the creation 
of Ormuzch* 

1 Ail. f5r., vol. i. Preface, viii. I ’ Wilson's trane., vol ii i> 58- K V 

« Ibid, Intro. 15, I * 139 r 
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Just ill front of the western gate, at the bottom of the hall, 
the first object met with, after lifting the curtain or covering 
cloth, was a large fire right in the centre. Near this fire, called 
the G&rhapatya fire, stood the Prastotri, who chants the prelude 
in a ceremony about to be described. Beyond the Garhapatya- 


fire also, up the centre, is what is called a vedi, or altar, on 
which they placed sacred grass, ready-prepared rice, and other 
offerings. Oil the right hand is “ a place for the sacrificei s 
wife.” “ The rule is, that the sacrificer must always have his 
wife with him (their hands are tied together on such an occa¬ 
sion) when he is sacrificing.” 

Beyond the vedi is the Ahavaniya fire; and this brings us to 
the large space on the left set apart for the singers or Udgatris. 
Tliis place is distinguished by the planting of the stem of an 
l Td unibar a tree. 

Just beyond the singers, but in the same compartment of the 
hall, we observe seven little circles in a row, stretching all 
across from north to south. These arc headed, as it were, by 
the Agnidhrfya fire on the north, and the Marjfili fire on the 
south. The seven little circles are “the so-called Dliishnyas, ex¬ 
tending in a straight line from the Marjali to the Agnidhra 
fire.” They are appropriated to certain Ilotri priests, “a small 
earthen ring in which sand, dust, &c., is thrown, and a little 
fire (from the Agnidhra) lighted on it,” being necessary for the 
protection of the Hotri priest who stands near it. The Brfih- 
mana explains that Asuras and ll&ksliosaa could not drive away 
the Hotris when protected by the Agnidhra fire. Beyond all 
these fires were places appointed for depositing Soma, and for 
the carte called Havirdlnluas, on which the priests brought 
various parts of the sacrifice. 

At the top of the ball, or east end, was what they call the 
Uttara Vedi, or last altar. 

At this pud also stands the Yupa, or sacrificial post, decorated 


1 Jfautr, Ait. Br., vol. ii. p. 450. 
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with flags and streamers. This post is close to the east gate. 
On the left hand is the place of slaughter, and near this what is 
called the “ Chat v Ala for making ablutions.” 

The preliminary purificatory rites took place at the bottom of 
the hall around the first fire. The closing rites arc performed 
at the other end, and many processions are made from the one 
end to the other. The priests who carry cups of Soma-juice 
have to make a circuitous route, which is traced on the “ plan,” 
from the first vedi, through the two centre gates past the 
Udambara tree through another gate, round the Agnidhra fire, 
and on to the eastern altar, called Uttara Yedi. 

At an early stage of the proceedings certain rice cakes, called 
Purodfisa, arc offered to Agni and Vishnu. Dr. Hang witnessed 
the preparation of these cakes, and says : “The Adhwaryu takes 
rice which is husked and ground, throws it into a vessel of 
copper, kneads it with water, and gives the whole mass a 
globular shape. He then places this dough on a piece of wood, 
before the Aharaniya fire. After it is half cooked, lie takes it 
off, gives it the shape of a tortoise, and places the whole on 
eleven potsherds. To complete the cooking, he takes Diirba 
(or Dub)-grass, kindles it, and puts it on the PurodAsa.” When 
ready, he pours over it melted butter, and places it on the 
appointed Vedi. 1 

The presentation of rice-cake forms part of the preliminary 
ceremonies which purify a worshipper, and make him worthy to 
participate in the more important sacrifices. One of these rites, 
called the Dikshaniya Ishti, is a very curious ceremony. Appa¬ 
rently, it was suggested by a feeling very nearly akin to belief 
in original sin. The gods, and especially Vishnu and Agni, are 
invoked to come to the offering with (< the Dikshn.” DikshA 
means, wc are told, a new birth. rc Grant the DikshA to the 
sacrifice,” or give new birth to the sacrifice. Agni, as fire, and 
Vishnu, as the sun, are invoked to cleanse the saennevr, by the 
’ IfrtUji, Ait. Ur., voi. ii. p. R, voir. 
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combination of their rays, from all gross and material dross. 
The worshipper is then covered up in a cloth, on the outside of 
which is placed the skin of a black antelope; and, after a 
certain time has elapsed, and specified prayers have been ro¬ 
tated, the coverings are removed, the new birth is considered to 
have been accomplished, and the regenerated man descends to 
bathe. 1 

After the Diksha follows the Pravargya ceremony, which 
takes place at the west end of the hall, near the Garhapatya 
fire. The proper nourishment for a new-born infant body is 
milk, and therefore when the sacrificcr is new-born he must 
drink milk. A bowl or pipkin of clay is made hot by being 
placed on burning sticks in a circle of clay marked in the plan 
as Khara. A cow is brought forward and milked, the new milk 
is poured into the hot pipkin, and from this the sacrificcr is 
required to drink by the aid of a special great wooden spoon. 
Looking at the plan, we find that the chief singer, called the 
Prastotri, stood during these ceremonies with his back to the 
west gate, close to the Garhapatya fire. “The Prastotri chants 
the prelude .... the Pratihartri chants the response.” 2 The 
ceremonies being concluded, the sacrificcr is said “ to participate 
in the nature of the Rig, Yajus, and Saman, the Veda, the 
Brahma, and immortality, and is absorbed in the deity.” 3 

We have ahead y had occasion to state that at solemn festivals 
“ Agni should be born anew,” or fire must be obtained by 
friction. The new-born is carried from the western end of the 
hall, and is deposited with much ceremony in a hole, called 
A lib hi, at the eastern end. The Ndbhi, which is called the 
€ nest of Agni,” is lined with Kusa grass, and furnished with 


' TTaug, Ait. Br., vol. ii. p. 1, whole 
of 1st chapter. Max Muller, A. S. L., 
I>. 390. In later times, mid in other 
countries, passing through ft hole in a 
rock served instead of the covering up. 
Kelly t' dls attention to the custom m 


J'Airope of passing through a gap in a 
churchyard wall, or a hole in a tree, for 
the euro of certain diseases.—Ktlh 
I 4 olk-Loro, pp. 15-1—157. 

* Ait. Br., vol. i. Intro., p. G2 
Ibid, vol ii. p. 51. 
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sticks of an odoriferous fir-tree and a braid of liair. The two 
eai ts, called IIavirdhanas, are now drawn by the priests up to 
this new fire which has been placed in the Uttara Vedi, or the 
altar near the eastern gate. In the carts are the Soma and 
Ghee about to be presented. 

When at length the sacrificer is considered qualified to 
present the annual sacrifice, the Yfipa, or sacrificial post, is 
anointed. It is erected close to the eastern gate, just beyond 
the Uttara Vedi, on which Agni’s nest was placed. The Yupa 
may be made of Khadira wood, or Bilva or Palasa wood. It is 
a lofty post decorated with ribbands and surmounted by a fla°'. 
Ihe Hotri priest repeats the first verse of Viswamitra’s hymn. 
“ The priests anoint thee, O tree, with celestial honey (butter). 
&c.” Fire is then carried three times round the animal, and 
directions given to the slaughterers to commence. 3 


this annual sacrifice occupies the fourth day; but the great 
day of the festival is the fifth, which is devoted to “ the squecz- 
ing, offering, and drinking of the Soma juice at the morning, 
mid-day, and evening libations.” The four previous days arc 
merely introductory to this “ holiest rite”* of the Brahmanioal 
ceremonials. The priests enter the hall by the eastern gate, 
and pass on to the two carts, or IIavirdhanas, and repeat prayers 
whilst applying their squeezing stones to the Soma stalks. 
Some of these priests must wear flat gold rings. At the morn¬ 
ing libation seven priests hold each a Cup filled with Soma, and 
as the Ilotri priest repeats the appointed prayer, a libation from 
each of these cups is thrown simultaneously into the fire,—what 
is left is drunk by the priests. 3 


^Many pages of the Aitareya Brahmana arc devoted to prayers 
proper for recitation at each of the three libations, but it would 
ho tedious to follow the ceremonies more fully. Many of the 
directions refer to the music which accompanied the, prayers. 


1 Hung, Ait. Bt\ vol. ii. p. Cy — 
( l-, R. V. iii. 8. 
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Tliis appears, in a measure, to have been descriptive. A pre¬ 
lude in a low tone signifies night, whilst a flourish at the end in 
a rising tone indicates coming day, and this, called Sandhi , the 
joining of night and day. 1 

There is a ciuious passage in which the sun is said never to 
set: 


“ Tho sun does never set nor rise. When people think that the sun 
is sotting (it is not so). For after having arrived at the end of tho 
day, it makes itself produce two opposite effects, making night to what 
is below, and day to what is on the other side.” 2 

Many passages of this Brahmana might be cited as exempli¬ 
fying the vague, imaginative, half-humorous fashion in which 
Brahmans were often accounting for natural phenomena. As 
when the sun in its yearly course arrives at the highest point of 
the heavens, they say that the gods were afraid of his falling 
from the sky, and “ pulled him up, and tied him with five 
ropes.” The five ropes being chaunts or musical invocations. 

For the “ airy descending roots” of the banyan tree they 
account by saying that when the gods, after the sacrifice (at 
Indra’s inauguration) went up to heaven, they tilted over their 
Soma cups, whence banyan trees grew ; and in Kurukshetra, 
where this happened, these trees, it is stated, are still called 
Nyabja, i.e., “ tilted over.” 3 

Some passages refer to distinctions of caste, and the diffi¬ 
culties felt in determining such points. 

“ The Risliis, when holding a sacrificial session on (the banks 
of) the Saraswati, expelled Kavasha, the son of llusha, from 
their Soma sacrifice (saying), How should the son of a slave- 
^irl, a gamester, who is no Brahman, remain among us, and 
become initiated (into all tanificial rites)? Tiny turned him 

Haug, Ait. 13r. vol. if }’• -hh f-> I* 

2il 1. 


I 1 IWJ. \l». Bl\ Vol. li. p. 21 j 
5 Ibid, p. 18G. 
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out (of the place) into a desert, saying, that lie should die of 
thirst, and not drink the water of the Saraswati.” But a prayer 
was revealed to him by which he obtained the favour of the 
waters, and the Saraswati surrounded him on all sides. When 
the Rishis saw this, they said the gods know him, let us call 
him back. 1 

On another occasion a question is raised as to what the priest 
called Brahma docs to merit a reward. The Adhwaryu carries 
the Soma cups, the Udgutri sings, the Hotri says Yujyas, or 
prayers. “But on account of what work done is the Brahma to 
receive his reward ?" The answer is, that “ he receives it for 
his medical attendance upon the sacrifice, for the Brahma is the 
physician of the sacrifice.” The Brahma does half the work, 
because he directs the whole.* 

1 he /th and 8th books, which are the last books of the 
Aitareya Brfihmana, tell of remarkable occasions on which 
Soma has been, or should be, celebrated. The longest story, 
that of Sunahsepa, lias long been well known in English and 
German literature, having been translated by the late Professor 
11. IT. A ilson, in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Soeietv, vol. 
xiii. pp. 97—102, by Professor R. Roth in Professor Weber's 
Iudisohe Studien, vol. i. p. 458 if., and afterwards by Professor 
Max Muller, in his History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, 
The following is a short summary of it. 

A king named Iiarischandra had a hundred wives, but no son, 
and this was to him an unbearable ailliction, for he had been 
assured by the Rishi Narada that if he had no son he would liavo 
110 existence after death, but that “ a father who beholds the faco 
ot a living son, discharges his debt (to his forefathers), and 
obtains immortality.” Acting on H&rada’s advice, the king 
prayed to \ aruna, and, most imprudently, followed his prayer 
by a promise that if a son were granted, that son should be 


•thing, Ai(. Br.. vol. ii. p. UJ i 
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p-iven to Vanina in sacrifice. A son was born and named 
Itohita, and claimed according to promise by Vanina. The 
father said he was yet too young, and Varuna consented to 
delay ; but each year the same thing occurred. Varuna claimed 
the child, and the father ever made some pretext for delay. At 
length the father told the son that he had promised him in 
sacrifice, and that the time for it had come. But the son ob¬ 
jected, took his bow, and escaped to the woods. After the son 
had been wandering about for a year, his father the king Ilaris- 
ehandra was afflicted with dropsy. So soon as Itohita, the son, 
heard of this, he went to the village; but Indra, in the disguise 
of a Brahman, spoke with Itohita, and persuaded him to con¬ 
tinue roaming. After a third year lie again met Indra in the 
form of a man, who went round him, and said : “ The fortune 
of a man who sits, sits also; it.rises when he rises; it sleeps 
when lie sleeps; it moves well when lie moves. Travel.” And 
thus he travelled a fourth year in the forest, and then Indra 
said : “ A man who sleeps is like the Kali age ; a man who 
awakes is like the Dvapara age; a man who rises is like the 
TrotA age; a man who travels is like the Krita age. Travel.” 
And thus he travelled or wandered for a fourth year. But 
again, on entering the village, he met Indra, and he said to 
him : “The Kali is lying on the ground, the Dvapara is hover- 
in- there; the Tretfi is getting up, but the Krita happens to 
walk (hither and thither). Therefore wander, wander.” These 
four. Kali, Dvapara, Tretfi, and Krita, arc the four Yugas, or 
agos of the world, but they are also names of dice used in 
gambling; and Dr. Hang believes the meaning of the passage 
fo be that, as Kali the uuluckiest die was lying, and Krita the 
luckiest was in full motion, the future, looked well for Itohita, 
and he had better remain in the forest. In the sixth year the 
wanderi r nieets with a starving family of Brahmans. The 
lather of the family is Ajigarta, the son of Suyavasa; to him 


IIARISCHANJ)RA AND SUNAHSEPA. 

Roliita says: “ Rishi, I will give you a hundred cows if you 
will give me one of these thy sons to be sacrificed in my place.” 
The father embraced the eldest son.,' and said : “ Not him.” 
The mother embraced the youngest, and said: “ Nor him.” 
Tims they agreed to give Sunalisepa the middle son. Roliita 
^ave a hundred cows, took him, and went from the forest to the 
village. And he came to his father, and said : “ Rejoice, father, 
for with this youth I ransom myself.” The father went to 
Varuna, and said: “With this youth will I sacrifice to you.” 
And Varuna replied : “ Re it so; a Brfihman is better than a 
Kshatriya — meaning that the son of the starving Brahman 
Ajigarta was a more acceptable offering than Roliita, the son of 
a king. Varuna, the god, then directed Ilarischandra, the king, 
to perform the sacrificial ceremony termed the Rajasuya, at which, 
on the day appointed for the Abhisheka ceremony, Sunalisepa 
was to be ottered in place of the usual animal victim sacrifice. 

At this sacrifice Visw&mitra was the Hotri priest, Jamadagni 
the Adhwaryu priest, Vasishtha the Brahman, Ayasya the Ud- 
gatri priest; but when the victim was prepared, they found no one 
to bind him to the sacrificial post. Then said Ajigarta : “ Give 
me another hundred, and 1 will bind him.” After he had been 
bound, the Apn verses had been recited, and the fire carried 
round him thrice, no immolator could be found. Then again 
Ajigarta said : “Give me another hundred cows, and I will im¬ 
molate him.” They gave him another hundred, and he went 
forth to whet his knife. Then Sunalisepa became aware that 
they were about to kill him, as if he were not a man, but a 
beast, and he felt that prayer to the gods could alone release 
bim. One god referred him to another. At length he praised 
Indra with certain specified hymns. Jndra expressed his plea- 
surc bv presenting him with a golden car. Sunalisepa thanked 
biui in another verse, and bade him pray to the Aswins. The 
As wins desired him to praise Ushas with the three versus which 
follow the Aswin verses. As he repeated one verse after Ihe 
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other, his bonds fell off, and his father, the king Harischandra, 
was cured of his complaint. 


So soon as Sunahsepa was released, the officiating priests re- 
cpiested him to perform the Abhisheka ceremonies, which con¬ 
clude a Rajasuya sacrifice. Sunahsepa consented, and saw, or 
invented, the method of direct preparation of the Soma juice, 
called Anjahsava, reciting at the same time four verses; and 
then, whilst reciting another hymn, he poured the Soma into the 
Drona-kalasa (or pitcher). Then, returning from the Uttara 
Vedi at the east end, near which stands the sacrificial post, he 
performed the concluding ceremonies at the Vedi, which stands 
at the bottom or western end of the hall. Finally, Harischandra 
(the king) for whom this kingly sacrifice was performed, was 
summoned to the Ahavaniya fire whilst another specified verse 
was recited. 

When the rite was over, Sunahsepa placed himself by the 
side of Viswftmitra. Ajigarta then said : u O Rishi, return me 
my son.” Viswamitra replied : “ No; for the gods have given 
him to me.” From this time his name became Devarata (Theo- 
dotus) the son of Viswamitra. Ajigarta then appealed to his 
son, saying: “ Come thou, my son ; both I and thy mother call 
thee away. Thou art by birth an Angirasa, the son of Ajigarta, 
celebrated as a poet; go not away from the line of thy grand¬ 
father ; come back to me.” But the son replied : “ Thou hast 
been seen with the knife in thy hand, a thing not seen even 
amongst Sudras. Descendant of Angiras, thou hast preferred 
300 cows to me.” Ajigarta replied : “ My son ! the wicked act 
that I have commited affiicts me. I throw it from me; let one 
hundred cows be thine.” But Sunahsepa objected, that he who 
had once done a wicked deed would be capable of doing the 
same again, and believed that hi> father would ever retain a 
vile Sfidra disposition. 

Sunahsepa was, therefore, from this time forth, enrolled as a 
son of Viswamitra, by the name of Devarata; and it is remark- 
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able that, although Viswfimitra had become well established in 
society as a Brahman, he felt that it strengthened his position 
to establish Sunalisepa as his son; the reason being that, whereas 
^ iswamitra was born a Kshatriya, Sunalisepa was the descendant 
of a genuine line of illustrious Brahmans. 

This story, contained in many verses, must be recited on 
every occasion of a king's inauguration. To quote the words of 
the Aitareya-Brahman a: 

“ The Hotri, when sitting on a gold embroidered carpet, recites 
them (the verses) to the king, after he has been sprinkled with the 
sacred water. The Adhwaryu, who repeats the responses, sits likewise 

on a gold-embroidered carpet. For gold is glory.The king 

must give a thousand cows to the teller of this story, and a hundred to 
him who makes the responses ; and to each of them the gold-em¬ 
broidered carpet on which he was sitting ; to the Hotri, besides, a 
silver-decked carriage drawn by mules .” 1 

l< A victorious king is likewise recommended to have this legend 
tecited to him, though he may not have performed the sacrifice; and a 
man desirous of progeny is promised the birth of a son if it is properly 
read to him ." 2 


The eighth and concluding book of the Aitareya-Brahmana is 
entirely occupied with kings' inaugurations, or Soma sacrifices 
performed for kings. For translation and explanation of these, 
We avail ourselves of Dr. Goldstiickcr's Sanskrit Dictionary, 
Art. Abhisheka, or inauguration of a king. “ This ceremony is 

either part of a Rhjasuya.when it is called Punar- 

nbhisheka, second inauguration, or it is not part of a sacrifice, 
mid occurs at a king's accession to the throne." 

“ The Punarabhisheka is performed by the king at the end ol 
a Rujasuva.There must have been prepared for the oecu- 

1 Haug, Aitareya Brahmaun, vol ii. I poedia, part 31, p. 5SQ, art. “ Veda 
V ' and his Sanskrit Dictionary, e. v. Ablii- 
Qoldstueker, in Knight’s Ki.eyclo- j shekn. 
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sion a throne-seat of the wood of the Udumbara tree (ficus 
glomerata), resting* on four legs a span high, with boards placed 
on them and side-boards,—the whole well fastened with cords 
made of munja grass (Sacchamm munja), a tiger-skin which 
is placed on the seat with the hairs upwards and the neck to the 
east, a large four-cornered ladle made of Udumbara wood, and a 
branch of the Soma. In the ladle have been placed eight things 
—curd, honey, clarified butter, water proceeding from rain 
during sunshine, blades of Sydnia grass, and sprouts, spirituous 
liquor, and 1 Dub grass (Panicum dactylon). To prepare a site 
for the throne, three lines must be drawn with the sacrificial 

implement called Sphya .so that the two feet to the 

north come to stand within the Yedi, or sacrificial ground, and 
the two to the south without.” 

All these arrangements are typical, and sometimes the types 
are not very obvious. The tiger-skin, however, promises in¬ 
crease of power, “ for the tiger is the Kshatriya of wild beasts.” 
Spirituous liquor is the type of a Ksliatriya’s power, on account 

of its fierceness and hotness . and Dub grass is the 

Kshatriya of plants, because it is firmly fixed in the soil by 
many roots. 

At one time the king has to kneel down at the back of the 
throne-seat with his face to the east. Then he appears to have 
resumed his seat, and the priest, covering the head of the king 
with the Udumbara branch, pours the liquid over him while 
repeating verses from the Rig-Veda. 


“These waters are most propitious. They have healing power to 
free from all disease .... With which Prajapati sprinkled Indra, 
the king Soma, and Manu, with these I sprinkle thee, that thou 
la cornest king of kings in this world.” 

“The divine Savitri lias given his consent, therefore I pour (this 
Inpiid) over thee with the arms of the Aswins.” 


*' After the liquid has been poured over the king, the priest 
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places in liis liand a goblet of spirituous liquor and recites the 
following verse : 

4 Soma, with thy most sweet exhilarating drops, purify (this sacri- 
ficerl, for thou wast poured out for Indra to drink.’ 

“ Then he recites, and makes the king repeat after him, the 
following invocation: 

4 (Soma and spirituous liquor), because a separate residence has been 
allotted to you by the gods, therefore do not combine in the lofty 
aether; liquor, thou art powerful, but thou, Soma, art a king. Do not 
harm him (the king) when you enter into your several receptacles (i.e., 
into the stomach),’ 

“ By the recital of these verses, spirituous liquor and Soma 
become identified. Having drunk, the king presents the rest to 
a man whom he considers his friend; for drinking out of the 
same cup is the mutual practice of friends, lie then places the 
Udumbara branch on the ground as a symbol of essential juice 
and food, and prepares himself for descending from the throne- 
seat; but while he is still seated, and puts his feet on the 
ground, he says: * I firmly stand on exhaled and inhaled air; 1 
firmly stand on day and night; 1 firmly stand on food mid 
drink; on what is Brfthmana, on what is Kshatriya, on these 
three worlds stand I firmly/ He then descends, sits down on 
the ground with his face towards the east, utters tlirice the 
words, ‘Adoration to what is Brfihmana/ and offers a gift. . . . 
After this ceremony the king rises, and puts fuel into the 
Ahavaniya fire while uttering the words: * (Wood), thou art 
fuel; bestow on me sharpness of sense and strength of body/" 
Invocations to be used, in the case of a king’s assistance in war 
being required by another king, are indicated; and further 
verses being recited to insure freedom from enemies, the king 
returns to his palace, where “ he sits down by the domestic fire, 
and the Adhwaryu priest makes for him, out of a goblet, four 
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times three oblations, with clarified butter, to Indra while re¬ 
citing the three Rig-Veda verses ix., 110, 1—3 ” 

When the Abhisheka does not form part of a Rajasuya sacri¬ 
fice, it varies a little from the Punarabhislieka just described. 
The ceremonies are an imitation of those which took place when 
Indra was consecrated as supreme ruler amongst gods. The 
throne-seat on that occasion was made of verses from the Rig- 
Veda. Savitri and other gods supported the legs of the throne, 
whilst the Aswins held the side-boards. The head of Indra was 
covered with an Udumbara branch, the leaves of which had 
been wetted, and he was sprinkled with the liquid already men¬ 
tioned, whilst the appointed verses were recited. When this 
ceremony is performed for a mortal king, the priest begins by 
requiring the king to take the following oath: “ If I, the king*, 
do ever harm to thee, thou (the priest) mayest deprive me of all 
pious acts which I have done from the time of my birth up to 
that of my death, of heaven, and "whatever else good has been 
accomplished by me, of long life and offspring/" He then 
orders his attendants to bring four kinds of fruit and four kinds 
of grain. These fruits and grains were not used in the Punar- 
abhisheka. The fruits are from the four gigantic fig-trees of 
India,—the Nyagrodha, or Banyan, the Udumbara, the Aswat- 
tha, or Pi pal, and the Plaksha. The grains are kinds of rice 
and barley. The banyan, with its many stems, is considered 
the Raj an of trees. Less obvious reasons are given for the 
selection of the other substances. Barley is a type of military 
eonimandership; curds make the senses sharp, and so forth. 
Having been sprinkled with this peculiar decoction, and proper 
verses having been recited, the king must make a present to the 
inaugurating priest of gold, a field, and cattle—the larger the 
amount the better for the king. After receiving the gift “ the 
priest hands to the king a goblet of spirituous liquor reciting 
the verse: 'Soma, with thy most sweet exhilarating drops/ 
&c., and the king drinks of it.By this manner of drink- 
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ing, tlie spirituous liquor becomes a kind of Soma, and it is the 
Soma, not the spirituous liquor, that is drunk' by the king.” 

the concluding chapters of the Aitareya-Brahmana show, by 
historical example, how entirely the prosperity of kings depended 
upon the due performance of religious ceremonies, and the 
liberality with which those officiating priests were afterwards 
rewarded. We will select a few passages in which names occur 
already become familiar: 


“ By this great inauguration similar to Indra’s, Tura, son of Kavasha, 
consecrated Janamejaya,” —and thereby did he “ subdue the earth 


completely all around.and perform the saeriGce with a horse 

as an offering ..... a horse fed with grain with a white star on his 


forehead, and bearing a green wreath around his neck .’ 1 

“ With this ceremony Vasishtha inaugurated Sudas.thence 

Sudas went conquering everywhere over the whole earth up to its ends, 
and sacrificed the sacrificial horse .” 2 

One king, after being inaugurated : 

“ Loosened eighty-eight thousand white horses from their strings, aud 
presented those which were lit for drawing a carriage to the sacri¬ 
ficing Purohita .” 3 

Of the son of Atri it is said that (( He bestowed in gifts ten 
thousand girls adorned with necklaces, all daughters of opulent 
persons, and brought from various countries.” 

I his holy son of Atri, whilst distributing ten thousand 
elephants, grew tired, and dispatched messengers to finish the 
distribution. “A hundred (I give) to you; 'A hundred to 
you;* still the holy man grew tired, and was at last forced to 
draw breath while bestowing them by thousands.” 4 

The magnitude of this gift was, however, exceeded by that of 
Bharata, the son of Dushyauta, who distributed in Mashn&ra a 

1 Colebrooko, Miso. Esa., vol. i. p. 39. I ‘ Ibid, p. 525. 

2 llaug. Ait. Br., vol. li. p. 521. | 4 Oolebrooltc, Miso. Ess., voL i. p. 41. 
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hundred and seven thousand millions of black elephants with 
white tusks, and decked with gold. This same Bharata bound 
seventy-eight horses (for solemn rites) near the Jumna, and 
fifty-five on the Ganges. 1 

In conclusion, a story is told of Atyarati, who was no king, 
but who, nevertheless, subdued the whole earth by means of this 
ceremony. But when the Brahman who had officiated asked 
for his reward, Atyarati replied : When I conquer Uttara Kuril, 
thou shalt be king of the earth, holy man, and I will be merely 
thy general!’ The Brahman replied: “ Uttara Kuru is the 
land of the gods; no mortal can conquer it. Thou hast cheated 
me, therefore I take all from thee.” And Atyarati, thus de¬ 
prived of vigour, was slain by king Sushmina. For Atyarati 
had not kept his oath. 

The fortieth and last chapter of the Aitareya-Brahmana begins 
thus :— 

“ Now, about the office of a Purohita. The gods do not eat the 
food offered by a king who has no house-priest. Thence the king* 
even when (not) intending to bring a sacrifice, should appoint a Brah¬ 
man to the office of house-priest/’ 2 

The king who appoints a Purohita is protected by Agni, fire, 
but with him who does not, the fires get displeased, and “ throw 
him out of the heaven-world (and deprive him) of the royal 
dignity, bravery, his kingdom, and Iris subjects." 3 

When a king appoints a Purohita, he repeats a prayer in 
which lie entreats that all the herbs of a hundred kinds over 
which king Soma rules will grant him uninterrupted happiness. 

One part of the ceremony requires the king to wash the Puro- 
hita’s feet, by which he obtains sharpness of senses whilst 
aying: (< I wash, O gods ! the first and second foot for protect- 
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ing my empire, and obtaining safety for it. May the waters 
which served for washing the feet (of the Puroliita) destroy my 
enemy.” 

And, lastly, rites are described ensuring the destruction of the 
king’s enemies. We cite a tew sentences : 


“ Foes, enemies, and rivals perish around him, who is conversant 
with these rites.” 

“ Whenever lightning perishes, pronounce this (prayer), * May my 


enemy perish.’” 

“ When rain ceases .When the moon is dark. 

When the sun sets .When lire is extinguished, pronounce,” 

&c. 


On each ot these five occasions the same prayer must be pro¬ 
nounced ; but “ he who uses this spell must observe the follow¬ 
ing rules. He must not sit down until his enemy is seated, but 
stand, while he thinks him standing. He must not lie down 
before his enemy has done so, hut must sit, whilst he thinks 
him sitting. He must not sleep until his enemy has fallen 
asleep, but must keep awake, while he believes him to be awake. 
In this way lie subdues his enemy, even if lie wear a helmet of 
stone /*’ 1 


Hang, vol. ii. p. 531 t. Colebrooke, Misc. Ess., vol. i. p. 15. 
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“ At the full moon festival a branch of the PalAsa tree was stuck in the ground 
in front of the chamber containing the sacrificial fire.”—P. 100. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Additional Veda* — SAma-Vedu .— Yajur- Veda. - Sataputha-Brtih mana appended 
to the yajur-Veda.—Full Moon Sacrifice and Fad oral Ceremonies .— Wild 
Theories. —Origin of Men ami Cods .— Deluge. — Mann .— Ydjnavallcga , a 
leading Character. 


Having accomplished OWt sketch of the Rag-Veda and of its 
principal Br&hmana, wc proceed to the Sama-\ eda, the verses 
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of which are taken from the Rig-Veda. A valuable synopsis 
has been made, which enables the student to compare the verses 
in the Sama-Veda with those of the Rig-Veda; but the result 
of such comparison shows that the compilers of the later col¬ 
lection “lost sight of the original nature of the Rig-Veda 
hymns and of their poetical worth.” But although no respect 
was paid to the thoughts intended, their poetical greatness is 
not wholly destroyed, even in the “garbled assemblage” in 
which these verses are given in the S&ma-Veda. Eight of the 
treatises called Brahmanas arc said to be connected with this 
Veda, but their contents are not fully known. Soma-sacrifices, 
incantatory ceremonies, omens, and rites, to be performed on 
occasions of disaster, as earthquakes, are subjects fully dis¬ 
cussed. 

The Yajur-Veda is also a “ liturgic book,” the contents of 
which are partly taken from the Rig-Veda. But in addition to 
these borrowed verses, it gives passages in prose called yajus 
(lit. that by which the sacrifice is effected), and to these the 
Yajur-Veda owes its name. 1 In the train of this Veda, Brah- 
raanical literature made its greatest development. Its subjects 
required more explanation than those of the other Vedas, and 
the ceremonial for which it w r as put together is “ much more 
diversified and elaborate than that of the Slima-Veda, and the 
mystical and philosophical allusions which now and then appear 
in the Rig-Veda, probably in its later portions, assume a more 
prominent place in the Yajur-Veda. In one word, it is the 
sacrificial Veda, as its name indicates.” 2 Hence it was looked 
upon as superior to the Rig-Veda, in which there is no system 
of rites; and Sayana, the great commentator of the Vedas, who 
lived only four centuries ago, says, in his Introduction to the 
hymnical portion of the Yajur-Veda (or Taittiriya-Sanhita) : 

1 Chambers's Encyclopedia, Art. I ’ Art. “ Veda,” in Knight’e Eucyclo* 


“ Veda,” 1867. 
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ff Thc Rig-Veda and tlie Saraa-Veda are like fresco-paintings, 
whereas the Yajur-Veda is the wall on whicli they stand.” 1 

The older Yajur-Veda, or Taittiriya Sanhita, nevertheless 
gave rise to what looks very like a schism, and a second Yajur- 
Veda was prepared, as the legend says, by Yajnavalkya. It is 
called the white, or clear, Yajur-Veda, to distinguish it from 
the Taittiriya, or black Yajur-Veda. The sacrifices treated of 
are mainly the same in each of these works. Colcbrooke alludes 
to one in which “ six hundred and nine animals of various pre¬ 
scribed kinds, domestic and wild, including birds, fish, and 
reptiles, are made fast; the tame ones to twenty-one posts, and 
the wild in the intervals between the Pinal’s; and, after certain 
prayers have been recited, the victims are let loose without 
injury.” 2 Another ceremony unknown to the other Vedas is 
the Purushamedha, or man-sacrifice : “ An emblematic cere¬ 
mony in which one hundred and eighty-five men of various 
specified tribes, characters, and professions are bound to eleven 
posts, and consecrated to various deities.” The Sarva-medha , 
or all-sacrifice, and the Pitri-medha , or sacrifice to the Manes, 
arc also mentioned in this Veda; and for these and other 
reasons the Yajur-Veda is believed to be a much more recent 
composition than the Rig or the Sftma-Veda. “ It is worthy of 
notice,” says Professor Goldstiicker, “not only that all the four 
castes, the institution of wliich cannot with certainty be traced 
to the period of the Rig-Veda-Sanhita, made their appearance 
in the Yajur-Veda, hut also that it contains many words wliich, 
in the mythology of the epic poems and the Purfmas, are names 
of Siva, the third god of the later Hindu triad.” 3 

It is therefore evident that this Veda belongs to a period sub¬ 
sequent to that of the Rig-Ycda, and that it was not composed 
until the Hindus had become a settled people, located appa¬ 
rently at the base of the Himalaya mountains, and to the east- 


‘ Max Millin', A. .S. L., V- 175 - I ' Kiuyvlo.. part 31, p. 505, 

CVAebruuke, Mbr. Ess., vul. i.p.01. | art. “Veclu.” 
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ward of the river Sutledge. And not only is tlie whole Yajur- 
Veda later than the Rig-Veda, but that portion of it called 
white is later than that which is known as the Taittiriya, or 
black Yajur-Yeda. This fact we learn from Pnnini, who men¬ 
tions the black, but was unacquainted with the white. The 
Satapatha-Brfihniana which is attached to the white, or later 
portion of this Veda, is a work of considerable importance. It 
describes a variety of solemn sacrifices in which the juice of the 
Soma plant is the chief ingredient; but these are introduced by 
the smaller festivals called Darsapurnamasa, which are held at 
new moon and full moon. The pastoral ceremonies by which 
this sacrifice is accompanied are described by Colebrookc. An 
oblation of whey prepared from new milk being indispensable, 
the calves were separated from their mothers, in order to secure 
sufficient milk, and as an annual festival it was held after the 
rains had restored the herbage. Colebrookc says: This rite 
comprehends the sending the cows to pasture after separating 
their calves, touching them with a leafy branch of Palasa 
(Butea frondosa), cut for the purpose, and subsequently stuck 
in the ground in front of the chamber containing the sacrificial 
lire as a protection of the herd from robbers and beasts of 
prey/’ 1 

Professor Max Muller also alludes to this festival as • “ In 
the beginning of the Darsapurnamasa sacrifice, the Adhwaryu 
priest having called the cows and calves together, touches the 
Ci'dves with a branch,” and says : “ ^ on are like the winds /* 2 

It may be this ceremony which is represented in a picture 
from the caves of Ajanta which has often puzzled me. The 
picture is long and narrow. At one end stands a priest; in his 
hand he has a small cup, whilst a long procession of .cows and 
calves come up to be touched by him. 8 In the Brahmana it is 

1 Mi sc, .Essays, vol. i, p. 318. 

J A. 8. In, p. 352. 
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^vitli a branch of the Palfisa tree that the priest is to touch the 
calves, and the Palfisa, or Butea froiulosa, is a tree well known 
to Sanskrit literature. Yajnavalkya says: “As the leaf of the 
Palasa is supported by a single pedicle, so is the universe upheld 
by the syllable om.” 1 This beautiful tree extends into the 
Punjab as far as the western bank of the Jliclum. It is known 
to travellers as the Dliak tree. 

But the full-moon festival, although interesting in itself, 
occupies but a limited place in the Satapatha-Brfihmana. Its 
theories of creation are of greater interest to us. “ In the be¬ 
ginning, it states, this universe was non-existent. But men 
sav, c what was that non-existent ? 3 The Rishis say that in the 
beginning there was non-existence. Who are these Rishis? 
The Rishis are breaths. Inasmuch as before all tliis (universe), 
they, desiring this (universe), strove (arishan) with toil and 
austerity; therefore they are called Rishis.” From the Rishis 
seven separate men (Puruslia) are created, and from the seven 
men comes Prajfipati. 2 

The. same idea of Prajapati being composed of seven men 
occurs, Mr. Muir tells us, again in the Satapatha-Brfihmana. 

“ These seven men whom they made one man (Purusha) be¬ 
came Prajfipati. He created offspring. Having created off¬ 
spring, he mounted upwards; he went to that world where he 
searches this. There was then no other object of worship : the 
gods began to worship him with sacrifices. Hence it has been 


which a holy man who aland* on a 
lotus is touching the head of an ele¬ 
phant. My impression is, that the 
elephant was followed by the cows and 
calves. In the Edinburgh Review ft* 
.Inly, 1807, Colonel Mendows Taylor 
describes the etching given in my 
former work, “Life in Ancient India, 
i -‘picture of two holy men, om-of 
them is touching tho head of un 
phant. He holds a cup in hi* leU 
hand, and wears a long robe reaching 


to his feet, with very loose sleeves. 
Tho other, who has a nimbus round hi* 
head, ha? an elaborate drapery in folds 
like that of ft Greek statue. The faces 
of both appear Grecian, and neither of 
tin figures is Buddhist.”—Art. on 
India Costume, Su\, p. 125. 

1 Colobrooko’s Mine. Ess., vol. i. p. 
130. 

J Muir, Orig. Simwkrit T., vnl. iv. p. 
18. JSatapnlha-Brihmana, vi. 1, 1, J ; 
if. p. 499 of Weber’s ed* 
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said by the Rislii (Rig-Veda, x. 90, 16), 'The gods worshipped 
the sacrifice with sacrifice/ 

The next theory is somewhat different: “ In the beginning 
the universe was waters, nothing but water. The waters de¬ 
sired, f How can we be reproduced?’ So saying, they toiled, 
they performed austerity. While they were performing auste¬ 
rity, a golden egg came into existence. Being produced, it then 
became a year. Wherefore this golden egg fioated about for 
the period of a year. From it in a year a man ( Punt-ska ) came 
into existence, who w r as Prajftpati. Hence it is that a woman, 
or a cow, or a mare, brings forth in the space of a year, for in a 
year Prajftp&ti was born ” For another year Prajapati floated 
about occupying the egg. Afterwards, by worshipping and 
toiling, he created the gods.- 

In another passage Prajapati is said to have taken the form 
of a tortoise. It is thus rendered by Mr. Muir: “ Having 
assumed the form of a tortoise, Prajapati created offspring. 
That which lie created he made (akarot) ; hence the word 
Kdrma . Kasyapa means tortoise; hence men say : 4 All crea¬ 
tures are descendants of Kasyapa.’ This tortoise is the same as 
Aditya.” 3 

It is obvious from these wild legends that the old Sanskrit 
philosophers found it extremely difficult to determine the differ¬ 
ence between gods and men. Prajfipati was the source of 
golden light -Prajapati was the source of all created things. 
After having created creatures, “ he created Death, the devourer. 
Of this Prajapati half was mortal and half was immortal.” But 
the mortal part was made immortal by a certain rite or eere- 
monial. Discussions on death occur, showing that this year i- 
death : “ for it wears away the life of mortals by days and nights, 
and then they die.” 4 lit order to conquer deatli certain rites 


1 Satapatba-Br., x. 2, 2, 1, p. 7H7 of 
Weber’s edition. 

- Sutapatha-Br., xi. 1, (>, l.ff. 


3 Muir’s Grig. Sanskrit T., vol. ir. 
pp. 22, 23, 

4 Ibid, vol. ir. pp. 47 0. 
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were performed at four months’ interval throughout the year; 
“but with these rites they did not attain immortality “which 
seems to be a polemical hit/’ says Mr. Muir, “ aimed by the 
author of the Brahmana at some contemporaries who followed a 
different ritual from himself.” Prajapati then directs the pre¬ 
cise mode in which ceremonies must be performed, in order to 
procure immortality. Thereupon death objects, saying: “ In 
the same way all men will become immortal, and then what 
portion shall remain to me?” 1 Death is promised that in future 
no one shall become immortal with his body. But those who 
perform the work, or rites, properly, shall be immortal after 
parting with the body, whereas those who do not perform these 
rites, “ are born again after death, and become again and again 
his (death’s) food.” 

Much the same sentiment is expressed in other words thus: 
“ Sin, death, smote Praj&pati when lie was creating living 
beings. lie performed austerity for a thousand years, to get 
free from sin.” 

Considered religiously, the Satapatha- Briihm an a appears to 
offer a thorough type of scepticism. Man makes gods, gods 
make a chief god, the chief god (Prajapati) makes the world and 
gods. But the gods were mortal. Bites and austerities are in¬ 
vented which insure immortality. Death becomes alarmed. 
Death is promised that only without the body shall gods or men 
become immortal. But after the gods have become immortal, 
they are unable to determine which amongst them shall be 
greatest. 


On this subject the following legend is given by Mr. Muir:— 
“The gods Agni, Jndra, Soma, Vishnu the Sacrifice, and all 
the (other) deities, excepting the Aswins, were present at a sacri¬ 
fice. Kurukslietra was the place of their divine worship. Hence 
men say that Kurukslietra is the country where the gods sacri- 


1 Muir. Orijjr; S m lirif T., vol. iv. | * Tbid, vol. »v. p. 51 ; Hnlnputlia- 

p. 50. | littUmmna, x. 1, 4, 1, p. 790. 
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fice.The gods said: ‘ Whoever among us, through exertion, 

austerity, faith, sacrifice, and oblations, first comprehends the 
issue of the sacrifice, let him be the most eminent of us/ . . . . 
Vishnu first attained that (proposed object). He became the 
most eminent of the gods .... He who is this Vishnu is sacri¬ 
fice ; he who is this sacrifice is the Aditya. Vishnu could not 
support this fame. And the same is the case now, that every 
one cannot support fame. Taking his bow and three arrows, he 
departed. He stood resting his head on the end of his bended 
bow. Being unable to overcome him, the gods sat down all 
around him. Then the ants said to them (now the ants were 
the same as upadihas') : f What will you give to him who gnaws 
the bowstring?’ (The gods replied): ‘We will give him the 
enjoyment of food, and he shall find waters even in the desert.’ 
..... (The ants, then) approaching, gnawed his bowstring. 
When that w r as divided, the ends of the bow, starting asunder, 
cut off the head of Vishnu. , . . . . Then the rest of him became 
extended towards the cast.” 1 

The conclusion of the passage is, that the gods divided this 
headless \ ishnu into three parts, and therewith went on toiling 
and sacrificing. 

It may be difficult to assign a precise meaning to this myth 
in all its detail; but so much appears probable that it arose 
from a mystical speculation on the phenomena connected with 
the formation of the rain-bow, when the lustre of the sun is 
dimmed by the rain-cloud, and its head, as it were, cut off, and 
also that it was intended to explain and justify the threefold 
division of the great sacrifices so much dwelt upon in the Sata- 
patha-Brahmana. (Compare also page 141.) Brahmans were 
not at this time believing in any individual gods, but their 
mode of securing honour to themselves and prosperity to wor¬ 
shippers, was to perform complicated and expensive sacrifices ; 


Muir, Orig. SansLrit T., voL iv\ p. 110. 
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and tlie more we attend to the working of the system the more 
shall we be struck by the effectual means employed to secure its 
ends. Dr. Haug well expresses the character of Brahmanical 
“ sacrifice ” in the following words:— 


u The sacrifice is regarded as the means for obtaining power over this 
and tlie other world, over visible as well as invisible beings, animate as 
well as inanimate creatures. Who knows its proper application, and 
has it duly performed, is in fact looked upon as the real master of the 
world; for any desire he may entertain, if it be even the most ambi¬ 
tious, can be gratified; any object he has in view can be obtained by 
means of it. The Yajna (sacrifice), taken as a whole, is conceived to 
be a kind of machinery, in which every piece must tally with the other; 
or a sort of large chain, in which no link is allowed to be wonting ; or 
a staircase, by which one may ascend to heaven; or as a personage, en¬ 
dowed with all the characteristics of the human body. It exists from 
eternity, and proceeded from tlie Supreme Being (Prajapati or Brahma 
neuter ), along with the Traividyd , i.e., the three-fold science. The 
creation of the world was even regarded as the fruit of a sacrifice, per¬ 
formed by the Supreme Being. The Yajna exists as an invisible thing 
at all times. It is like the latent power of electricity in an electrifying 
machine, requiring only the operation of a suitable apparatus in order 
to be elicited. It is supposed to extend, when unrolled, from the Ahavu- 
niya, or sacrificial fire (into which all oblations are thrown), to heaven, 
forming thus a bridge or ladder, by means of which the sacrifice can 
communicate with the world of gods and spirits, and even ascend, when 
alive, to their abodes .’' 1 


Ancient Brahmans were men of varied intellectual gifts. They 
had, we think, the widest range of mind of which man is capable, 
but they were sorely perplexed for a fitting object of worship, 
and for a fitting base whereon to erect a moral standard ; and 
although in the Brahmanas their minds soar upwards ever and 
anon, as they had soared upwards in the days of the Big-Veda, 
it may he observed that, from the time at which they became a 
priestly association, seeking to establish priestly power and in- 


1 Haug, Ait. Br., vol. i., Intro., p. 73. 
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fluence, selfish aims cheeked spiritual aspiration. Brahmans, 
as a society, had a double object in view. They desired to see 
and communicate truth, but they also desired to establish the 
authority of their caste, and this second aim they could best 
attain by identifying their origin with that of Brahma or the 
Veda. Consequently, in the S at ap at ha- B rah mana, we meet con¬ 
tinually with expressions to this effect: as — 

“ The gods were originally mortal; when they were pervaded by 
Brahma they became immortal.” 

And again:— 

“ In the beginning Brahma was all this. Ho created the gods, .... 
he placed them in these worlds ; in tliis world Agni, Vavu in the atmo¬ 
sphere, and Surya in the sky.” 

The contents of the Satapatha-Bmlimana are somewhat hete¬ 
rogeneous, and amongst other curious stories there is one relat¬ 
ing to the Deluge, to which w r e shall have occasion to refer again 
when treating of the epic poems. 1 

We avail ourselves of Professor Max Muller’s translation. 

“ To Manu they brought in the morning water to wash. As they 
bring it with their hands for the washing, a fish comes into the hands 
of Manu as soon as he has washed himself. 

“ spoke to Manu the word: * Keep me; I shall preserve thee.* 
Manu said, * From what wilt thou preserve me*?’ The fish said, * The 
Hood will carry away all these creatures. 1 shall preserve thee from 
it. 4 How canst thou be kept?’ said Manu. 

“ The fish replied, ‘ As long as we are small there is much destruc¬ 
tion for us; fish swallows fish. First, then, thou must keep me in a 
J ar * ^ I outgrow it dig a hole, and keep me in it. If I outgrow this, 
tako me to the sea, and I shall be saved from destruction.’ 

“ He became soon a large fish. He said to Manu, ‘When I am full 
grown, in the same year the flood will come. Build a ship, then, and 


‘ Muir, Orig. Samkrit T., vol. iv. H>. 50, 25; »Sut. Ur., \i. 2, 3, 0, i>. 830; ibid, 
Xl -1, p. 838. 
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worship me ; and when the flood rises go into the ship, and I shall pre¬ 
serve thee from it.’ 

“ Manu brought the fish to the sea, after he had kept him thus. And 
in the year which the fish had pointed out, Manu had built a ship and 
worshipped the fish. Then when the flood had risen, he went into the 
ship. The fish came swimming to him, and Manu fastened the rope of 
the ship to a horn of the fish. The fish carried him by it over the 
northern mountain. 

44 The fish said, 4 1 have preserved thee. Bind the ship to a tree. 
May the water not cut thee asunder while thou art on the mountain. 
As the water will sink, thou wilt slide down/ Manu slid down with 
the water : and this is called the Slope of Manu on the northern moun¬ 
tain. The flood had carried away all these creatures, and thus Manu 
was left there alone.” 1 . 

Manu then meditated a hymn, wishing for offspring, and a 
woman is created from curds and whey; and in due time the 
world is peopled. 

In some passages Manu is also looked upon as the “ first per¬ 
son by whom sacrificial fire had been kindled, as the institutor 
of ceremonial worship.” 2 Of this Mr. Muir gives numerous in¬ 
stances, but says that it is not always apparent “ whether the 
patriarch, Manu, or man merely, is meant.” 3 The descendants 
of Manu are, however, identified in the hymns with the Aryan 
Hindus,—the worshippers of the gods, those among whom Agni 
has taken up his abode; and these are continually contrasted 
with the Dasyus, as — 

44 Indra, who bestows a hundred succours in all battles, in heaven- 
conferring battlrs, has preserved in the conflict the sacrificing Aryti. 
Chastising the ncglectors of religious rites, he has subjected the black 
skin to Manu. ^ 

44 For thou, Indra, art the destroyer of all the cities, the slayer of the 
Dasyu, the promoter of Manu, the lord of the sky.” 


1 A. S. L., p. 425. 

J R. V. i. 180 i viii. 87. 

Muir, in J. 11. A. vol. xx. pp. 
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The " five tribes” of the hymns are also identified with the 
Aryans and descendants of Manu. 

In the very interesting paper which has just been quoted from, 
Mr. Muir has shown, that even in the hymns of the Rig-Veda 
and the Sama-Veda, Manu was regarded " as the father, or pro¬ 
genitor, of the authors of the hymns, and of the people to whom 
they addressed themselves/’ He quotes verses, in which the 
expression "father Manu,” or "father Manus,” occurs. 1 In one 
of these, 2 amongst remedies, "those which our father Manu 
chose,” are mentioned. Mr. Muir says further, "The words 
munava (a regular derivative from Manu), and manusha and 
manushya (which are regularly derived from manus, a form 
peculiar to the Veda), are also of frequent occurrence in the 
hymns, in the sense of persons belonging to, or descended from 
Manu, or Manus; and would of themselves almost suffice to 
prove, that in the Vedic age Manu was regarded as the progenitor 
of the people of whom these terms were descriptive. In later 
Sanskrit, as is well known, they are the most common words for 
men in general.” 3 

But, says Mr. Muir, " it is not merely in the hymns of the 
^ eda that we find proof of his being originally so regarded;” 
and then, after telling the story given above from the Satapatha 
Brahmana, he concludes by observing that "this testimony to 
Manu, being regarded as the progenitor of the Aryan Indians, 
is sufficiently clear.” 4 

The story oi Manu and the Deluge appeal’s again in the Mahfi- 
Miftrata, as will be seen in our chapter on that poem. Mr. Muir 
observes that there some details are included which bring " the 
account into closer accordance with the Semitic form of the 
CwjCnd, as preserved in the book of Genesis. These details are : 
l^t. 1 hat Manu was accompanied by the seven Rishis, who made 
U P with himself eight persons ”. " And 2nd, that Manu 

* r v ^ ^ ^ h 2. I a J. R. A. S.. vol. xx. i*i?. -1O0, 409. 

V n. pp. 3a , 13. j « Ibid, p. 127. 
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took with him all the seeds, just as Noah is said to have taken 

pairs of different animals.” . 

“But was it the Aryan Indians only who looked upon Mann, 
or Manus, as the progenitor of their race; or was this belief 
shared by the other branches of the Indo-Germanic race?” 

The opinions of Professors Roth and Weber are given on this 
subject, and then, without attempting a decided answer, Mr. 
Muir thus finishes his valuable article :— 

“It has been remarked by various authors (as Kuhn, Zeit- 
schrift, iv., 94f.), that in analogy with Manu, or Manus, as the 
father of mankind, or of the Ary as, German mythology recog¬ 
nises Mannus as the ancestor of the Teutons.” . 

“ The English i man/ and the German ‘ Mann/ appear also 
to be akin to the word manu; and the German ‘ Mensch 5 pre¬ 
sents a close resemblance to manush 

The tendency of Mr. Muir's remarks is to show us that the 
legends of the Br&hmanas, arid epics, may be discovered in 
embryo, or in undeveloped form, in the hymns of the Vedas; 
and the Satapatlia-BrAhmana appears as the grand occasion for 
their general development. 1 

This BrAhmana “ends with the assertion, that the White 
Yajur-Veda was proclaimed by Yajnavalkya Vajasaney a.” And 
all authorities agree in stating that Yajnavalkya was in some 
sense the leader of the apparent schism which ended in the 
establishment of a second Yajur-Veda. Professor Max Muller 
observes, “that it would be a mistake to call Yajnavalkya the 
author, in our sense of the word, of the VAjasaney i-SanhitA and 
the Satapatha-Br&limana. But we have no reason to doubt that 
it was Yajnavalkya who brought the ancient Mantras and BrAll- 
man as into their present form.” * 

YAjnavalkya V&jasaneya was evidently a man of great influ¬ 
ence, a leader of public opinion in Iris day; and one longs to 

» J. It. A. S., voi. XX., p. 429. - A. S. L., pp. 353, 354. 
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know when he lived. But tliis is a subject still requiring much elu¬ 
cidation, as may be seen in the Introduction to Professor Gold- 
stiicker’s P&nini. 1 Yajnavalkya is not mentioned by P&nini, but 
by K&ty&yana,his critic; and the works which YAjnavalkya pro¬ 
claimed and arranged were unknown to the great grammarian. 
We learn further, from the same authority, that the Satapatha- 
Brahmana, which we have characterised as sceptical, gives ideas 
more allied to the epic than to the Rig-Veda period. 

u In the Vedic hymns the immortality of the gods is never 
matter of doubt; ..... the offerings they receive may add to 

their comfort and strength;. but it is nowhere stated 

that they are indispensable for their existence. It is .the 

pious sacrificer himself who, through his offerings, secures to 

himself.immortality.” And only in the latest Brahmana, 

the Satapatha-Brfihmana, are gods represented “ as becoming 
immortal through exterior agency.” c 

We close our notice of this Brahmana with a curious legend, 
in which YAjnavalkya plays the chief part. 

“Janaka, the king of the Videhas, performed a sacrifice, at 
which many Br&hmans were assembled. The king, having a 
great desire to know who among these Brahmans knew best the 
Vedas, hid a thousand cows in a stable, and covered the horns 
of ^ach of them with ten pada of gold. He then said to the 
pious men : ‘ O venerable Brahmans, whoever amongst you is the 
best known of Brahman 9 (or Brahma neuter.) ‘ shall drive home 
these cows/ The Brahmans, however, did not venture to come 
forward. Then said Yajnavalkya to his student: * Drive home 
these cows/ But the Br&hmans became angry, and began to 
examine the sage as to his knowledge of the Veda. Then asked 

him Uddalaka, the son of Aruna,. € Who art thou? 5 and 

to other priests of the family of Kapi he said: ‘ Knowest thou, 
O Kfipya, that Inner Ruler, who within rules this world, and 

1 P&niiii, his Place in Sanskrit Lite- | 2 Chambers’s Encydopuodia, article 

ralure, pp. 131—137. | ** India,” vol. v. p. 512. 
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* he 0thcr W f ld ’ and a11 The answer being negative, 

he continued: 'Whoeverknows the Thread and the Inner Ruler, 
knows Brahman, knows the worlds, knows the gods, knows the 
Vedas knows the elements, knows the soul,-knows all/ The 

iread, &c., being explained, he further says: 'If thou, YAjna- 
valkya ignorant of the Thread and the Inner Ruler, hast taken 
away the cows, (destined for the best knower of Brahman), thy 
head will certainly drop down/ Yajnavalkya explains that the 
wind is the Thread, that the Inner Ruler is the soul, and that the 
soul is immortal. ‘Unseen, he sees; unheard, he hears; un- 
nunded, he minds; unknown, he knows. There is none that 
sees, hut he; there is none that hears, hut he; there is none 
that minds, but he; there is none that knows, but he. He is 
thy soul—the inner ruler,—immortal. Whatever is different 
from him is perishable/ ” 1 

In our second story, YAjnavalkya and two other celebrated 
Brahmans are visited by king Janaka, who asks them how they 
perform the sacrifice called Agnihotra. The first BrAhman ex¬ 
plained, that in the evening lie sacrificed to Aditya (the sun) in 
the fire; and in the morning he sacrificed to Agni (fire) in the 
sun (Aditya). What becomes of him who sacrifices thus? said 
the king. The BrAhman replied: "He becomes ever shining 
with happiness and splendour, and has his dwelling with those 
two gods, and is one with them.” The second BrAhman said 
the same. The third, who was YAjnavalkva, said : ‘‘ I offer the 
Agnihotra m taking out the fire (from the house-altar) • for 
when Aditya sits, all the gods follow him; and if they see that 
I take out the fire, they come back, and after having cleaned 
the samfimal vessels, having filled them again, and after having 
milked also the sacred cow, I shall delight them, when I see 
them again and they see me/ 

Janaka said: “Thou, O YAjnavalkya, hast come verv near 
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to tlie Agnihotra; I shall give tliee a hundred cows. But thou 
dost not know what becomes afterwards of these two libations 
(in the morning and evening)." So he said, then mounted his 
car and went away. 

The priests said : “This fellow of a Mjanya has insulted us; 
let us call him out for a Brahman dispute." Yajnavalkva 
observed : “We are Brahmans, he a fellow of a Raj any a. If we 
vanquished him, whom should we say we had vanquished ? But 
if he vanquished us, people would say of us that a Raj any a had 
vanquished Brahmans. Do not think of this." They allowed 
w r liat he said; and Y&jnavalkya mounted his car and followed 
the king. He reached the king; and the king said to him : 
“ Yajnavalkya, dost thou come to know' the Agnihotra ? " “ The 

Agnihotra, O king," replied Yftjnavalkya. The king then ex¬ 
plains his view of the morning and evening libations, called 
Agnihotra. He says they rise in tlie air, and there the sacrifice 
is again performed. The wind is fuel, the rays the bright liba¬ 
tion. I hey enter tne sky, and are performed by sun and moon : 
they come back to earth, and are performed by warmth aud 
plants, lliey enter man, and are performed by his tongue and 
food. They enter woman, and a son is born." In return for 
this exposition \ Ajnavalkya grants the king a boon, and Janaka 
is allowed to become a Br&hman, 1 


1 Max Muller, A. S. L., pp. 421—428. 



Ghiru. Bring me a fruit of the Nyagrodha tree. Break ono of the small seeds 
wliich it contains. What do you perceive in it ? 

Pupil. Nothing, my lord. 

Guru. My child, where you perceive nothing, there dwells a mighty Nyngrodha. 
—Pa go 145. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Studies for the Fwest.—Soul.—Immortality.— Ydjnavalhya and hi? ioife.— 
Upanishads. Nachiketas. Tama. — Om. — Soul. — Brahtna.—Musical Wants. 
—Hard Case of Pupil of ur.lcnown Pedigree.—Knowledge of Brahma.— 
(Quietude. 

Advancing beyonrl the “ Br&hmamas ” we come to a class of 
compositions called Aranyakas and Upanishads. They presup¬ 
pose the existence of the Brfthmanas, and are regarded as sup- 
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plementary or complimentary to those writings. The original 
meaning of the word Aranyaka is “ relating to a forest/' as 
“ a man who lives in a forest/' or, according to lexicographers, 
“a forest-road, a forest elephant, a jackall, &C." 1 But these 
meanings are almost forgotten in the importance attached to 
the word as the name of the religious compositions to be studied 
by men dwelling in the forest. This meaning is not given to 
the word by Panini, who seems to have lived before such works 
were written; but it is recognised by Katyfiyana, who criticised 
and supplemented the Sutras of the great grammarian. 2 As far 
as translations permit one to judge, the Aranyakas are mystical 
compositions, caring little for outward manifestations of deity, 
but entering earnestly into the nature of sold, universal and 
individual. In the Ai t ar ey a - Ar any ak a it is asked, of what 
nature is soul which existed before worlds were created ? Are 
the instruments by which objects are perceived the soul ? And 
reply is made, “ That by which the soul sees form, by which it 
hears sound, by which it apprehends smells, by wliich it ex¬ 
presses speech, by which it distinguishes what is of good, and 
what is not of good taste, the heart, the mind, knowledge about 
one's self, knowledge of the sixty-four sciences, knowledge Of 
what is practicable, &c., perseverance, desire, submission/' are 
names of knowledge and attributes of soul, as the inferior 
Brahma, but “ are not attributes of the superior Brahma, which 
has no form whatsoever." 3 One of the most important Aran¬ 
yakas known, is that attached to the Satapatha-Br&hmaua, and 
called the Brihad. It describes Prajftpati as the sacrificial 
horse. Death, it declares, preceded creation, but sacrifice over¬ 
came death, the chanting of priests being a part of such sacri- 


1 G-olds tucker, nr t. “Veda” in Kniglit’s 
Encyclopaedia. 

2 Ptmini gives merely the meaning of 
u living in the forest.”—Goldstudser, 

Pan ini, 129 


3 Poor’s trans. of the Aitaroya-U[tani- 
;'hud (which is a part of thc Aitarcya- 
Aranyaka)j in Bib. Ind„ vol. xv. p. 33. 
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fice. The recital of certain verses has also power to procure 
immortality for man, as : 


The praiser verily praises the Sama. Where he praises it, there 
let him mutter these Mantras : * From the unreal lead me to the real, 
from darkness lead me to light, from death lead me to immortality.’ ” 

He who sings or chants these verses accomplishes by such 
recital whatever he may desire. 1 

The story of king Janaka and the Brahmans, told in the 
Satapatha-Brahmana, is here repeated with additions; but by 
far the most interesting passage in the Brihad-Aranyaka is the 
dialogue between the Brahman Y&jnavalkya and his wife 
Maitreyi. A short account of this was given by Colebrooke; 
but we adopt the fuller translation of Professor Max Miiller. 2 

“ Maitreyi,” said Yajnavalkya, “ I am going away from this my house 
(into the forest). Forsooth, I must make a settlement between thee 
and my other wife Katyayani. 

“ Maitreyi said ; ‘ My lord, if this whole earth, full of wealth be¬ 
longed to me, should I be immortal by it?’ 

“No,” replied Yajnavalkya. ‘‘Like the happy life of rich peoplo 
will be thy life. But there is no hope of immortality by wealth.” 

“ And Maitreyi said : ‘ Wlmt should I do with that by which I do 
not become immortal ? What my lord knoweth (of immortality) may 
he tell that to me ?’ 

“Yajnavalkya replied: ‘Thou, who art truly dear to me, thou 
speakest dear words. Sit down; I will explain it to thee, and listen 
well to what I say.’ And he said; ‘ A husband is loved, not because 
you love the husband, but because you love (in him) the Divine Spirit 
( atma, the absolute self). A wife is loved, not because we love the 
wife, but because wo love (in her) the Divine Spirit. Children are 
loved, not because we love the children, but because we love the Divine 
Spirit in them. This spirit it is which we love when we (seem to) love 
wealth, Brahmans, Kshatriyas, this world, the gods, all beings, this 

1 Dr. Roer, Bib. Jnd., vol. ii. port iii. I * A. S. L., p. 22ff. 
p. 9. Ibid, p. 58 ff. I 
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universe. The Divine Spirit, 0 beloved wife, is to be seen, to bo 
heard, to be perceived, and to be meditated upon. If we see, hear, 
perceive, and know him, O Maitreyi, then this whole universe is 
known to us. ” 

“ Whosoever looks for Brahmahood elsewhere.should be 

abandoned by Brahmans.Brahmahood, Kskatra-power, this 

world, these gods .... all is the Divine Spirit.* ” 

Several illustrations follow, showing, that as the sounds of a 
drum can only be seized by beating it, or the sounds of a concli- 
shell by blowing it, “ so is it with the Divine Spirit.” And as 
clouds of smoke rise out of a fire kindled with dry fuel, thus 
have all holy words been breathed out of that Great Being. 

His last illustration is as follows: 

• 

41 * It is witli us, when we enter into the Divine Spirit, as if a lump 

of salt was thrown into the sea.It cannot be taken out again 

—the whole water becomes salt, but the 6alt disappears . When 

we have passed away, there is no longer any name. This, I tell thee, 
my wife,’ said Yajnavalkya. 

“ Maitreyi said : 4 My lord, here thou hast bewildered me, saying 
that there is no longer any name when we have passed away.* 

“ And Yajnavalkya replied: 4 My wife, what I say is not bewildering 
—it is sufficient for the highest knowledge. For if there be, as it 
were, two beings, then the one sees the other; the one hears, per¬ 
ceives, and knows the other. But if the oue Divine Self be the whole 
of all this, whom or through whom should he see, hear, perceive, or 
know? How should he know (himself), by whom he knows every¬ 
thing (himself)? How, my wife, should he know (himself) the 
knower? Thus thou hast been taught, Maitreyi; this is immortality.’ 
Having said this, Yajnavalkya left his wife for ever, and went into the 
solitude of the forests.’ 1 


This doctrine may have been satisfactory to Yajnavalkya, but 
it did not satisfy Maitreyi; and we shall find, alter a time, that 


1 A. S, L.j p. 24 f. 
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many felt as she did,, that to disappear in an endless mass of 
knowledge, and have no name, was bewildering, and that in 
consequence of this bewilderment a refuge was sought in ideas 
of transmigration. 

But besides the Aranyakas there are numerous treatises of 
the same description known as Upanishads, and the writings, so 
called, appear to be amongst the most important and most 
interesting within the range of Sanskrit literature. 

Upanishads attempt to answer the momentous question raised 
in the Vedic hymns, “ Whence this varied world arose;” for 
the object is to explain, not only the process of creation, but 
the nature of a supreme being, and its relation to the human 
soul. “In the Upanishads,” continues an author*to whose 
assistance we continually resort, “ Agni, Indra, Vayu, and the 
other deities of the Vedic hymns become symbols, to assist the 
mind in its attempt to understand the true nature of our abso¬ 
lute being, and the manner in which it manifests itself in its 
worldly form.” Several explanations of the origin of the word 
Upanishad have been attempted, but these it will be unneces¬ 
sary to particularise. The ancient grammarian Panini appears 
to have understood by it “ secret,” and this meaning Professor 
Goldstiicker thinks not incompatible with its etymology, which 
may mean “ entering into that which is hidden—the mysterious 
science which, by bestowing on the mind real knowledge, leads 
to the attainment of eternal bliss.” 1 


1 The Upanishads treat, the hymns 
of the Vedas as of very inferior import¬ 
ance to the philosophic teaching of 
their own pages, and the result is that 
“ Upanishads are almost the only por¬ 
tion of Vedic literature which is exten¬ 
sively read to this day.”—p. 3m. Xhe 
Jate Rammohun Roy made little allu¬ 
sion to Vedic* hymns, but published 
translations of Upanishads, “for the 
purpose,” he said, “ of diffusing Hindu 
Scriptural knowledge nmong the adhe¬ 
rents of that religion ” He was there¬ 


fore astonished when he came to Eng¬ 
land to find the late Dr. Rosen at the 
. British Museum, labouring to prepare 
! a correct edition of the" hymns, an 
| undertaking which, to him, appeared 
■ “useless.”—Preface to trims., Katlia 
Upanislmd. From this it is obvious 
• that it. is in the Upanishads we must 
seek to learn the ancient Hindu doctrine 
on man’s toul, the universal soul, and 
| immortality.—Goldstiicker, in Cham- 
. here’s Encyclopaedia, art. “Veda,” o 
591. * 
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Tlie Upanishads, which are numerous, are composed by 
thinkers who were independent of each other, and who wrote at 
various times. Sometimes they give the same ideas and illus¬ 
trations, although in different order, deriving material appa- 
lently from a common source, but not copying the one from the 
other. The writer’s names are never mentioned. This is a 
marked characteristic of the Upanishads. The authors were 
men who wrote simply and earnestly, with absolute belief in the 
truth of the statements which they made. They had no ad¬ 
vantage to gain by writing anonymously, but neither had they 
any desire for fame or personal influence. These men appear, 
in fact, to have been possessed by an ardent spirit of aspiration, 
of which Sanskrit religious literature is the result and the ex- 
pon 



In the Bibliotheca Indica, published in Calcutta, we find a col¬ 
lection of Upanishads translated into English. Short accounts 
of some of the more striking of these compositions will show the 
modes by which early thoughts, some of which originated in 
Rig-Veda hymns, became gradually developed. 

We begin with the Prasna, which touches on all the leading 
subjects of theological inquiry. A Rishi named Pippaiada lias 
six pupils. They approach their Guru (or teacher), bearing 
logs of wood for the sacred fire, and ask from him knowledge of 
Brahma. Pippaiada bids them pass another year in austerity, 
after which he says they may ask any questions they like, and 
“ If we know,” he says, “ we will explain to you.” When the 
}ear had expired, the pupils again approach, the first enquiring, 
“ Whence arc these creatures produced ?” Pippaiada replies 
that Prajfipati produced them by means of austerity. Prajfipati 
is the universal soul, the union of the sun and moon, the year, 
the father moving with five feet, measuring the fi\e seasons, and 
Prajfipati is the same as Brahma. The meaning seems to be 
that even Prajapati could not obtain what he desired without 
''hat is called austerity, and the a uclusion is, that men who 
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“ practise austerity, the duties of a Brahma-student, and in 
whom truth dwells,” will obtain the world of Brahma. 

“That world of Brahina, which is free from dust (decay), will be the 
share of them in whom there is no crookedness, no lie, no delusion.” 1 

The second pupil asks, “ How many deities (organs) uphold 
the creature (the body), and which of them is the greatest ?” 
The answer indicates that “ the principal life ” supports all, the 
“principal life” being the same with Prajapati and Brahma. 
When the principal life goes out (of the body) all the others, 
the senses, go out, and when it remains, all the others remain: 
“ as all the bees go out when their king goes out, and as all 
remain when he remains.” And then, regarding life as the 
same with Prajftpati, the teacher concludes his discourse in the 
following words : 

4i All that (is here on earth) and all that is in the third heaven, is 
placed under the sway of life. Like a mother her children, protect us, 
grant us prosperity and wisdom.” 8 

The third disciple asks, “Whence is bom this life, how does it 
enter this body, how does it abide, how does it go out, how does 
it maintain (its) external relation, and how its relation to itself 
(to the soul) ?” 

Pippalftda says that these are difficult questions, but that, as 
the pupil is “a great enquirer after Brahma, he will explain.” 

44 From the soul is bom this life. As a shadow (is cast) by man, so 
this (life) is expanded upon that (Brahma, the cause). By tho action 
of the mind it enters into this body. 

44 As a king commands his officers to govern these or those villages, 
so ordains life the other vital airs to separate work.” 

Some details follow about descending air, and equalising air, 
1 Bibliotheca Mica, vol. xv. pp. * Ibid, pp. 127—120. 
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and ascending air, and 72,000 branches of arteries, and the 
chapter concludes with the following memorial verse: 


“ Whoever knows the origin, the entrance, the locality, and the five¬ 
fold power of life, enjoys immortality; whoever knows this enjoys im¬ 
mortality.” 

This is the same as saying that knowledge of Brahma secures 
immortality. 

Then Gftrgya, the grandson of Surya, says : “ O venerable, 
which (organs) sleep in this body ? Which are awake therein ? 
Which among them is the god (the organ) who secs the dreams ? 
Upon whom are all (those organs) founded ?” 

PippalMa answers : “As all the rays of the sun, when setting, 
become one in that disc of light, and as they are dispersed when 
he again and again rises, so this all (produced by the organs 
and their objects) becomes one in the highest god (sense), in 
the mind (at the time of sleep). Therefore, at that time the 
soul (Purusha) docs not hear, nor see, nor smell, nor taste, nor 
touch; it does not speak .... it even sleeps/* 

Some fanciful remarks follow, showing that inspiration and 
expiration are two oblations which lead the sacrificer day by 
day to Brahma. 

“ Then that god (the mind) enjoys dream power. Whatever has 
been seen he sees again ; ho hears again all the objects that have been 
heard ; he enjoys again and again what has been enjoved (by him) iit 
other countries and places. What is visible (in the present birth) and 
invisible (in another birth), what is heard and not heard, what is 
enjoyed and not enjoyed, all is beheld, till is beheld by the one who is 
all,” 


In deep sleep that god of the mind does not see dreams. 

“ As the birds, 0 beloved one, repair to a tree to dwell there, ;>o 
indeed this all repairs to the supreme soul." 
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For he is the beholder, the toucher, the hearer, the smeller, &c.; 
the being whose nature is knowledge, the spirit (Purusha), He is 
founded on the supreme indestructible soul. 

I he supreme, indestructible (being) is obtained. Whoever, 0 be¬ 
loved one, knows this (being) which is without shadow, without body, 
without colour .... indestructible becomes omniscient.” 

And then Pippal&da concludes with the following sentence 

“ W hoever, 0 beloved one, knows the indestructible (soul) on which 
(the being) whose nature is knowledge, together with all the gods, the 
vital airs and the elements are founded, gets omniscient, penetrates 


all.” 1 


The fifth disciple asks : “ Which of the worlds gains lie who 
among men lias unceasingly (tad) meditated on the word f Om/ 
until his departure from life?” The answer is, that “the 
supreme and the inferior Brahma arc both the word ' Omf and 
it is explained that if ' Om 9 is meditated upon in its parts, the 
knowledge of Brahma being incomplete, the man so meditating 
will be born again; but if Om is meditated upon as a whole,, 
Brahma will be known in Ills absolute natureand then “ as 
the snake is liberated from his skin,” so gets lie “liberated 
from sin.” And in the concluding memorial verse it is said 
that the wise obtains by the word Om, “ even the highest 
(Brahma) who is without strife, without decay, without death, * 
without fear.” 2 

The sixth disciple came, saying: “ O venerable, a prince of 
Kosala once came to me, and said: f Knowest thou the spirit 
of sixteen parts V I said to the youth, < I do not know him. If 
I knew him, why should I not tell thee ? Whoever tolls what 



# 
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is not true, dries verily up together with his root; therefore I 
cannot tell what is not true/ Having in silence ascended his 
car, he went away. I ask thee about him, where does abide 
that spirit ?” 

Pippalada replies, “O gentle (youth), in this internal body 
abides the spirit in whom these sixteen parts are produced.” 
He then explains that these sixteen parts resemble “ the flowing 
sea-going rivers,” which, when they have reached the sea, are 
annihilated. The sixteen parts of the witness (soul) in like 
manner are annihilated when they have reached the soul, their 
names and forms perish, and only the* name of soul remains. 

“ Let man know the spirit, who ought to be known, in whom the 
sixteen parts abide, as the spokes in the nave (of the wheel), in order 
that death may not pain you.” 

Pippalfida then dismisses his pupils, saying that thus far lie 
knows the supreme Brahma, and nothing higher can be known. 
The pupils honoured him, and spoke: 

44 Thou art our father, who carries us over the infinite ocean of our 
ignorance. Salutation to the supreme Rishis, salutation to the supreme 
Rishis.” 

We next turn to an TJpanishad which was translated into 
English by the late Rammohun Roy so early as the year 181(1, 
We use, however, the later translation of Dr. liber. The cor¬ 
rect name appears to he Talavak&ra, but it is commonly called 
Kena, from the word Kena, with which it commences. “The 
object of the Talavakfi ra-Upanishad,” says Dr. liber, “is simply 
to define the idea of Brahma as the one absolute spirit, and to 
show its distinction from the world. It does not attempt to in¬ 
vestigate its relation either to the individual soul or spirit, or to 
the material world, but is satisfied to indicate the existence of 
those relations.” 1 

The leading idea of the work appears to be, that man can 
1 Bib. Inch, vol. xv. p. 7 >. 
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never know God until lie is conscious that it is impossible to 
know him. The pupil asks: “By whom appointed does the 
mind speed to its work ?” “ Which god assigns its function to 

the eye and ear, &c. ?” The Guru answers : 

“ He who is the ear of the ear, the mind of the mind, the speech of 
speech, is verily the life of life, the eye of the eye. 

“We do not recognise Brahma as anything perceptible .... it is 

different from what is known.it is also beyond what is not 

known. 

“ Think that which is not manifested by speech, and by which 
speech is manifested, as Brahma, not what is worshipped as this (any 
individual being which is perceived). 

“ Know that which does not think by the mind, but by which the 
mind is thought, as Brahma. 

“ Know that which does not see by the eye, but by which the eyes 
see, as Brahma. 

“ Know that which docs not hear by the ear, but that by which this 
ear is heard, as Brahma. 

“ Know that which does not breathe by breath, but that by which 
breath is breathed, as Brahma, and not what is worshipped as this.” 

The second section enlarges on the misleading effect of an 
imaginary knowledge of Brahma. In a note Dr. Iloer refers to 
remarks by the celebrated Sankara-AcMrya on this passage, in ' 
which he refers with approval to the decision of the school of 
the Vedanta as given in the words, “ lie is even different from 
what is knowui; he is also beyond what is not known.” 

This second section commences thus: 

“ If thou thinkest, I know well (Brahma), (I say) what thou knowest 
of the nature of Brahma is little indeed. .... Whosoever amongst us 
knows tat (that word) ‘ I do not know, that I do not know him,’ knows him. 

By him who thinks that. Brahma is not comprehended, Brahma is 
comprehended; he who thinks that Brahma is comprehended, does 
not know him. 

“ If lie is known to be the nature of every thought, he is compre¬ 
hended.” 
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Tlie concluding sections illustrate this by telling that the 
gods Agni, Vayu, and Indra were once victorious over their 
enemies without being aware that Brahma was the cause of 
their victory. “ They reflected, to us belongs this victor} .” To 
cure them of this delusion, Brahma made himself manifest. 
None of the gods knew him, but begged Agni to ascertain 
whether the being they beheld was worthy of adoration. Agni 
ran up to him. Brahma said, “ Who art thou ?” He an¬ 
swered, “ I am verily Agni; I am verily Jataveda.” Brahma 
asked, “ What power hast thou ?” Agni replied, “ I can burn 
whatsoever there is on earth.” A blade of grass was placed 
before him; but Agui could not bum, and returned, saying 
that he could not ascertain “ whether that being was worthy of 
adoration.” 

The same thing happened with Vayu, the wind, who said he 
could sweep away whatsoever was on earth; but when told to 
sweep away the blade of grass, he could not. 

The gods then spoke to Indra, saying, “ Maghavan, do thou 
ascertain whether this being is worthy of adoration.” But 
when Indra approached, Brahma disappeared; and he was met 
bv a woman, who said to him, “ It is Bralmia. Verily, you all 
obtained victory through Brahma.” 

Indra did not show self-reliance, for knowledge showed him 
that from Brahma alone came power and victor}'. 

One of the best known Upanisliads is the Katha, translated 
by Rammoliun Roy about the year 1816, and in 1850 In- 
Dr. Roer, who, in his Introduction, praises its '‘elevation of 
thought, depth of expression, beauty of imagery, and ingenuous 
fervour.” “ The lofty conception,” he continues, “ by which, 
in its introductory legend, Death is made to give a replv to the 
highest questions the human mind can propose to itself, the 
enthusiasm and intimate conviction which Nachiketas shows 
about the infinite superiority of what is good to the pleasures of 
the world, and the firmness which he maintains amidst all the 
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allurements that are placed before him, bears some resemblance 
to the energy of mind with which Plato, in the first and second 
books of his c Republic/ shows that justice has an incomparable 
worth, and ought to be preserved under any circumstances. 1 

Of the form of the composition, viewed philosophically, Dr. 
Boer does not give the same praise, finding a want of connexion 
between the thoughts, &c., but he admits that on close exami¬ 
nation it is so arranged as to answer the questions to which 
Hindu philosophers were ever seeking a solution, viz., “ What 

the highest object of man? What is the last (or ultimate) 
cause of the world ? and, How do we know of it ?” 2 

Before giving an abstract of this Upanishad, in which Yama 
is a prominent personage, it will be interesting to look back to 
the conceptions of Yama expressed in Yedic hymns. Yama is 
there addressed as one of the Pitris (or souls of departed an¬ 
cestors) wdio are supposed to be able to place the worshipper 
“ in that imperishable and unchanging world where perpetual 
light and glory arc found; ” this being the realm in which 
king Yaiva .vvata (or Yaina) dwells. The blessings anticipated 
in the “ shining regions” (of Yaivaswata) were much the same 
as those which had been enjoyed on earth, as, hv offering a 
black-footed sheep, the worshipper “ ascends to the sky, where 
no tribute is paid by the weak to the stronger.” 3 But in the 
1 r pan ishads, Yama becomes a distinct personage, and has, ns wo 
shall find, a kingdom over which his authority is unlimited. 

The K a th I Upanishad commences thus : 

“Once desirous (of heaven) the son of VujiUrava (Gautama) gave 
away all his property. Ho had a son, Nachiketas by name. 

“ When the presents were brought, filial anxiety penetrated the 
youth. He thought : 

" 4 Ho who gives to attending priests (bud cows or) such cows as are 

3 Muir, in J. R. A. S., vol. i. (New 
Scries) p. 300. Yama, and the Doctrine 
of tt Future Life. 


' Bibliotheca ludion, vol. sv. p. 91. 
* Ibid, p. 91. 
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no longer able to drink water or to eat grass, and are iucapable of 
giving further milk, or of producing young, is carried to that mansion 
where there is no felicity whatever.’ ” 


Thus reflecting, with a view of averting such misery, lie asked 
his father to give him in lien of the cows, saying, “ To whom, O 
father, wilt tliou consign me, in lieu of these cows?” The 
father, making no reply, the son repeated the question a second 
and third time. Then the father, impatient and angry, said, 
“ To Yama (god of Death) I will give tlice.” The son is asto¬ 
nished, but submits; whereas the father is greatly grieved at 
his own hasty word, and most unwilling to part with his sun. 
The son, however, persuades him that a promise must be ful¬ 
filled ; and to tlie house of Yama he goes. When he arrived, 
Yama was absent; and for three days Naehiketas remained 
without food or water. So soon as Yama returned, he hastens 
to repair the neglect, and desires his guest to choose three 
boons in compensation for the three nights during which he 
had received no hospitality. Nachiketas is readily conciliated, 
and makes it liis first request that his father's distress may be 
removed and his anger extinguished. Being satisfied upon this 
point, lie next begs for that knowledge respecting lire, by which 
heaven is attained, where there is no fear, and “ where even thou, 
Yama, canst not always exercise thy dominion.” Yama eon- 
sent?:, and proceeds to explain the nature of that Arc, which is 
prior to till creatures. lie tells of the bricks which arc depo¬ 
sited every day after the fire-offering, and shows the number of 
ceremonies to be performed during tlie year : and Yama, pleased 
with the manner in which this instruction is received, says: 

«• I grant thee now another boon. After thy name shall be named 
that fire. Take also this many-coloured chain.” 

Nachiketas’ third request was to be instructed in the nature 
of the soul. Yama objects, saying, “ Even gods have doubled 
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and disputed on this subject, for it is not easy to understand it, 
so subtle is its nature. Choose another boon, O Nachiketas. 
Do not compel me to this; release me from this.” But Nachi¬ 
ketas cannot be persuaded to think any other boon worth ask¬ 
ing. Yama offers sons and grandsons who may live a hundred 
years, herds of cattle, elephants, gold, and horses, the wide- 
expanded earth. Nachiketas replies: 

“(All those enjoyments) are of yesterday; they wear out, O thou 

end of man.. With thee remain thy horses and the like, with 

thee dance and song. 

“ Man rests not satisfied with wealth .... the boon which I have 

to choose is what I said.Nachiketas asks for no other boon but 

that (concerning the soul) of which the knowledge is hidden.” 

Tliis closes the first chapter, or, as it is called, Yalli, literally 
" creeper.” The second chapter gives the discourse of Yama, 
saying that what is good is different from what is pleasant. 
They both enchain man, but have different objects. “ Blessed 
is he who between them takes the good.” The knowledge of 
things that are pleasant is ignorance. “ Those who live in the 
midst of ignorance, but fancy themselves wise and learned, go 
round and round with erring step, deluded, as blind people lead 
by one blind.” After reflecting on the transient and the per¬ 
manent, he allows that Nachiketas is as “a house whose door is 
open for Brahma.” Whereupon Nacliiketas says: ("Then) make 
known to me the (being) which thou beholdest, different from 
virtue, different from vice, different from this whole of effects 
and causes.” Then Yama says it is Om, and continues : "This 
sound means Brahma, this sound means the supreme. Who¬ 
ever knows this sound obtains whatever he wishes.” It seems 
to be taken for granted that Nachiketas will be aware that Om, 
Brahma, and the soul are identical. Yama proceeds : 

“ The knowing (sou )) 1 is not born, nor docs it die. It was not pro- 


1 liibl. Ind,, voL xv. p, 106, 
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duced from any one, nor was any produced from it. Unborn, eternal, 
without decay, ancient as it is, it is not slain, although the body is 
slain. 

“ If the slayer thinks I slay, if the slain thinks I am slain, then 
both of them do not know well. 

u The soul which is subtler than what is subtle, greater than what 
is great, is seated in the cavity of the living being. 

“ Pie who is free from desire, and without grief, beholds by the tran¬ 
quillity of his senses that majesty of the soul. 

“ Sitting, it goes afar; sleeping, it goes everywhere. Who else 
(therefore) save myself is able to comprehend the God who rejoices and 
not rejoices ? 

Thinking the soul as unbodily among the bodies, as firm among 
the fleeting things, as great and all-pervading, the wise casts off all 
grief.” 


The third chapter treats of the “ two souls,” or of the relation 
of man’s soul to Brahma, the universal soul. 


“ The indestructible Brahma is the placo where all fear disappears, 
the refuge of those who are desirous of crossing (the ocean of the 
world). 

“ Know the soul (the embodied soul) as the rider, the body us the 
car, know intellect as the charioteer, and mind again as the reins. 

“ They say the senses are the horses, and their objects aro the roads. 
The enjoyer is (the soul) endowed with body, sense, ami mind. 

“ Whoever is unwise with reins never applied has the senses unsub¬ 
dued, like wicked horses of the charioteer. 

“ But whosoever is wise with the mind always applied, has those 
senses subdued like good horses of the charioteer. 

“ Whoever is unwise, unmindful, always impure, does not gain that 
goal, but descends to the world again. 

“But whosoever is wise, mindful, always pure, gains the goal, from 
whence he is not born again. 

* * * * * * * 

“ Higher than the senses are their objects; higher than their objects 
is the mind; higher than the mind is intellect; higher than intellect 
is the great soul. 

* * * * * * * 
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Let the wise subdue his speech by mind, subdue his mind by that 
nature which is knowledge, subdue his knowledge by the great soul, 
subdue tills also by the placid soul. 

“ Arise, awake, get the great (teachers), and attend. The wise say 
that the road to him is (as) difficult to travel over as the sharp edge of 
a razor. 

“ Whoever has understood (the nature of Brahma), which is without 
sound, without touch, without form, which does not waste, which is 
eternal, without smell, without beginning and without end, higher than 
the great one (intellect), which is firmly based, escapes from the mouth 
of death.” 


The end of this third chapter was, Professor Weber considers, 
originally the end of the Katha-TJpanishad. The second part 
consists, lie observes, almost entirely of Vedic quotations. The 
language is different; the name Nacliiketas is spelt Nachiketa, 
and one perceives, indeed, it lias very much the character of an 
addition. 

The fourth chapter further describes the universal soul, or 
Brahma, and the fifth chapter speaks of the body as like a town 
with eleven gates through which the soul enters. The soul 
dwells in the heavens as Ilansa, a name for the sun, or in the 
wind, as Vasu, a name for the god of the wind, or it sits as a 
dwarf in the middle of the ether of the heart. The soul is as 
the one fire w hich, entering the world, becomes of every nature 
to every nature. It is the internal soul of all beiugs, and is “ as 
the one sun, the eye of the whole world.” 

The last and most important Upanishad is the ChMndogya, 
or that relating to the chanters of the Sfima-Vcda; it is ac¬ 
cordingly appended to the Sama-Veda. For an English trans¬ 
lation the European reader is indebted to the distinguished Balm 
R&jondralAI Mitra, one of the most learned and laborious Hindu 
scholars of our days . 1 


i ChLAndocva-Upanidjad of S&ma- 
Vccb. translated by KnjcndrttlM Mitra. 
Calcutta, 1851'. Vor several raisons it 


is judged probable that this Uponiahad 
i** of Inter dale than those already men¬ 
tioned. 
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Its opening word is "Om." "Tins letter, the Udgitha," it 
states,. " should be adored." Om is thus identified with Ud- 
githa, " chanting," because the Udgatris, who chant, commence 
their chants with Om. The two first sections dilate upon the 
potency of Udgitha, meaning "Om," properly enunciated. 
When the Asuras assailed the Devas, the Devas were protected 
by Udgitha, and the Asuras were in consequence destroyed "as 
an earthen ball is destroyed when hit against an impregnable 
rock." Section II. of the first chapter ends thus : 

“ He, who knowing it thus, adores this undecaying Udgitha, be¬ 
comes the (most successful) solicitor (of boons). This is spiritual 
(worship.”) 

Continuing the same subject, we are told in Section IV. of 
the same chapter that the Devas, dreading death, shielded them¬ 
selves with the hymns of the three Vedas; but this was not 
sufficient protection, for— 

“ As fishermen look at fish in water, so did Death behold them in 
the Rig-, Yajur-, and Soma-hymns. They, apprised of it, forsaking the 
Vedas, of a truth betook themselves to the asylum of Voice (Swara).” 

Which is immediately explained to be another mode of express¬ 
ing Om. 

After further discourse upon Udgitha, and the component 
parts of which the word is formed, a story is told of— 

“ Ushasti, son of Chakra, who, with his virgin wife, forsaking Kura, 
lived jn great distress in a village iuhabited by an elephant-driver. 

"Of him he begged food.The olepliiuit-driver said, I have 

none other than what you see before me." 

Ushasti did not scruple to cat, because he said, "I cannot live 
without eating," but be would not drink, because "drink" he 
could "command at pleasureand to "swallow the remnant 
of another’s drink " was against bis principles. The remnant of 
the beans he gave his wife, and she put it aside for future use. 
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" In the morning, rising from his bed, he said, 4 Alas! if I could (now) 
obtain a little food, I could earn some wealth. A king is performing a 
sacrifice in the neighbourhood, he would surely employ me.’ 

“ His wife said to him, ‘ Here are the beans; eat, and proceed quickly 
to the sacrifice.’ 

“ Having arrived, he took his seat in front of the chanters of the 
Udgitha, and thus addressed them:— 

“ * 0 chanters of praise, should ye eulogise Him who is the presiding 
deity of all praise, without knowing Ilis nature, your heads would be 
lopped off/ ” 

These words were repeated to each division of the choir. Then 
the king, who instituted the sacrifice, expressed a wish to know 
him; and hearing that he was Ushasti, son of Chakra, said that 
he had been seeking for him, and would wish him at once to give 
instruction. 

Ushasti then endeavours to teach them, who is the deity, “ who 
is the presiding deity of all praise.” He is life—he is Aditya, 
the sun, and he is aliment (Anna). 

In Section XIII. of the first chapter we find some curious 
praise of inarticulate sounds as assisting the melody of chants. 
In a note of Rftjendralfil Mitra it is said, that “ Each of the 
Vedas has its appropriate sounds; .... but instead of being 
placed at the end of a stanza, like the tol di rol of old English 
songs, they are introduced promiscuously in every part of the 
hymns. Whenever a word happens to be lengthened out to 
double or treble time, it Is followed by one or more Hai Hdu, 
or some such phonetic particles.” 1 We meet again with re¬ 
marks on the musical system in Section XXII. of the second 
chapter, where a chanter says:— 

14 * I wish for the taurine-toned Sama hymn, the canticle of Agni, 
which contributes to the weal of animals/ The hymns of the anirukta - 
tone belong to Prajapati ; those of the nirukta -tone to Soma ; those of 
the mild sweet tone to Vayu; those of the sweet high-pitched tone to 
Judra, those of the tone resembling tho voice of the crane to Drilios- 
1 Page 31 of lUjcndralul Milra’s translation. 
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pati; and to Varuna those of the tone of a broken piece of bell-metal: 
they arc all to be practised ; the hoarse-toned alone to be avoided.” 1 

In a note the learned translator observes, that these tones 
“ evidently relate to the seven tones of a gamut.” 

The following gives a sketch of a Hindu performing daily 
worship:— 

44 Before the reading of the matin chant (pratar-anuvak), sitting down 
behind the household tire (garhapatya agni), with his face to the north, 
lie singeth the Sama hymn relating to the Vasus : — 

44 4 Unfold the gates of this earth, that we may behold thee for our 
supremacy.’ 

“ Then doth he offer the oblation to fire, as 4 Salutations be to Agni, 
the receptacle of the earth, and the support of regions. Secure a region 

for me, the institutor of the sacrifice. I will secure it after death . 

Cast aside the bars.’ ” . 

“ Before the commencement of the mid-day ceremony he sits behind 
the Agnidhriya fire, and facing the north, sings the Sama in praise of 
the ltudras, saying:— 

“ 4 Unfold the gates of (yonder) region, that we may behold thee for 

our supremacy. . ‘I salute the winds who abide in the sky, 

and are the supports of regions.’ ” 

44 Before the commencement of the afternoon ceremony, sitting 
behind the Ahavaniya fire, with his face to the north, he singeth the 
Sama in praise of the Suns and the Viswadevas (saying): 

44 ‘ Unfold the gates of (yonder) region, that we may behold thee for 
our heavenly supremacy !’ . . , . 4 1 salute the Suns and the Viswa¬ 
devas, the dwellers of heaven and the supporters of regions.”' 

The tliird chapter compares the sun to honey, and it alludes to 
“ the Itihftsa and the Purfina,” which is noteworthy, as it “ would 
indicate the existence of some ItiliAsa and Purina, long anterior 
to the tune when the extant compositions bearing those names 
were first compiled .” 3 

After much discourse upon sun-worship, wc arc told that for 
him (i who possesseth knowledge of Brahma, there is neither 


1 Pago 41. 


8 Pago 51. 


11 Page 53, note . 
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rising nor setting of the sun,—for him there is one eternal day.” 
This knowledge was explained by Brahma to Prajapati, by Pra- 
japati to Mann, by Manu to his descendants, one of whom was 
the present Guru UddAlaka Aruna. The sun, the moon, fire, 
cloud, and wind, are said to be the five door-keepers of heaven. 
“ Heroes are born in his family, who knows these five venerable 
beings to be the door-keepers of heaven.” And then follows 
the most important passage of the treatise. 1 

“ All this, verily, is Brahma ; fur therefrom doth it proceed, therein 
doth it merge, and thereby is it maintained. With a quiet and con¬ 
trolled mind should it he adored. Man is a creature of reflection : 
whatever he reflects upon in this life, he becomes the same hereafter; 
therefore, he should reflect (upon Brahma) saying :— 

‘ 4 That which is nothing but mind, whose body is its life, whose 

figure is a mere glory, whose will is truth,. is the soul within 

me. It is lighter than a grain of com, or the seed of barley, mustard, 
or canaiy. 

“ 4 That which performeth all things, and willeth all things, to which 
belong all sweet odours and all grateful juices, which envelopes the 
whole of this (world), which neither speuketh nor respectetli any body, 
is the soul within me It is Brahma ; I shall obtain it after my transi¬ 
tion from this world/ He who believeth this, and hath no hesitation, 
will verily obtain the fruit of his reflection. So said Sandilya.' 2 

Section XIX. of the third chapter gives the often-repeated 
idea, that “Verily at first all this was non-existent; non¬ 
existence became existent; it developed,—it became an egg; it 
remained (quiet) for a period of one year; it burst in two; 
thence were formed two halves of gold and silver. The silver 
half is the earth, and the golden half the heaven.” 3 

The fourth chapter gives a story about Janasruti, “the 
cl i ur i tably - disposed, the giver of large gifts, and the preparer of 
much food; who built houses everywhere that (people) from all 
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sides might come and feast (therein) ” We are then told of a 
conversation which took place between some geese, or more pro¬ 
bably flamingoes, who passed over the house of Jfmasmti one 
night. The last bird said to the first, “The glory of Janasruti 
is as wide-spreading as the heaven. Have nothing to do with 
him, so that his glory may not destroy thee.” The other answers. 
“Who is lie, to whom you compare Rakvya of the car?” Ami 
being called upon to explain, says, that he is alluding to a being 
to whom the fruits of all the good deeds of mankind become 
subservient, in the same way in which all the minor numbers 
become due to him who hath secured the Krita or the highest 
cast of the dice.” 

This conversation was heard from beneath by Janasruti, and 
in the morning, when his bards began to eulogise him, he said 
to his herald : “ O child, do you address me as if I were Rakvya 
of the car ? ” And protesting that lie did not deserve such praise, 
he desired the bard to seek out Rakvya, and say that he longed 
to see him. The bard returns, saying, “ I have found him not.” 
The king then bids him go and look for him where the knowers 
of Brahma arc to be met with. And this, says the Hindu com¬ 
mentator, would be “ in lonely places near rivers and pooh, in 
mountains or in groves.” The hint sufliced, and Rakvya was 
soon discovered, “sitting beside a car scratching his itches.” 
Upon this, Janasruti went to him and said, “O Rakvya, here 
(is a present) of six hundred head of cattle, a necklace, and a 
chariot yoked with a pair of mules; accept them, and deign, 
O Lord, to impart to me instruction on that deity whom thou 
adorest.” The present was not accepted until a thousand cows 
and a damsel were offered; but then, accepting the damsel, 
Rakvya explained the nature of the deity he adored. 1 . 

The next story is of the son of a woman named Jab a la, who 
longed to become a Rrahmachdrin or pupil, and live beside a 
Guru. But Jabahi could not tell her son who was his father, or 

1 Pages 06—68. 
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to what gotra he belonged. The young man is, however, so far 
favoured that he is permitted to live in the house of a Guru, 
and he is so successful in tending his Guru’s cattle, that undei 
his cave four hundred lean and weakly cows multiplied to a 
thousand. Nevertheless, the holy man will not accept him as 
a pupil or answer his questions. Thereupon a bull instructs 
him, and says, because he cannot show that he was well born, 
that Agni will give him further knowledge. “When night ar¬ 
rived he lighted a fire, folded the cattle, placed fuel on the fire, 
and sat behind it, facing the east.” Each night Agni, the hero, 
instructed him. At length he returned to the house of the 
Guru. For twelve years he carefully tended his household fires. 
But although other pupils, after much shorter periods of sen-ice, 
obtained leave to return to their homes, indulgence was refused 
to this unfortunate Satyakama, the son of JabAlA. Then the 
wife of the Guru pleaded: “ This exhausted BrahmacMrin has 
successfully attended the household fires; let not the fires upbraid 
thee ; explain to him (what he wants)But the Guru, without 
condescending to grant the explanation, went out on liis pilgrim¬ 
age. Then the youth fell sick and abstained from food, and the 
wife of the Guru tried, ineffectually, to persuade him to cat. 
Then the Fires undertook to complete his knowledge. When 
the Guru returned he was amazed, and said: “ Child, your ap¬ 
pearance shines like that of the knowers of Brahma: who has 
g ; yen thee instruction?” And finding that the Fires had thought 
him worthy to hear of Soul, he also ventures to speak about 
Soul, even to this son of Jab Ala, of doubtful pedigree. One of 
the illustrations used is that the Sftma (V eda) corrects the \ajna 
as gold is corrected by borax, silver by gold, tin by silver, lead 
by tin, iron by lead, and wood by iron or leather. 1 

In the third section of the fifth chapter, we have a story of a 
king of I’ancliAla, who possessed knowledge concerning the future 
state, of which a Br&hman of the Gautama-gotra was ignorant. 

' Page 78. 
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The king feels troubled at being asked to teach a Brahman, but 
says, “ Since you have so inquired, and inasmuch as no Brahman 
ever knew it before, the Ksliatriyas alone have the right of 
imparting instruction on this subjectand then lie consents to 
communicate that which he knows. The most remarkable part 
of this instruction is transmigration. “He whose conduct is 
good quickly attains to some good existence, such as that of a 
Brahman, or Kshatriya, or a Yaisya,—he who is viciously dis¬ 
posed soon assumes the form of some inferior creature, such as 
that of a dog, a hog, or a Chand&la.” 1 

In this discourse occurs a description of the universal soul, 
often quoted:— 


“ Verily, of that all-persuading soul, the heaven is the head, the sun 
is the eye, the wind is the breath, the sky is the trunk, the moon is the 
fundament, and the earth is the feet. The altar is his breast, the sacri¬ 
ficial grass his hair, the Garbapatya fire his heart, the Anvaluirya- 
pachana fire his mind, and the Ahavaniya fire his face.” 2 


1 he sixth chapter tolls us ot Swetaketu, son of Aruni. To him, 
his father said, 3 “0 Swetaketu, go and abide as a BrahmacMrin 
in the house of a tutor, for verily, child, none of our race has 
neglected the Vedas and thereby brought disgrace on himself.” 
Alter twelve years the youth returns, being then in the twenty- 
fourth year of bis age. But his father finds him a vain-minded 
youth, confident of bis knowledge of the Vedas, and proud, and 
says to him, “ Have you inquired of your tutor about that which 
makes the unheard-of heard, the unconsidcred considered, and 
the unsettled settled?” He then proceeds to show that all 
existence is one. In the course of his explanation he uses some 
striking illustrations, as— 

“ Bring me a fruit of the Nyagrodlia tree (the banyan, the largest 
known tree). Break it; what do you perceive? Some very small 


1 Page 92. 


10 


' Pages 9G. 97. 


3 Page 100. 
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seeds. Break one; what do you perceive in it ? Nothing, my Lord, 
My child, where you perceive nothing, there dwells a mighty Nyagrodha.” 


And again: “ Dissolve this salt in water. Taste a little from 
the top, from the middle, from the bottom. How is it ?” “ It 

is saltish,” replied the son. To him said his father: “ Such is 
the case with truth; though you perceive it not, it pervades this 
body. That particle which is the soul of all this is truth.” 1 

The seventh chapter 2 relates that “ Narada repaired to Sanat- 
kumara for instruction. He was required to say how much he 
already knew. The list is formidable j including four Vedas, 
and the Itihfisas and Puranas, the rites of the Pitris, arithmetic, 
knowledge of the stars, the science of serpents, &c.” 3 But lie 
adds, “ I only know the words or mantras, not the spirit (thereof ). 
I have heard that the worldly-afflicted can find relief through 
men like your lordship.” The reply is, “All that you have 
learnt is name ” 

A discourse is then given on speech, 4 which is greater than 
name ; on mind, which is greater than speech ; on will, which is 
greater than mind;—shewing that these and other powers are 


Brahma. 

As we shall have occasion to touch again upon these meta¬ 
physical distinctions, when discussing the systems of philosophy, 
we will only allude here to the praise given to quietude. 


u ii e w h 0 has reverence acquires faith; the reverent alone possesses 
faith. 

44 He who can contiol his passions possesses reverence. The man of 
rampant passions can never have reverence. The quiet alone can have 
reverence. 

H q hat quietude, 0 Lord, said Narada, is sought by me.” 5 


* Togo 114* • r 1 

* In this chapter Gandhurn is rch rrc< 
to ab a province, and ordeai by fire is 
mentioned. 

3 Muir, Orig. Sanskrit T., vol. ni. 


| pp. 186, 187, has also translated this 
j passage. 

4 Chh&ndogya Upanishud. translated 
bv KAjendnil&la Mitrn, p. 118. 

' 4 Ibid, p. 128. 
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The conclusion is, the man who knoweth this confronts not 
death nor disease, 1 nor doth he meet with pain and suffering. 
fc Thus did Sanatkumfira explain what is beyond darkness. Hence 
is this portion of the Upanishad called his section 1 ,—hence is it 
called his section.” 1 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

INTRODUCTION TO HINDU PHILOSOPHY. 

Hindu philosophy is not precisely the same as what we under¬ 
stand by European philosophy. It does not search for abstract 
truth, but rather by a mingling of philosophic, mystical, and 
religious speculation seeks to solve the deep mysteries of exist¬ 
ence. Indulgence in such speculation is one of the oldest and 
strongest characteristics of the Hindu mind. Even in the hymns 
of the Rig-Veda we meet with the beginningsof this philosophic 
thought. The ancient Rishis ask searching questions concern¬ 
ing the origin of the world and the nature of man. “ Viswakar- 
raan;' , they say, “ produced the earth and disclosed the sky.” 
And Yiswakarman is “ One who dwells beyond the abode of the 
seven Rishiswhilst, further, Purusha created the seven Rishis, 
and the seven Rishis created the world. Dwelling “ beyond the 
abode of the seven Rishis,” was therefore an indication of eternal, 
uncreated existence. 

Another name used in the hymns to indicate the One Eternal, 
is Brihaspati; and on the Eternal, whether called Yiswakarman, 
Brihaspati, Brahman, Atman, or Paramatraan, the ancient Hindu 
poets and philosophers ever fix their earnest gaze. Tliis One 
Eternal they felt to he the Universal Soul ; and the soul of man, 
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although apparently separate, they felt to be, in reality, the same 

the Universal Soul. The distinction upon which they chiefly 
dwell, is the calm tranquillity and rest of the Universal Soul as 
contrasted with the restless, changeable condition of the indi¬ 
vidual soul. 

And although man’s individual soul is distinct from Brahma, 
it is only by the presence of Brahma within him that man sees, 
hears, smells, speaks. When Brahma departs, all departs. 

Knowledge of one’s self, knowledge of the sixty-four sciences, 
and so forth, lead on to knowledge of Brahma. 

“ From the unreal lead me to the real, from darkness lead me 
to light, from death lead me to immortality,” are the words of 
one of their prayers. 

A continual eflort is made to understand the relation of man’s 
nature to God’s nature. 

Higher than the senses are their objects, higher than their 
objects is the mind but the highest is the Great Soul, and 
to become merged in the Great Soul, is presented as the goal 

attained by him who is wise and pure : . lie who attains 

“ this goal is not born again.” 

This important doctrine, that the Supreme Sold is the only 
reality, and that the world has no claim to notice, except in so 
tar as it emanated ironi this cc reality,” is, Professor Golds tucker 
considers, clearly laid down in the Upanishads; and indeed, 
he finds in these works the germs of all the Cf philosophies.” 
First, man distinguished the eternal from the perishable; and 
next, he perceived within himself a germ of the Eternal. This 
discovery, says Professor Max Muller, u was an epoch in the 
history of the human mind, and the name of the discoverer has 
not been forgotten. It was Sandilya who declared that the Self 
within the heart was Brahma.” 1 

The idea of an imperishable base, from which that which is 
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manifest proceeds, and upon which alone it rests, consistently 
pervades all Hindu thought. More or less of personality is 
attributed to the eternal base, according either to the immediate 
object of the writer or to the stage of progress at which he had 
arrived. 

To quote again from the valuable paper referred to above, the 
Upanisliads “ reveal the struggle of the Hindu mind to reach 

the comprehension of one supreme being.They advance 

sufficiently far to express their belief in such a being, but at the 
same time acknowledge the inability of the human mind to com¬ 
prehend its essence.” 1 Having recognised that man belongs 
both to the perishable world around him and to the eternal 
world “beyond,” they next proceed to investigate the powers 
with which he is endowed, and to inquire how these powers, or 
faculties, could be made available for procuring escape from the 
perishable and the attainment of the eternal. 

The result of this thought is embodied in the six philosophic 
systems of which we are now about to treat. Professor Wilson 
was much struck with the kindred spirit of these systems and 
that of the older Greek or Ionic schools. “ The metempsychosis 
itself,” he says, “is an important feature in this similitude, for 
this belief is not to be looked upon as a mere popular superstition; 
it is the main principle of all Hindu metaphysics—the founda¬ 
tion of all Hindu philosophy,”—the object of each system, 
whether Brahmanical or Buddhist, being “ the discovery of the 
means of putting a stop to further transmigrations.” And that 
such was also the leading principle of Pythagoras, is, he con¬ 
siders, well established. 2 The systems are all alike in making 
this their special aim, and they also agree that knowledge of 
truth is the effectual means by which to secure tins end. But 
in their several definitions or representations of essential truth, 
we shall find considerable variation, according to the bias of 
each system. 

' Clumbers’ Encyclo., art. “ India.” 9 Preface to Saiikliya-Karika, p. x. 
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There are six systems, called Darsanas, into which the scat¬ 
tered thoughts of previous periods have been collected. 


I. The Sfmkhya System of Kapila, to which is appended— 

II. The Yoga System of Patanjaii. 

III. The Nyaya System of Gotama, to which is appended— 

IV. The Vaiseshika System of Kanada. 

V. The Piirva-Mim&nsa, by Jaimim. 

VI. The Uttara-Mimansfi or Vedanta, by Vyasa. 


The “order” in which the systems first appeared is a question 
of difficulty, “ because,” Dr. Goldstucker observes, “ we have 
no evidence that the Sutras 1 of these systems are the same now 
as they were originally.” And secondly, “because it has not 
yet been sufficiently ascertained to what extent one may have 
borrowed from the other, supposing the present shape to be the 
original one.” He concludes, that probably besides the Upani- 
shads, there were philosophical works which were more original, 
but less systematic, than those now preserved, and wliicli served 
as the common source of the works which have come down to 
us as the six Darsanas. And thus their general concordance may 
be accounted for. Of these systems, the oldest in thought is the 
Sankhya. Rest, or exemption from transmigration, wc have 
observed to be the aim of all philosophy, each system inculcating 
that this is to be attained by knowledge of truth, according to 
its particular teaching. Kapila’s scheme for attaining this know¬ 
ledge is to look steadily at the whole united universe and recog¬ 
nise that man, and all which is created, is transitory; but that 
beyond the transitory is the eternal. And this is the knowledge 
which he seems to view as the key which unlocks for man the 
portal of the eternal. Sankhya doctrine is a very wonderful 
effort at unravelling the deep mysteries of our existence. On 
one side, it exhibits the wortldessness of the perishable universe', 

1 For an explanation of the word Sutra, see p. 15-1. 
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including man, with all his powers and qualities. On the other 
side, it places imperishable Soul. The perishable portion of this 
division is fully and firmly dealt with, and has excited the admira¬ 
tion and interest of such men as Wilson, Ballantyne, &e. But con¬ 
cerning the Soul, or the imperishable portion of his subject, one 
feels that the author is reserved, or that he has more thoughts than 
he chooses to express. His silence on the subject of. a Supreme 
Being has been supposed by some to imply atheism; and the 
Yoga system, wliich completes the Sankhya, is said to have been 
written to correct the atheism of Kapila. But on the other 
hand, it is suggested that if, when the Yoga was written, the 
Sankhya had been viewed as a system which denied God, it 
would not have been completed by so decided a tlieist as Patan- 
j ali . The Yoga doctrine is taught in four chapters, and these, 
in the best existing manuscripts, are named as forming part of 
Kapila's work, the Sankhya-pravachana. 1 

Later than the Sankhya, we have placed the Nyfvya, of which 
the very name seems to imply that it is its counterpart . Sankhya 
means, something analagous to speculation or synthetic reason¬ 
ing. The word “ comes from Sankhyd” (saw, together, khyd, 
reasoning,) indicating that it is philosophy, based on synthetic 
reasoning. The Nyfiya, however, takes the other course, and 
gives philosophy founded on analytical reasoning. And thus, 
whilst the Sankhya builds up a system of the universe, the Nyaya 
dissects it into categories, and “ enters into its component parts.”* 
“Entering into” appears to be the literal rendering of Nvaya, 
a word which aptly describes a system which “ enters into ” the 
whole contents of the universe. Gotama, the reputed author of 
this system, took special note of man's mental powers, and of 
the uses to wliich such powers may be applied ; and to the unfail¬ 
ing interest attaching to such subjects, as also to the ability of 

' For further interesting thought on this subject, see Westminster Review 

October. 1SC2, p. 171. 

(iolilBtu.ker, THuiiii, p. 151 . 
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the author, may he attributed tlie yet-continued popularity of 
his work. The Vaiseshika system, attributed to Kanada, is a 
fuller and probably later development of the Ny&ya. It is re¬ 
markable for its peculiar doctrine of atomic individualities, or 
viseshas, from which its name is derived. The name of its author, 
Kanada, comes, according to native authorities, from Kana> 
minute, and aria , eating. 1 

Mimansfi is the name given to the two last divisions of Hindu 
philosophy. They attribute implicit authority to Vedic writings. 
With the other systems, these writings are considered- sacred; 
but the two Mimansas refer to them as absolute Revelation. 

The Purva-Mimansa, or the interpretation of the prior part of 
the Vedas, viz., of the Sanhitas and Brahmanas, is devoted exclu¬ 
sively to questions purely Brahmanical, especially to those con¬ 
nected with the Brahmanical ceremonial; and it is therefore 
less interesting to European readers than the other systems. 
Jhe Uttara-Mimftnsft, or “the investigation of the latter ” part 
ol the Vedas, viz., the Aranvakas and Upanishads, is, on the other 
hand, the most universally attractive. The name by which this 
system is generally called is Vedanta, a compound of veda and 
anta, which means, literally, “ the end or ultimate aim of the 
\ edasV Like the other systems, it seeks to emancipate man 
from transmigration, and like them, it teaches that this is to be 
effected by a proper understanding of truth; but the truth which 
it inculcates is not a duality of principles, as in the Sankhya, 
nor a variety of topics, as in the Ny&ya. The Vedanta simply 
teaches that the universe emanates in a successive development 
from Brahma or Paramatman, Supreme Soul; that man’s soul 
is identical in origin with the Supreme Soul; and that libera¬ 
tion, or freedom from transmigration, will be obtaiued so soon 
as man knows his soul to be one with the Supreme Soul. 

We will now, as briefly as the case admits, endeavour to bring 
into view the essential character of each system. 

1 Chambers’ Encyclo., art. M YaUcshiku.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE SANK11YA AND YOGA SYSTEMS OF PHILOSOPHY. 

Kapila's doctrine is taught in Sutras, distributed in six 
lectures, and bears tlic title of Sfmkhya-pravachana. To tcacli 
by means of aphorisms was the custom of the ancient Hindus, 
extreme brevity appearing to be the object; and this, it is sug¬ 
gested, may have originated when writing materials were scarce, 
and the pupil was required to retain the teacher’s lesson in his 
memory. The aphorism was written on a leaf, usually a narrow 
leaf, such as the dried palm leaves on which, even to this day, 
works are either written in ink, or scratched with a stile. A 
pile of such leav es is called a Sutra, from siv , to sew, the custom 
being to pass one or two long strings through the pile, to keep 
the whole together. It seems probable, therefore, that the 
name Sutra doeB not imply a thread or string of rules, but 
merely refers to the mode by which the works were kept fit for 
use. The Sutras or aphorisms are peculiarly brief, and pithy, 
so as absolutely to require a commentary to supply that which 
the voice of the teacher originally explained . 1 

1 Chambers* Enojelopcedia, art. “ Sutra.” 
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Kapila’s main position is, that “ absolute prevention of all 
three sorts of pain is the highest purpose of soul.” The 
three sorts of pain are “ evil proceeding from self, from eternal 
beings, and from divine causes;” and deliverance from these 
evils, lie maintains, is attainable by knowledge or discriminative 
acquaintance with the twenty-five tattwas, or true principles of 
all existence. 

The first principle, or tattwa, is nature (prakriti) , the last is 
sold (purusha), and the creation of the world is attributed to an 
involuntary union between nature and soul. Nature is, as it 
were, the actress, and soul the spectator. The twenty-five true 
principles, or tattwas , as evolved by nature, are thus explained; 1 

1. Pmkriti , or pradhdna , substance or nature ; the universal 
and material cause; eternal, undiscrete, inferrible from its 
effects; productive, but not produced. 

2. Makati the great, or buddhi , the intellect, is produced by 
prakriti. It is the intellectual principle which appertains to in¬ 
dividual beings. 

3. Ahankdra , self-consciousness, is produced by buddhi. This 
principle is, literally, the assertion of “ I,” the function by 
which the objects of the world are referred to one's-self. 

4—8 are five subtle particles perceptible to beings of a 
superior order, but unapprehended by the grosser senses of 
mankind. These are produced by ahankara, or self-conscious¬ 
ness. 

9—13. Five instruments of sensation, also produced by 
ahankara, viz., the eye, the ear, the nose, the tongue, the skin. 

14—18. Five instruments of action, as the hands, the feet, 
the organs of speech, and two other organs. 

19. Manasi mind, or the organ of volition and imagination. 

Mr. Colebrooke observes that the eleven organs of sense and 
action, “with the two principles of intelligence and conscious- 


1 Colebrooke, Misc. Eua. voL i. p. 211. Johaentguu, Ueber da.' Gcactzbueh das 
Hanu, pp. 0—7. 
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ness, are thirteen instruments of knowledge; tliree internal, and 
ten external, likened to tliree warders and ten gates.” 1 

20 24. Five elements produced from the five subtile par¬ 
ticles. 


1* AkAsa, space or ether, which is the vehicle of sound. 

2. Air; 

3. Fire; 

4. Water; 

5. Earth. 

25. Purusha , soul, which is neither produced nor productive. 
It is multitudinous, individual, sensitive, eternal, unalterable, 
and immaterial. 

“ The soul's wish is fruition or liberation.” For this purpose 
it is invested with a subtile body composed of intellect, self-con¬ 
sciousness, the five subtile elements, and the eleven instruments 
of sensation, action, and volition. 

“ This subtile body is affected by sentiments, but being too 
subtile to be capable of enjoyment, it becomes invested with a 
grosser body, which is composed of the five gro<> elements.” 
This grosser body is liable to death, but the subtile frame trans¬ 
migrates through successive bodies, “ as a mimic shifts his dis¬ 
guises to represent various characters.” 2 

The Sankhya teaches that nature possesses three essential 
gums, or qualities, viz., satiwa, the quality of goodness or purity; 
rajas (lit. colouredness), the quality of passion; and tamos , the 
quality of sin or darkness. Virtue, knowledge, dispassionateness, 
and power, partake of goodness or purity. 

This peculiar power, which is attained by intellect of the 
good , or sattwa quality, is called aiswara . Mr. Colebrooke de¬ 
scribes. it thus; u Power is eight-fold; consisting in the faculty 

1 Coletrookc. Miflc. Ess. vol. i. p. 218; I GoUlstueker, in Chambers’ Eucy- 

S&ukliya-Kuriku. pp. 32—35. I clopawHft, art. “ Bunkbya.” 
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of shrinking into a minute form, to which everything is per¬ 
vious ; or enlarging to a gigantic body; or assuming levity 
(rising along a sunbeam to the solar orb); or possessing un¬ 
limited reach of organs (as touching the moon with the tip of a 
finger); or irresistible will (for instance, sinking into the earth 
as easily as in water); dominion over all beings, animate or in¬ 
animate; faculty of changing the course of nature; ability to 
accomplish everything desired.” 1 

But all these advantages refer to man on earth. They exalt 
his condition, but cannot give the soul that “liberation” which 
is its desire. For this purpose it is essential that the third 
principle, ahankdra , (self-conciousness) should be annihilated. 
Ahankara means referring existing objects to one’s-self, but 
with this important understanding, that the doing so is based in 
error. Ahankara is not, philosophically speaking, “egotism/’ 
but the notion of “ /,” that is, of assuming that the external 
objects refer to ones-self; and as this usually becomes unduly 
exaggerated, the word ahankdra assumes the negative sense of 
“ egotism,” “ pride,” &c. 2 

M hen at last self-consciousness and its associates have learned 
the nothingness of all phenomena, including self, the process is 
complete; the three sorts of pain are precluded, the “subtile 
fiame and the “grosser frame” have fulfilled their purpose. 
Nature (prakriti) reposes, and man's soul returns to Brahma or 
Purusha, the universal fount of soul. 

T-his scheme has been called atheistic by certain sections of 
philosophers, both Hindu and European; but the deeper thinkers 
and more learned students have regarded it as a philosophy, not 
as a theology. The leading idea of the Siinkhya is, in fact, to 
explain that which is within reach of the human mind, and to 
sa y as little as possible on what is incomprehensible. The San- 
kh\a bases intellect, and all that refers to mind, on what it calls 


Colebrooko, Misc. vol. i. p. 2.~0. 


* See antfy p. 140. 
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prakriti or nature, and neither denies nor asserts the influence 
of Purusha (universal soul). 

Before proceeding to the exposition of Patanjalks Yoga, we 
will transcribe the much-approved summary of Kapila's u Sfm- 
ldiya,” which was given by Tswara Krishna, as the u Sfmkhya- 
Karika,” or “ memorial verses.” This work has been edited by 
H. H. Wilson, accompanied by the translation of Mr. Colebrooke, 
and a commentary by Gaudapada, which Professor Wilson him¬ 
self translated into English ; but the text alone will best suit the 
aims and limits of the present short work. 


The Seventy-two Verses of the Sanktiya Kartka. 

" 1. The inquiry is into the means of precluding the three sorts of 
pain, for pain is ombarassment; nor is the inquiry superfluous, because, 
although obvious means of alleviation already exist, absolute and final 
relief is not found to be thereby accomplished. 

“ 2. The revealed mode is, like the temporal one, ineffectual, for it 
is impure; and it is defective in some respects, as well as excessive in 
others. A method different from both is preferable, consisting in a dis¬ 
criminative knowledge of perceptible principles, and of the imperceptible 
one, and of the thinking soul. 

“ 3. Nature, the root (of all), is no production. Seven principles, the 
(jreat or intellectual one, &c., are productions and productive. Sixteen 
are productions (unproductive). Soul is neither a production nor pro¬ 
ductive. 

“ 4. Perception, inference, and right affirmation, are admitted to be 
threefold proof; for they (are by all acknowledged and) comprise every 
mode of demonstration. It is from proof, that belief of that which is 
to be proven results. 

- 5. Perception is attainment of particular objects. Inference, which 
is of tluee sorts, premises an argument and (deduces) that which is 
argued by it. Right affirmation is true revelation. 

1 {). Sensible objects become known by perception; but it; is by in¬ 
ference (or reasoning) that acquaintance with things transcending the 
senses b obtained ; and a tmth which is neither to be directly perceived 
nor be inferred from reasoning, is deduced from revelation. 
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“T. From various causes things may be imperceptible (or unperceived) ; 
excessive distance, (extreme) nearness, defect of the organs, inattention, 
minuteness, interposition of objects, predominance of other matters, and 
intermixture with the like. 

44 8. It is owing to the subtilty (of nature), not to the non-existence 
of this original principle, that it is not apprehended by the senses, but 
inferred from its effects. Intellect, and the rest of the derivative prin¬ 
ciples, are effects; (whence it is concluded as their cause) in some re¬ 
spects analagous, but in others dissimilar. 

“ 9. Effect subsists (antecedently to the operation of cause) ; for 
what exists not, can by no operation of cause be brought into existence. 
Materials, too, are selected which are fit for the purpose ; everything is 
not by every means possible ; what is capable does that to which it is 
competent; and like is produced from like* 

“ 10. A discrete principle is causable, it is inconstant, unpervadiug, 
mutable, multitudinous, supporting, mergent, conjunct, governed. The 
indiscrete one is the reverse. 

“ 11. A discrete principle as well as the chief (or indiscrete) one, ha9 
the three qualities ; it is indiscriminativo, objective, common, irrational, 
prolific. Soul is in these respects, as in those, the reverse. 

“ 12. The qualities respectively consist in pleasure, pain, and dulness; 
ore adapted to manifestation, activity, and restraint; mutually domineer; 
rest on each other; produce each other; consort together, and arc re¬ 
ciprocally present. 

“ 13. Goodness is considered to be alleviating and enlightening; 
foulness urgent and versatile ; darkness heavy and enveloping. lake a 
lamp, they co-operate for a purpose (by union of contraries). 

f 14. Indiscriminativeuess and the rest (of tho properties of a discrete 
principle) are proved by the influence of the three qualities, and the 
absence thereof in the reverse. The indiscrete principle, moreover (as 
well as tho influence of the three qualities,) is demonstrated by effect 
possessing the properties of its cause (and by the absence of contrariety). 

“ 15. Since specific objects aro finite; since there is homogeneous¬ 
ness ; since effects exist through energy; since there is a parting (or 
issue) of effects from cause, and a re-union of the universe,— 

44 10. There is a general cause, which is indiscrete It operates by 
means of tho three qualities, and by mixture, by modification, as water 
for different objects aro diversified by influence of tho several qualities 
respectively. 
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“ 17. Since the assemblage of sensible objects is for another’s use; 
since the converse of that which has the three qualities, with other 
properties (before mentioned), must exist; since there must be superin¬ 
tendence ; since there must be one to enjoy ; since there is a tendency 
to abstraction :—therefore, soul is. 

18. Since birth, death, and the instruments of life are allotted seve¬ 
rally; since occupations are not at once universal; and since qualities 
affect variously,—multitude of souls is demonstrated. 

19. And from that contrast (before set forth) it follows that soul is 
witness, solitary, bystander, spectator, and passive. 

“ 20. Therefore, by reason of union with it, insensible body seems 
sensible ; and though the qualities be active, the stranger (soul) appears 
as the agent. 

“21. For the soul’s contemplation of nature, and for its abstraction, 
the union of both takes place, as of the halt and the blind. By that 
union a creation i3 framed. 

“ 22. From nature issues the great one, and hence egotism ; and from 
this the sixteenfold set; from five among the sixteen proceed five elements. 

“ 23. Ascertainment is intellect. Virtue, knowledge, dispassion, and 
power are its faculties, partaking of goodness. Those partaking of dark¬ 
ness are the reverse. 

" 24. Consciousness is egotism. Thence proceeds a twofold creation. 
Ihc elevenfold set is one ; the five elemental rudiments are the other. 

“25. From consciousness, affected by goodness, proceeds the good 
elevenfold set; from it, as a dark origin of being, come elementary 
particles ; both issue from that principle affected by foulness. 

“ Intellectual organs are the eyes, the ears, tlie nose, the tongue, 
and the skin ; those of action are the voice, hands, feet, & c . 

!i. (In fbi.3 set is) mind, which is both (an organ of sensation and 
of action). Tt ponders, and it is an organ, as being cognate with the 
V. ,r. They m Hit by sjp#eifio inodilicclion of qualities, an > 
arc external diversities. 

“ Tho funotion of flve > respect to colour and the rest, is 
of nervation only. Speech, handling, treading. arc the functions of 
five (other organs). 

“ 29. Of ihc three (internal instrument.) tho functions are their 
respective characteristics; these arc peculiar to each. The common 
function of the throe instruments i- livutli, and the rest of the liv • 
vital airs. 
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“ 30. Of all four, the functions are instantaneous, as well as gradual, 
in regard to sensible objects. The function of the three (interior) is, 
in respect of an unseen one, preceded by that of the fourth. 

“31. The instruments perform their respective functions, incited by 
mutual invitation. The soul's purpose is the motive ; an instrument is 
wrought by none. 

“ 3*2. Instrument is of thirteen sort9. It compasses, maintains, and 
manifests. What is to be done by it is tenfold—to be compassed, to 
be maintained, to be manifested. 

“ 33. Internal instruments are three, external ten, to make known 
objects to those three. The external organs minister at time present ; 
the internal do so at any time. 

“ 34. Among these organs the five intellectual concern objects 
specific and unspecific. Speech concerns sound. The rest regard all 
five objects. 

“35. Since intellect, with the (other two) internal instruments, ad¬ 
verts to every object, therefore those three instruments are warders, 
and the rest are gates. 

“ 30. These characteristically differing from each ether, and va¬ 
riously affected by qualities, present to the intellect the soul’s whole 
purpose, enlightening it as a lamp. 

“ 37. Since it is intellect which accomplishes soul's fruition of all 
which is to he enjoyed, it is that again which discriminates the subtle 
difference between the chief principle (pradhtfna) and soul. 

38. The elementary particles are unspecific ; from these live pro¬ 
ceed the five elements, which are termed specific , for they are soothing, 
terrific, or stupefying. 

“39. Subtile (bodies), and such as spring from father and mother, 
together with the great elements, are three sorts of specific objects. 
Among these the subtile bodies are lasting; such as issue from father 
ami mother are perishable. 

“ 40. (Subtile body), primeval, unconfiued. material, composed of in¬ 
tellect, with other subtile principle's, migrates, else unenjoying; invested 
with dispositions, morgent. 

“41. As a painting stands not without a ground, nor a shadow with¬ 
out a stake, Ac., so neither does ubtile person subsist supporting, 
without specific (or unspecific) particles. 

“42. For the sake of soul's wish, that subtile person exhibits (before 
it), like a dramatic actor, through relation of means and consequence, 
with the aid of nature’s influence. . 1 I 
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“ 13. Essential dispositions are innate. Incidental, as virtue and 
the rest, are considered appurtenant to the instrument. 

“ 44. By virtue is ascent to a region above ; by vice descent to a 
region below; by knowledge is deliverance; by the reverse is bondage. 

“45. By dispassion is absorption into nature; by foul passion, 
migration ; by power, unimpediment: by the reverse, the contrary. 

“40. 1 his is an intellectual creation, term ed obstruction, disability, 
acquiescence , and perfectness . By disparity of influence of qualities the 
sorts of it are fifty. 

“47. There are five distinctions of obstruction ; and, from defect of 
instruments, twenty-eight of disability ; acquiescence is nine-fold ; per¬ 
fectness eight-fold. 

“ 48. The distinctions of obscurity are eight-fold, as also those of 
illusion : extreme illusion is ten-fold ; gloom is eighteen-fold, and so is 
utter darkness. 

“ 49. Depravity of eleven organs, together with injuries of the in¬ 
tellect, are pronounced to be disability. The injuries of intellect are 
seventeen, by inversion of acquiescence and perfectness. 

“ 50. Nine sorts of acquiescence are propounded ; four internal, re¬ 
lating to nature, to means, to time, and to luck; five external, relative 
to abstinence from (enjoyment of) objects. 

‘51. Reasoning, hearing, study, prevention of pain of three sorts, 
intercourse of friends and purity (or gift), are perfections (or means 
thereof). Tho fore-mentioned three are curbs of perfectness. 

“ 5*2. \\ ithout dispositions there would bo no subtile person ; with¬ 
out person there would be no pause of dispositions ; wherefore a two¬ 
fold creation is presented, one termed personal, the other intellectual. 

“ 53. Tho divine kind is of eight sorts ; the grovelling is fivefold ; 
mankind is single in its class. This, briefly, is the world of living 
beings. 


“ 5i * Above, there is prevalence of goodness; below, the creation is 
full of darkness; in the midst is the predominance of foulness, from 
Brahma to a stock. 

“ 55. There does sentient soul experience pain, arising from decay 
ami death, until it he reliev, d from its person ; wherefore pain is of tho 
essence (of bodily existence). 

“ 6C - This evolutl " n of " a1 from intellect to tho special elements 
is performed for the deliverance of each sou l respectively ; done for 
another s sake as for self. 

“ 1,7 ■ As il is a fuMCti ° n of milli ' unintelligent (substance), to 
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nourish the calf, so it is the office of the chief .(principle) to liberate the 
soul. 

“ 58. As people engage in acts to relieve desires, so doe3 the indis¬ 
crete (principle) to liberate the soul. 

“ 59. As a dancer, having exhibited herself to the spectator, desists 
from the dance, so does nature desist, having manifested herself to 
soul. 

“ GO. Generous nature, endued with qualities, does by manifold 
means accomplish, without benefit (to herself), the wish of ungrateful 
soul, devoid as he is of qualities. 

“ 61. Nothing in my opinion is more gentlo than nature; once aware 
of having been seen, she does not again expose herself to the gaze of 
soul. 

“ 62. Verily, not any soul is bound, nor is released, nor migrates ; 
but nature alone, in relation to various beings, is bound, is released, 
and migrates. 

“ 03. By seven modes nature binds herself by herself ; by one, she 
releases (herself) for the soul’s wish. 

“ 04. So, through study of principles, the conclusive, incontro¬ 
vertible, one only knowledge is attained, that neither I am, nor is aught 
mine, nor do 1 exist. 

“ 05 Possessed of this (self-knowledge), soul contemplates at leisure 
and at ease, nature, (thereby) debarred from prolific change, and con¬ 
sequently precluded from those seven forms. 

“ 00. He desi>ts, because he has seen her ; sho does so, because she 
has been seen. In their (mere) union there is no motive for creation. 

“ 07 By attainment of perfect knowledge, virtue and the rest bo- 
eorae causeless; yet soul remains awhile invested with body, as the 
potter’s wheel continues whirling from the effect of the impulse pre¬ 
viously given to it. 

“ 68. When separation of the informed soul from its corporeal frame 
at length takes place, and nature in respect of it ceases, then is abso¬ 
lute and final deliverance accomplished. 

69. This abstruse knowledge, adapted to tlic liberation of soul, 
wherein the origin, duration, and termination of beings are considered, 
lias been thoroughly expounded by the mighty saint. 

“ 70. This great purifying (doctrine) the sage compassionately im¬ 
parted to Asuri, Asuri taught it to Fanchasikha, by whom it was e.\- 
tensiv ely propagated. 
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** * Received by tradition of pupils, it lias been conipendiouslv 
written in Anja metre by the piously-disposed Iswara Krishna, having 
thoroughly investigated demonstrated truth. 

7%. llie subjects which are treated in seventy couplets are those of 
the whole science, comprising sixty topics, exclusive of illustrative tales, 
and omitting controversial questions.” 


YOGA. 


1 oga is the second division of the Sankliya system. Its reputed 
author is Patanjali, a follower of Kapila, whose Sfuikliya-Sutra 
we have just been considering. His aim is the same as that 
of Kapil a, viz., to teach men e fto cast off ignorancethe 
“ means 33 insisted on being Yoga, concentration. But hero we 
perceive the notable advance which the Yoga makes upon the 
' Sfmkliya system. 1 Patanjali requires the devotee not merely to 
distinguish between the illusion of phenomena and the eternity 
of soul, hut he asserts that soul is Iswara, Lord or God, and 
that man’s liberation is to he obtained by concentrating his 
attent.iou on Iswara. The literal meaning of the word Yoga is 
junction, union, (from yuj Sanskrit, the Latin jung ), which, in 
its philosophical sense, implies the union of the mind with the 
supreme soul. Patanjali accepts the twenty-five Tattwas , or 
“ principles " announced by Kapil a, and gives his own four 
Padas , or chapters, as the completion of the Sftnkhya system. 

Patanjali defines Iswara as “a particular Purusha, or spirit, 
who is untouched by afliictions, works, the result of works or 

deserts.in whom the germ of omniscience reaches its 

utmost limit, and whose appellation is Om, the term of glory/' 
This word is to be muttered, and its sensr is to be reflected 
upon, for from it conics the knowledge of Iswara. According 


• Professor Goldstuckcr places the 
Yoga rw.4<-in Inter than the oldeat Ve¬ 
danta, anil has no hesitation in declaring 
that Pntunjnli, the grammarian, was not 


the Patanjali who proclaimed the Yoga 

P b ' 1 Vfy ,h - v *7~ C,mui1 ^ Kucyclopaedia, 
art. “Yoga.’ 1 
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to Patanjali, man is kept apart from this supreme and infinite 
existence by various obstacles, such as his activity and restless¬ 
ness. Yoga he explains to be “ the hindering of the modifica¬ 
tions of thinking;” by which he understands perception, in¬ 
ference, testimony, misconception, fancy, sleep, recollection. 
These must be hindered by a repeated effort to keep the mind 
in its unmodified state, or by dispassion, which is “ the con¬ 
sciousness of having overcome all desires for objects that are 
seen (on earth), or are heard of (in Scripture).” 1 

Dispassion is conducive to meditation, is of different kinds, 
and may be attained either “ impetuously ” (in adopting various 
transcendent methods), or “by a devoted reliance on Iswara, 
the Lord.” But in effectual meditation, Iswara must be thought 
of as Om; and this mysterious appellation must be continually 
repeated, and its sense reflected on, for from it comes the know¬ 
ledge of Iswara, and the prevention of “ the obstacles ” which 
impede Yoga. Here follows an enumeration of obstacles, as 
“ illness, apathy, doubt, listlessness about the accomplishment 
of meditation, want of exertion, attachment to worldly objects, 
erroneous perception, failure to attain any stage of meditation, 
or inability to continue in the state of meditation when it has 
been reached.” 2 

The argument is, that liberation is procured by reliance on 
Iswara. Reliance on Iswara is obtained by knowledge. Know¬ 
ledge comes from meditation, and therefore, as a matter of 
Course, illness, apathy, doubt, listlcssness, or any things which 
impede meditation, must be “ obstacles ” to the attainment of 
Yoga. 

It is very remarkable that in the Yoga-Sutras the existence of 
supreme spirit or universal soul is assumed as a recognised truth ; 
and it is assumed as equally indisputable that the highest blessed- 


1 Chambers’ Kne^clopivdia, art. “ Yoga.” Colebrooko, Mise. Ess. vel. ii. p. 2ol. 
• Chambers’ Euc,, 1. I. 
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ness of man consists in becoming united with this supreme spirit. 
Patanjali does not therefore labour to prove these truths, but to 
teach the means by which impediments to so blessed a union 
may be removed. These means include, for instance, concen¬ 
tration of thought or, “ pondering over a single accepted truth,” 
and the practice of benevolence. 

TV hen, by these and other exercises, the mind is liberated 
from worldliness, “qualities will have accomplished the object of 
spirit,” and matter will disappear; and the mind, then be¬ 
coming free from all lingering of the external world, and pure 
as crystal, will receive and hold, as in a mirror, the image of 
Iswara, the Lord. 

We have now r , in a few words, touched upon the essentials of 
the Yoga system. Its details chiefly refer to the “practices” by 
which Yoga is to be accomplished. In the second chapter of the 
Sutras certain ceremonial and religious austerities are prescribed 
which must be performed, however, without desire of benefit; 
and by such “ practices ” it is asserted that pain and afflictions 
are removed. By afflictions, Patanjali understands ignorance or 
illusions, egotism or consciousness of separate existence, affec¬ 
tion, aversion, and tenacity of life. 1 

Patanjali then makes a “special investigation into the nature 
of what is to be got rid of, of what is not to be got rid of, of 
what is constituted by the cause, and of what is the constitutive 
cause.” Eight means, or eight stages in the process by which 
Yoga (or concentration) must be accomplished are then enume¬ 
rated. These are forbearance ( yaraci ), religious observance 
(niyania), postures (< dsana ), regulation of the breath ( pr&ndyama ), 
restraint of the senses ( pratydhdra ), steadying of the mind 
(d/idrand), contemplation [dhydneo, and profound meditation 
(stand d/n) . Under tlic bead yamu, forbearance, there are five 
divisions: not doing injury to living beings, veracity, avoidance 


J Ward's View, vol. iv. \>. 20b. Chamber*' Kneyeiopiediu, 1. 1. 
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of theft, chastity, and non-acceptance of gifts. These five con¬ 
stitute the universal great duty. The second stage, called reli¬ 
gious observance, has also five divisions. It comprises external 
as well as internal purity, cheerfulness, or contentment, auste¬ 
rity, muttering of Vedic hymns, and devoted reliance on the 
Lord. 

The third stage of Yoga, viz., postures (< tisand ), is a very 
curious feature in the system. Patanjali defines these postures 
to be such as are at the same time "steady and comfortable/’ 
and then prescribes postures which to us at least would seem to be 
rigid and painful. It is, therefore, the duty of one who aspires 
to become a Yogin to acquire these postures by degrees, distract¬ 
ing his mind from the irksomeness to his body, by contemplating 
the wonders of the heavens. Perfection in preliminary postures 
prepares for the more difficult exercise of regulating the breath, 
called prdndydma . This consists in suppression of the inspira¬ 
tion and expiration of the breath, and is a complicated and diffi¬ 
cult accomplishment, which requires daily and persevering 
practice. It is said to be threefold, as, exhalation, inhalation, 
and suspension. Suspension of the breath is also called kum- 
bhaka , from kumbha , a jar, because when the breath is suspended 
" the vital spirits are motionless as water in a jar/’ 1 

These extraordinary practices appear to have been prescribed 
by Patanjali, with an honest belief that they assisted man in 
disengaging his spirit from its connection with the body; but 
the strange effects they produced tempted impostors also to resort 
to them. Patanjali declares, for instance, that when a man is 
perfect in those profound meditations, or " steadyings of the 
mind/’ which are called collectively samymna , "restraining,” 
lie ga : ns a knowledge of the past and future, a knowledge of 
the sounds of all animals, of all that has happened in his former 
births, of the thoughts of others, of the time of his own death, a 

1 Ward’s View, vol, iv. p, 21 2. Chambers’ Encytlo., s. v. 44 Yoga.” 
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knowledge of all that exists in the different worlds, of stars and 
planets, of the structure of his own body.* Eight great powers 
are specially enumerated as powers which a Yogin will acquire, 
if he properly regulates and applies the samyama , or faculty of 
“ restraining,” viz., he will have the power of shrinking into the 
form oi the minutest atom; that of assuming a gigantic body; 
that of becoming extremely light; that of becoming extremely 
heavy; that of unlimited reach of the organs (as touching the 
moon with the tip of the finger); that of irresistible will (as for 
instance, sinking into earth as easily as into water); that of per¬ 
fect dominion over the inner organs of the body; and that of 
mastery over all beings, animate and inanimate. 2 These strange 
effects, attributed to Yoga practices, are the secret of the power 
which this doctrine has at all times exercised over the Hindu 
mind. Religious Hindus delight in believing that they can attain 
eternal blessings by austerities, and hypocrites and impostors 
delight in a system which leads to a belief in magic, palmistry, 
and all sorts of juggling. Within our own generation, most un¬ 
accountable powers are still attributed to Yogins. In an instance 
recorded by Professor Wilson, a Brahman appeal’s to sit in the 
air wholly unsupported, and to remain so sitting, on one occasion 
for twelve minutes, on another for forty minutes. 3 

In a treatise by N. C. Paul (i.e. Navina Chandra Pfda), pub- 
lishal at Benares, iu 1851, some of the strange phenomena of 
^ oga practices are explained. He refers to the cases in which 
human beings lane allowed themselves to be buried for the space 
oi' a month, or even for forty day s. They undergo a certain pre¬ 
paration, as prescribed in the Yoga-Sutras, and this preparation, 
N. C. Paul endeavours to show, is founded on a careful observa¬ 
tion of the nature and habits of hibernating animals. 


1 Chambers’ Kncyc,, 1.1.; Colebrooke, ; 
Mi.-c Esb. vol. ii. pp. 251, 252. 

- Many of these powers are claimed 
by a devotee, in the drama of Muluti 
mid MtVlliava. A* i v. (Wilson’s trans., 
vol u. Calc. ed., p. 52.) 


W il-'on’s Essay on the Religious 
be<'«3 of the Hindus. Works, i. p. 209. 
A ; . die Monthly Register for March, 
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The Sanskrit works in which Yoga doctrine is taught are, first, 
the Sutras of Patanjali, in four Padas or chapters, and, secondly, 
the Commentaries. One of these, by Vficliaspati-Misra, is a com¬ 
mentary on an older commentary, said to be by Vyftsa. 

Those by Vijnanabhikshu, Bhojadcva, Nagojibhatta, arc the 
most studied in India. 



* 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE NYAYA AND VAISESHIKA SYSTEMS. 

The Nyaya System. 

In the Nyftya System, Gotama, its reputed author, asks himself 
two questions: What are the subjects on which “right notions ” 
are indispensable? and what arc the means by which they can 
be obtained? He begins with the means, or instruments, for 
which the Sanskrit word is prcmdna. These instruments he de¬ 
clares to he 1 — 

“ 1. Knowledge which has arisen from the contact of a sense with its 
object (that is, with the elements). 

“ 2. Inference of three sorts, — a priori, a posteriori, and from analogy. 

“ 3. Comparison ; and — 

4 * 1. Knowledge verbally communicated, which may be of * that whereof 
the matter is soon,’ and of 4 that whereof the matter is not seen,’ (reve¬ 
lation.) n 

The prameya , or objects about which it is indispensable to 
have knowledge, are next treated of. These are:—the soul; 
bodv ; five organs of sensation and their corresponding objects; 
understanding, mafias , or the organ of imagination and volition; 
activity; faults or failings which cause activity (viz., affection, 
.-ion, and bewilderment); transmigration; fruit or rctribu- 

1 Clmnibor*' Jincydopardiu, urt. “ Nvuwi.” 
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tion, or that which accrues from activity and failings; pain, and 
absolute deliverance or emancipation. 

We must content ourselves in this sketch with conveying an 
idea of the maner in which Gotama defines the first four. 

Soul ( dtrnan ) is the site of knowledge or sentiment; it is infi¬ 
nite, eternal. Souls are numerous, but the Supreme Soul is 
one. It is demonstrated as the creator of all things. Know¬ 
ledge, volition, desire, aversion, pain, pleasure, severally and col¬ 
lectively, argue the existence of soul. They are not universal 
attributes,— as number, quantity, &c.,—common to all sub¬ 
stances; but are peculiar qualities, apprehended only by one 
organ. They have a distinct substratum, which is neither sub¬ 
stance, as heretofore understood, nor space, nor time. This sub¬ 
stratum is the living soul, jivdtman, the animating spirit of each 
individual. This individual soul is infinite and eternal, and ex¬ 
periences the fruit of its deeds, whether pain or pleasure. 1 

Gotama's definition of body (sartra) is, that it is earthy, but 
not composed of the three elements, nor the four, nor the five; 
It is the seat of the souks enjoyment, for it is the seat not 
merely of motion, but of effort or action, tending to the attainment 
of what is pleasing, and to the removal of what is displeasing. 

Organs of sensation [indriya] , are next defined as “ instruments 
of knowledge, conjoined to the body and imperceptible to the 
senses.” Some of the observations on these senses are notable, 
as, in reference to sight, Gotama docs not consider the pupil of 
the eye to be the organ of sight, but “ a ray of light proceeding 
from the pupil of the eye towards the object viewed, is the visual 
organ.” And so also in reference to hearing, “the outer ear or 
opening of the auditory passage ” is not the organ of hearing, 
but, “ ether contained in the cavity of the car, and communi¬ 
cating by intermediate ether with the object heard.” 2 

Objects of sensation (cirtfia), corresponding with the indriya , 

1 Chambers’ Encyelo., 1 1.. Colobrook.', Misc. Ess., vol. i. pp. 207—8. 

5 Ibid, vol. i. pp. 208—i). 
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are tlie qualities of earth, viz., odour, savour, colour, tangibility, 
and sound. 


Having determined what kind of evidence is to be admitted 
as proof, and what are the objects concerning which proof or 
right notions are indispensable for future bliss, Gotama proceeds 
to investigate the met hud by which doubt is removed and cer¬ 
tainty is obtained. Doubt (sansaya ), lie says, may be caused “from 
unsteadiness in the recognition, or by the non-recognition of 
some mark, which, if we were sure of its presence or absence, 
would determine the subject to be so or so, or not to be so or so; 
but it may also arise from conflicting testimony.” 1 

“ But how,” in the words of Dr. Ballantyne, " is a man to 
get out of doubt ? He will be content to remain in doubt if 
there be no motive for inquiring further.” Gotama proceeds 
therefore to describe motive, prayojana, as that by which a 
person is moved to action. " It is the desire of attaining plea¬ 
sure, or of shunning pain, or the wish of exemption from both; 
for such is the purpose or impulse of every one in a natural 
state of mind.” 

lie next defines drishtdnta , a familiar instance. It is, accord¬ 
ing to him, a topic on which, in controversy, both disputants 
consent; or “ that in regard to which a man of an ordinary and 
a man of a superior intellect entertain the same opinion.” By 
the aid of such example the assertion of the proposition establishes, 
as he believes, a tenet or dogma, Siddhdnta . This tenet may, how¬ 
ever, he “ a tenet of all the schools,” that is, universally acknow¬ 
ledged, or “ a tenet peculiar to some school,” that is, partially 
acknowledged; or “ a hypothetical dogma,” that is, one which 
rests on the supposed truth of another dogma; or "an implied 
dogma,” that is, one the correctness of which is not expressly 
proved, but tacitly admitted by the Ny&ya. 2 


1 Chambers, 1. 1. p. I t. Colebrookc, 
1. i. vul. i. p. 201. 

- Colcbruoko, vol. i. p. 201. Cliam- 


bere’ Enc\do., 1. L p. 14. Dr. Ballnn- 
t.\ i in the Bern iXuulif ” vol i 
p. 50. 
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A tenet, however, is supposed to require a syllogistic proof. 
Gotama proceeds, therefore, to examine the nature of such a proof, 
and being thus led to an examination of the nature of discussion 
in general, enters into a detailed account of the various modes 
in which a discussion may be earned on. The definitions he 
gives, on this occasion, of the different sorts of discussion,—in 
which the object of the disputant is not truth, but victory,—are 
not the least interesting part of his treatise. 1 

Even the bare outline here given shows Gotamas peculiar 
mental power, and practice mode of dealing with the deepest 
questions which affect the human mind. He tries to discover 
mans place in the universe; and to do this correctly, he care¬ 
fully examines the tools or instruments proper for the attain¬ 
ment of truth. His conclusions on one subject or another may 
be rejected; but his clearness of aim, and his distinct percep¬ 
tion of right means towards its attainment, continue to be the 
invaluable guide of successive generations. 

It has been remarked, that “ the great prominence given by 
the Nyava to the method , by means of which truth might be 
ascertained, has sometimes misled European writers into the 
belief that it is merely a system of formal logic; but far from 
being restricted to mere logic, the Ny&va was intended to be a 
complete system of philosophical investigation, and dealt with 
some questions, such as the nature of the intellect, articulated 
sound, genus, variety, and individuality in a manner so masterly 
as well to deserve the notice of European philosophers.” 2 

The prominence, however, which Gotama himself gives to the 
method of reasoning, and the general interest which attaches to 
it, render it desirable that we should recur to it with greater 
detail. But before doing so we must note, that whilst European 
logic employs phraseology founded on classification, the Ny.iya 


1 Dr. Ballantyno, in ‘‘The Pandit,” * Chambers’EnoyolopcwUa,art.**Ny- 
vol. i. p. 50. Chambers* Env'yelopaxlia, Ayn,” p. 1l. 
art. “ JNyAya,** p. 14. 
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system makes use of terms upon which a classification would he 
based. The one infers that “ kings are mortal,” because they 
belong to the class of mortal beings. The other arrives at the 
same conclusion, because mortality is inherent in humanity, and 
humanity is inherent in kings. 

This difference may not seem to be in itself of great importance, 
but not to understand it would throw unnecessary difficulty in 
the way of those who desire free and confidential interchange of 
thought with enlightened Hindus, on those subjects which are 
most deeply interesting to our common nature. Dr. Ballanlyne 
says: “What w'e w'ish to impress in regard to this is, the neces¬ 
sity (if both parties wish, to understand each other) of acquiring 
readiness and dexterity in transforming the one phraseology into 
the other ; for a person habituated to the one form finds the other 
at first both repulsive and perplexing, because the rules winch 
he has previously been accustomed to trust to, do not apply di¬ 
rectly to the form of expression propounded, and are of no use 
to him till he has got the matter into the shape in which it might 
have been advantageously presented to him at the outset. The 
European logician will have no difficulty in bringing to tlic test 
of bis own rules a statement presented to him in any intelligible 
shape by a pandit, or anyone else; but he will place a needless 
obstacle in the way of his own argument if lie leaves to a pandit 

the task of doing the lame thing for himself ." 1 

Tho proposition given above would, as we have seen, Ijo nlated 

by a Europenn logician ns, “ All men are mortalby a Hindu 
tv.: ; “Whin * Hiere \*, humanity there is mortality.” The process 
of reasoning is the same; but whilst the European is assisted by 
tin abstract idea of ( lasu, the Hindu makes use of what in Sans¬ 
krit is termed vydpti/ This word indicates that inherent con- 

\ Pr.Bnllantyne, in the Benares Mug., this term, " vvfLpti.” It means, lite- 
rol ». (1.84‘0» reprinted in the “Pjtndit ,** 1 rally, perrmlin^ inherence, but if* only 
vol. t !*• riJtid in 1 he philuaujilij. il eyhtrinu to ilc 

j It is difficult,” sayaflr. JUkr/'to | nolo Jogit-nl relations in -i proportion 
hml an •ckqmitc word in TCnglidi for I fit to form the major term or member 
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nection of subject and predicate has been ascertained,, and that 
mortality is inherent in humanity is an ascertained fact. The 
ascertainment of this pervading inherence appears to answer 
almost precisely to what we call induction; and this leads us to 
another, but less important variation, between the modes of 
Hindu metaphysicians and those of Europe. In the process of 
induction the Hindu calls in the aid of his memory, as, in the 
exposition of the Nyfiya System, Gotama says: “ Having re¬ 
peatedly observed in the case of culinary hearths and the like, 
that where there is smoke there is fire, having assumed that the 
concomitancy is invariable, having gone near a mountain and 

being doubtful whether there is fire in it ; .seeing smoke 

on it, one recollects the invariable concomitancy of fire and 

smoke.” . “ This recollection of a previously-established 

general principle” . answers to the “Enthyinema” of the 

Greek. The Greek holds the unexpected premiss to be in the 
mind ,—the Hindu in the memory. 1 

In now turning our attention to Gotama’s nyfiya or syllo¬ 
gism, we must first observe that, according to him, it consists of 
five avnyara, or component parts. 1st. The proposition or the 
declaration of what is to he established, the Sanskrit word for 
which is pratynd. 2nd. The reason or means for tin cutaljibb¬ 
ing of wluit is to he established, hetu. 3rd. The example or 

Home familiar case, wliidh either illustrates the case to bo estab¬ 
lished or shows the impossibility of its being otherwise ; this in 

Sanskrit is uddharana. 4th. The application or re-statement 
of that in mpont of which something i* to be established, the 

vpnnaya . And, 5th. The conclusion, nigamana , or the re-stating 

of tlic proposition because of the mention Of the reason. ■* 

of a syllogism. And con sot] neatly, iho Translation of MAxhth Parichhrda, pp. 
words ‘vyApa’ or ‘vyApuka’ arc only mode 31—32, note. 

use of in reference too general j»mpo- v Dr. Uillantyno, on Nytlya. "Von 
frilloit. And as a literal Iruiudutiuu of dit," vol. i. p. 2 1. 

these words might easily lead to erro* - Dr. Goldatticktr, in Chambers* E» 
won* views, Dr. Itder give- then* o*pii <■> ml. *' N > Aye/’ p. I 1. CoU.-lu-ooko, 
valaiit la (la tid'i'iffioluAiV of !■: nr< j•. jjp! (us t vol. i. }\. BiM, 
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The example given of such a syllogism runs thus 

*‘l. This hill is fiery ; 

“2. For it smokes ; 

“ 3. It smokes in the same manner as a culinary hearth, and it docs 
not smoke as a lake, from which vapour is seen to arise ; for vapour is 
not smoke, ami a lake is invariably devoid of fire ; 

“ 4. Accordingly, the hill is smoking ; 

41 5. Therefore, it is fiery.” 

That the Hindu syllogism consists of five instead of three 
members, has been charged upon it as deficiency in “ accuracy 
of definition.” This accusation is thus met by Hr. Ballantyne : 
“ The five-membered expression, so far as the arrangement of 
its parts is concerned, is a summary of the Naiyayika’s views 
in regard to rhetoric, ' an offshoot from logic , (see Whately's 
Elements of Rhetoric, p. 6), and one to which, after ‘the ascer¬ 
tainment of the truth hy investigation/ belongs the establish¬ 
ment of it to the satisfaction of another.” 1 In fact, Gotama 
appears to have expressed hare logic in a two-membered argu¬ 
ment, and to have added two other members when he sought to 
convince rhetorically. After the declaration, and the reason, 
lie inserts an “ example,” confirmatory and also suggestive, and 
an “ application,” that is, he shows in the fourth member of his 
syllogism that his example possesses the required character; and 
then he winds tip with the C( conclusion,” or Q. E. B., which is 
common to all syllogisms. 

Gotama himself probably used the five-membered syllogism 
exclusively, for the three-membered and two-membered are only 
referred to as promulgated in later works, in which the Vaiseshiku 
system is combined with that of the Ny&ya. 

We must complete this sketch, or outline, by giving a few 
specimens of the manner in which the Nyfiya school, or the 
Naiy&yikas, conduct their school debates; and these we take 

7)r. Bullantync, on tho Ny&ya System. t! Pandit,” vol. i. p. bi). 
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from Ward’s “View of the History, Literature, and Mythology 
of the Hindus,” 

An opponent is introduced, who takes the teacher’s reasoning 
to pieces, “putting it,” Dr. Ballantyne says, “into the form 
of the five-membered discourse, and trying to show its insuffi¬ 
ciency.” 1 

An opponent asks whether, when a horse is seen at a dis¬ 
tance, and cannot be distinguished from an ass, or vice versd, 
the doubt exists in the object or in the mind of the person see¬ 
ing. Gotama says in the mind, and that the mind must remain 
in doubt until the senses furnish fuller evidence. 2 

Another opponent makes the following statement: 

“ The senses were created to give knowledge of objects. 

“ Therefore objects must have existed before the senses, and inde¬ 
pendently of them. 

“ Because the senses are the medium of knowledge; and it would 
have been unreasonable to create the medium, bad there not been 
something whereon the medium should be exercised.” 


He then reproaches Gotama with having affirmed that it was 
not until the senses were exercised on an object, that that 
object became known, whereas, since “ all objects necessarily 
existed before, the senses could not be necessary to their exist¬ 
ence. Proof,” he continues, “must be common to past, present, 
and future time; but according to your acknowledgment there 
was a time when it did not exist.” He goes on to show that 
objects and proof of their existence are not inseparable. Know ¬ 
ledge or proof comes to us gradually; first, names of things are 
given, then the names are sounded, and when the sound is heard , 
and its meaning understood, the knowledge of it is obtained. 
Gotama appears to treat this as cavilling, for lie asks the oppo¬ 
nent how, if he maintains that nothing is capable of proof, he 

1 On the NyAya System. Republished from Lmarc3 Magazine, in “Pundit,” 
vol. i. p. 22. 

2 Ward's View, vol. iv. p. 246. 
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will obtain proof of his own proposition, that nothing can be 
proved: The opponent shifts his ground, says he meant to 
affirm that there was no such thing as substance, and that objects, 
and the evidence of their existence, must be a mistake. Got am a 
shows this proposition to be untenable, by the example of a drum 
which must have had an existence before the sound which pro¬ 
ceeds from it reaches the ear. Sound is the proof, the object of 
which is the drum. And again, in the case of objects displayed 
by the sun, the sun proves the existence of objects; wherefore 
“ it Is manifest, that wherever the proof of tilings can be united 
to that which is to be proved, such proof will be established.” 

In some cases it is said that the understanding is needed to 
confirm the testimony of the senses; but there are cases in 
which the evidence of the senses alone suffices: “ A lamp de¬ 
pends upon the sight of others for its manifestation; but the 
eyes are possessed of an inherent energy, so that other assist¬ 
ance is unnecessary.” 1 

When the opponent objects to the evidence of the senses, 
because their power depends upon their union with spirit, 
Gotama replies that this does not affect the question. The 
union of spirit is necessary to all ideas; but spirit merely assists 
in forming general conceptions, while the senses arc indispen¬ 
sable in forming notions of individual objects. The following 
examples arc adduced : 

“ A man in a state of profound sleep is awoke by the sound 
of thunder; in this instance the ear alone is the means of 
evidence, for the senses and spirit had no intercourse at the 
time; so also, when a person in deep thought is suddenly sur¬ 
prised by the touch of fire, the first impression is on the sense 
of feeling, and afterwards spirit is awakened to a sense of 
danger.” 

When the opponent objects to the proposition that the proofs 
of things apply to time as past, present, and future, and says 
> Ward’s View, vol. ir. p. 248. 
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that present time is a nonentity; for that whilst we utter the 
words it is gone, “ Gotama contends that if present time he not 
admitted, neither the past nor the future can be maintained, 
for they belong to each other; and the very idea of anything 
being present or visible necessarily belongs to present time.” 1 

Allusions to the nature of sound are of frequent occurrence in 
Hindu philosophy; and the manner in which it is investigated 
in the Nyaya lias been thought “deserving the notice of western 
speculation.” 2 

The opponent says that sound is not in itself a medium of 
proof, it is the same as inference. Sound is a cause, and the 
meaning inseparable from it must be inferred. Gotama denies 
that any meaning is inseparably attached to sound, for lie says, 
barley is called by us yava, but the mlechchhas (barbarians or 
inferior races) call it pankit. The direct or literal meaning of 
sound is admitted in all that relates to visible life, and for the 
invisible world the Sdstras (or religious books) give efficacy to 
sound. “We are not to suppose that the sastra is uncreated, 
for all the words of which, it is composed are of human com¬ 
position ; to be at all understood, they are dependent upon the 
faculty of hearing ; and they are subject to decay; the source of 
sound is the power of utterance placed in the throat.” 3 

The conclusion is, that sound is of human invention, not, as 
the opponent asserts, uncreated. 

The opponent carries on the argument, saying that men have 
constantly repeated the same alphabetic sounds; to which 
Gotama replies that, if sounds were uncreated, we should not 
depend upon the reiteration of alphabetic sounds. What is un¬ 
created has only one form, whereas sounds possess endless 
variety; they are the symbols of things, and their power lies in 
expressing kind, qualities, actions, &c. 

When Gotama asserts that the destruction of the body is not 


1 Ward, vol. iv. p. 2 ID. 

2 Chambers’ Encyclo. art. “ Ny&\ a.’ 


3 Ward’s Yu w, vol. iv. pp. 250, 251. 
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T^c destruction of spirit, but of the dwelling-place of spirit, the 
opponent says in that case the word death has no meaning ; but 
Gotama explains that death is “ the dissolution of the tenacious 
union between the soul and the animal spirit.” 

The opponent thinks that the faculty of reason or mind must 
be identical with spirit, because we say, “ I do not remember.” 
To which Gotama replies that a person so expressing liimscli 
means to say, “ I am endeavouring to remember that which in 
my mind I had lost.” And he further remarks that if mind 
were the same as spirit, it would happen, that when the mind 


wandered, the body would be without a soul. 1 

One of Gotama’s reasons for inferring that spirit is distinct 
from body is, that a child is “ subject to fears and other sensa¬ 
tions which it could never have acquired but from the impres¬ 
sions received in preceding forms of existence. The opponent 
thinks that you might as well attribute the expansion and con¬ 
traction of the flower of the lotus to joys and fears experienced 
in a former birth ; but to this Gotama observes that the motions 
of the lotus are subject to the seasons, whilst the actions of the 
child are not. 2 Further observations are made to show that 
there ia in man an undying living spirit of which mind is merely 
the organ, and of which remembrance and knowledge are 
qualities. 

Remembrance is a part of knowledge. Knowledge produces 
impressions, “and when these impressions meet with some 
assistant, remembrance is produced.” * 


The Vaiseshika System. 

The Abstracts and Commentaries, in which the Vaiseshika 
system is at present taught, are, as already noticed, an inter¬ 
mingling of the system of Kanfula with that of Gotama. For 
European readers this is to be regretted, for in Europe we like 

1 Ward's View, vol. iv. p. 253. ' Ibid, vol. 'vr. p. 254. * Tbid, p. 258. 
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to identify an author's individuality with his work. Hindus,, on 
the other hand, consider this is a matter absolutely unimportant. 
Knowledge, or truth, is to them the precious pow'er which re¬ 
leases from the bondage of transitory existence, and ushers the 
emancipated soul into realms of eternal bliss; and, whether this 
knowledge come through the medium of one teacher or another, 
or whether such teacher lived in by-gone centuries or is a con¬ 
temporary, is perfectly immaterial. 

In our country, and in our generation, the question of author¬ 
ship assumes a different aspect. Even when the truth, which 
we desire to receive, is to be received as absolute truth, we 
imagine it better, or accept it more readily, if we can form 
to ourselves a notion of the character of the person through 
whom it is conveyed to us. Words vary in meaning from genera¬ 
tion/to generation, and, even amongst contemporaries, opinions 
similar in language may vary in force. Thus, it will help us to 
understand the ten lectures attributed to Kan&da, if we keep in 
mind that they lean towards physical science rather than towards 
metaphysical analysis; that his system was later than that of 
Gotama; and that it may on several points be looked upon, not 
as opposing, but as completing, the NyAya system. 

Kan&da distributes the contents of the universe under six 
categories or paddrtha, l , to which later writers of this school 
add a seventh. 

These paddrtha. are: 


Substauce .... 
Quality .... 
Action or motion . 

Generality or community 
Atomic individuality or difference 
Co-inherence, or iutimate relation 


. dravya . 

. guna, 

. barman, 

. « dmdnya. 

. viseaha. 
samavdya, 


1 Dr. Ballantyne observes, that in 
ordinary language paddrtha means “ a 
thing;' ana adds that, although he 
doubts whether the Pandits will agree 
with him, he believes that Kunuda used 


the term in its etymological sens© to 
signify u that which is meant by a 
“ word.” Reprinted from the Benares 
Magazine in “ Pandit,” vol. i. p. 22. 
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To these the modern. Vaiseshikas add non-existence, abliciva. 
Substance is treated as the intimate cause of an aggregate effect, 
—that in which qualities abide, and in which action takes place. 
Substance is not therefore analagous to our idea of matter, but in¬ 
cludes what we consider as aerial, imponderable, abstract, spiritual 
and emotional. Nine descriptions of matter are enumerated, as 
earth, water, light, air, ether, time, space, soul (dtmari) , and 
manas y the organ of affection. With these species of substance 
the following qualities unite : colour, savour, odour, feel, number, 
dimension, severally, conjunction, disjunction, priority, posteri¬ 
ority, gravity, lluidity, viscidity, sound, understanding, pleasure, 
pain, desire, aversion, volition or effort, merit, demerit, and self¬ 
restitution. 

Qualities not only unite with substance, but substance, of 
one kind or other, is the substratum necessary to the existence 
of the quality; and this idea, that st substances are the substrata 
of qualities and actions,” appears to have originated with Kan&da. 
Passing over action and generality, Kan&da\s fifth topic is atomic 
individuality or ultimate difference. This ultimate difference is 
called viseshciy and from this term, and the doctrine wliich it sig¬ 
nifies, Kanada’s system has been named. In the form of viseshas, 
that is, of atomic individualities, substance is, it asserts, eternal, 
but transient, when assuming the condition of products. Atoms 
arc eternal and unchangeable, and two atoms of the same sub¬ 
stance, though homogeneous with each other, differ merely in so 
far as the one excludes the other. Kan&da’s atoms are absolute 
units of space, without dimension or motion, mere mathematical 
points. But whilst they are without cause themselves, they are 
the cause of the material universe. To the senses they are wholly 
imperceptible, and knowledge of. them can only be obtained by 
inference. 1 

In the interesting Introduction which Dr. Rber has appended 

1 Chambers’ Encyclo., article “ \ uisosliika >” Uoor’s translation of the BhftahA* 
Jkirkhohheda, Intro. 
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to his “Translation of tlie Bhflshfl-Parichchheda,” lie compares 
Kanada’s doctrine of atoms to that of Democritus, and pro¬ 
nounces it vastly superior; because, in the Hindu system, 
“atoms are first conceived in their real notion as units of matter 
without any extent; mid, secondly, because the theory of atoms 
forms only a subordinate part of Hindu research. 

We will now endeavour to give a few of the more significant 
points of this system. When the nature of earth is investigated 
it is said to be of two kinds;—eternal in its character of atoms, 
unetemal in the shape of products. The distinguishing quality 
of earth is its smell. 

In the description of qualities, the following is the account 
given of self-restitution. It is threefold: 1 st. It is the impetus 
causing activity in earth, water, light, air, and the organ of affec¬ 
tion. 2nd. The mental process peculiar to the soul, and the 
cause of memory. And 3rd. It is elasticity, causing mats and 
similar substances, when disturbed, to reassume their former 
position. 1 

Iu concluding this very cursory statement, it must especially 
be noticed that, in this system, understanding, buddhi, is the 
quality of soul, Atman. And it is through the action of buddhi 
alone that truth or right notions can be acquired. The tools or 
instruments with which buddhi works for this purpose are two. 
In the words of an article of wdiich we have already made 
much use, “ KanMa admits of only two such instruments, or 
pramdms, viz., knowledge which arises from the contact of a 
sense with its object, and inference. Comparison, revelation, 
and the other instruments of right notion, mentioned iu other 
systems, the commentators endeavour to show arc included in 
these two. Fallacies and other modes of inconclusive reasoning 
are further dealt with in connection with ‘inference,' though 
with less detail than in the Ny&ya, where these topics are en¬ 
larged upon with particular predilection.”- It has likewise been 
1 Chambers' Encyclo-, art. “ Yaiscshiha.'* 3 Ibitl, 1.1* 
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observed, that Kanada simplified the syllogism, and that a syllo¬ 
gism of three members, or of two members, has been the form 
used since Kanada’s additions have been made to the Nyfiya 
doctrine. It would be interesting to trace observations on phy¬ 
sical science up to their source, so as to ascertain whether they 
originated previous to Kanada; and, if so, whether Kan&da's 
observations added essentially to their acuteness. 

The following statements are recorded in the Bhfishfi-Parichch- 
heda, one of the later but renowned works of Viswanfitha Pancha- 
nana, wliich teach the doctrines of the Yaiseshikas. 

The teacher contends that the seat of vision is the pupil of 
the eye, and not the iris. An opponent objects that the pupil is 
too small a body to embrace large objects, and that the whole 
eye must be engaged in the work of vision. To this the teacher 
replies that the seat of vision must be confined to that part of 
the eye wliich is made up of light, the Sanskrit word which he 
here u> es for light being tejas; and he argues, that as the blaze 
of a lamp is capable of compression and expansion, so also is 
this light in the eye. When the power of vision falls upon a 
transparent object, it sees through it; when it falls upon an 
opaque body, it rests upon the surface. The teacher further 
shows that the light of the eye must be confined to the pupil by 
referring to animals who see in the dark, in which it is evident 
that the pupil of the eye is full of this light called tejas . 1 

The phenomena of sight are again alluded to as an illustration 
of the rapidity of thought. The teacher states that ideas arise 
in succession, and that one idea remains in the mind only till 
the next is formed. He admits that continually many ideas 
appear to have been formed at once ; hut this, he says, is illus¬ 
trated by the rapid motion oi a shaft, which, in a state of ex¬ 
treme velocity, appears to the observer as a regular circle.• 

We also meet with some striking remarks on sound, as: 




1 Ward’s View, vol. iv. p. 255. 


2 tbid, vol. iv. p. 259. 
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“ 1G4. There are two kinds of sound, inarticulate and articulate ; the 
first is produced by a dram, &c., and the latter, as Ka and other letters, 
by the coutact of the throat with the palate. 

“ 105. Every sound abides in the ether, but it is perceived when it 
is produced in the ear. Some say its production takes place like a 
succession of waves. 

“ 100. According to others, like the bud of the Kadamba plant. 
From the knowledge that the letter Ka is produced, and that it is 
destroyed, non eternity of sound would follow.” 

And the concluding verse of Viswan&tlia says : 

“ 107. The knowledge, that this Ka is that Ka, depends upon tho 
perception of general knowledge. ‘This is the medicine/ such and 
other sentences depend upon general knowledge.” 1 

Neither the Nv&ya nor the Vaisesliika must be viewed as ex¬ 
pounding theology. Ideas of God are introduced, but inci¬ 
dentally, as when speaking of the three evils which comprehend 
all the rest, the teacher says it has been asserted that the know¬ 
ledge of God will destroy all these errors at once; but this is 
incorrect; knowledge of God will destroy the parent evils, and 
the attendant errors will vanish as a consequence. Nature, the 
teacher declares to be the same with God. Nature, in this 
sense, is separate from things, and is, as he shows, competent to 
the work of creation. 

We conclude this outline of the Ny&ya united with the Vaise- 
shika doctrine by referring to a few very interesting passages, 
in which Dr. Roer states his estimate of the religiousness of 
these philosophers. He considers their doctrine decidedly 
theistical. “ According to them/* ho says, “ God is personal, 
lie is not .... mere existence, mere knowledge,, mere bliss, 
but he is a substance, of which existence, &c., are attributes; 
for it is impossible to think of existence, knowledge, &c., with¬ 
out referring them to a subject which exists, which lias know- 

1 Dr. Boer’s Translation of tho BhAsliA-Pariclicliheda, )>p. SO—81. 
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ledge.” And this existence Dr. Roer considers to be distinct 
from the world and distinct from finite spirits. “ He is of in¬ 
finite power, the ruler of the universe.” 1 

And this idea is not a mere fortuitous addition to the system, 
but one of its chief springs. Atoms in themselves are uncon¬ 
nected, have no action, produce no effects. So also with man's 
higher nature, to use Dr. Roer’s own words: “ There may be 
souls, independent of a creator, but without conscience, without 
enjoyment, without development, and without a final end, for 
they are not united with mind, the instrument by which they 
are connected with the world, among themselves and with the 
creator. Because this connection exists, because there is form, 
because individual souls have conscience, therefore it is neces¬ 
sary to assume a God who, by liis infinite powrnr and knowledge, 
is the author of this connection, of the all-pervading harmony 
of the world. This argument for the existence of a Deity is 
essentially teleological, or based upon final causes in nature. 
The Deity is the creator of the world as to its form, not as to 
its matter. The Nyaya approaches most closely of all Hindu 
systems the Christian notion of God, as its deity is an infinite 

spirit, and at the same time personal, . distinct from 

matter, and the creator and ruler of the universe.” 2 

But little is known of the reputed author of the Vaiscsliika 
system beyond his bearing the name KanMa, which native 
authorities derive from kan'a, minute, and dda, eating, and 
sometimes change into Kun'abhvj or Kan'abhaksha, bhuj and 
bhahsha being synonyms of dda. These -Sutras, like the Nyfiya 
Sutras, have been commented by a triple set of commentaries, 
a*id popularised in several elementary treatises. The text, with 
tli • commentary of Sankara iVlisra, edited in Calcutta in 1801, 
|)y J ayamira vana Tarka Banchflnana, is the best edition for 
those who read Sanskrit \ and even those who do not will find 

' Ri’n'r, train of Bh&4i&-Pariolichhc- 1 " Translation of BhtUUA-Parichclilie* 

da, Intro, xv. I da, lutro. xvi. 
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some portions translated by the late Dr. BaUantvne. Amongst 
the later works on the same subject, the most important is the 
Bhfishfi-Pariclichhcda, 1 to which we have already referred. Tlie 
author is Viswanatha Pancli&nana Bhatta, son to Vidvfuiivesa 
Bliatta. This is accompanied by a commentary, entitled, 
“ Siddhanta-Muktfivali ” (“ The Pearl - Wreath of Truth ”). 
Viswanatha is known also by a commentary on the Nvaya 
Sutras. Pandits believe him to have lived about two hundred 
years ago. His Bhasha-Parichchheda is a text-book in the 
present schools of Bengal. There is no Pandit of any repute 
who does not know it well, and many know the whole of it by 
heart. It is written in metre, although making no attempt to 
possess the merits of poetical composition. The Commentary 
by which he accompanies this work, called Siddhanta-Muktfivali, 
“The Pearl-Wreath of Truth,” is altogether different. It is 
written to support the views of the author and his school in 
controversy, and enters into discussion, and uses “ the whole 
armoury of the sometimes very abstruse technical language of 
the Nyftya.” 2 

The last work that need be mentioned on the united Nyfiya 
and Vaiscshika systems is the Tarka-Saugraha, of which a 
popular abstract was written by Annam Bhatta, and published 
at Allahabad in 1851, with the appended English translation 
from the pen of Dr. Ballantyne. 


Tiie Tarka-Sangraiia of Annam Biiatta. 

Having placed in my heart the Lord of the world (that is to >av, 
having meditated on God), and having saluted my preceptor, 1 compose 
this treatise, named the Compendium of Logical results for the pleasant 
instruction of the uninstrueted. 

Substance, Quality, Action, Genus, Difference, Co-inherence, and 
Non-existence,—these are the seven categories. 


1 Trane, of BUAsbu-Pariolichlioda, Intro, xxiv. 


3 Ibid, Intro, xxv. 
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Amongst those (that is to say, amongst the Categories), Substances 
(that is to say, the abodes of Qualities), are nine—Earth, Water, Light, 
Air, Ether, Time, Place, Soul, and Mind. 

Colour, Savour, Odour, Tangibility, Number, Dimension, Severalty, 
Conjunction, Disjunction, Priority, Posteriority, Weight, Fluidity, Vis¬ 
cidity, Sound, Understanding, Pleasure, Pain, Desire, Aversion, Effort, 
Merit and Demerit, Faculty. 

To throw upwards, to throw downwards, to contract, to expand, to 
go ; these are called the five Actions. 

Genus (that is to say, a common nature, as the nature common to 
jars, the nature common to wobs, &c.,) is of two kinds— higher and 

lower. 

Differences which reside in eternal substances are endless. 

Co-inherence is one only. 

Non-existence (that is to say, the fact of not existing) is of four kinds 
— antecedent non-existence, destruction, absolute non-existence, and 
mutual non-existence. 

They call “ Earth ” that in which there is the quality Odour. It is 
of two kinds—eternal and un-eternal. In its atomic character it is 
eternal; and when some product arises out of those atoms, then that is 
called un eternal. 

This (that is to say, Earth in the character of a product) is of three 
kinds, through these differences—body, organ of sense, mass. The 
body is that of us men. The organ is the apprehender of odour, called 
the Smell, which resides in the fore part of the nose. And the masses 
(that is to say, what have parts) are clods, stones, &c. 

What appears cold on touching it, they call Water. 

And that (namely, water) is of two kinds—eternal and un-eternal. 
In the form of atoms it is eternal; and when a product is produced by 
those atoms, then that is called un-etemal. In the form of products 
water is of three kinds, through the difference of body, sense, and mass. 
The body exists in the world of Varuna. and the sense is the percipient 
of savour, which they call the Taste. It resides in the fore part of the 
tongue. And the masses are rivers, seas, and the like. 

That of which the sensation oy touch is warm, they call Light. 
This is of two kinds—eternal and mi eternal. This light in the fonn 
of products is of three kinds, through the^e differences—body, seuso, 
and moss. The body exists in the solar realm—this is a familiar 
assertion. The sense, the percipient of colour, liieli they call the 
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Light, resides in the fore part of the pupil of the eye. And the masses 
are of four kinds, through these differences,—produced in earth, pro¬ 
duced in the sky, produced in the stomach, and produced in mines. 
Produced in earth, it is fire, &c. Produced in the sky, it is lightning 
and the like, the fuel of which is water. And that is resident in the 
stomach which is the cause of the digestion of things eaten. That light 
is produced in mines which, such as gold and the like, is found in mines. 

That which has not colour, and has tangibility, they call Air. It is 
of two kinds—eternal and un-eternal. In the form of atoms it is 
eternal, and in the form of products it is un-eternal. Air in the form 
of products is of three kinds, through the difierences of body, sense, 

mid mass. The body is in the aerial world. The sense is the Touch, 

the apprehender of tangibility, existing throughout the whole body. 
Its mass is that which is the cause of the shaking of trees and the like. 

Air circulating within the body is called prdna. Although it is but 
one, yet from the difference of its accidents, it is called breath, flatu¬ 
lence, cerebral pulsation, general pulsation, and digestion. 

They call that Ether in which there resides the quality of sound. 
It is one, all-pervading and eternal. 

The cause of the employment of “ Past,” t( Present,” and “ Future,” 
they call Time. It is one, all-pervading, and eternal. 

The cause of the employment of “ East,” “ West,” &c., they call 
Space. It is one, all-pervading, and eternal. 

The substratum of knowledge (that is, that in which knowledge reside.-) 
they call Soul. It is of two kinds—the animal soul and the Supreme 
soul. The Supreme soul is God, the Omniscient. He is One only, and 
devoid of joy or sorrow. And the animal soul is distributed to each 
body. It is all-pervading and eternal. 

The sense which is the cause of the perception of pleasure or pain, 
&c., they call the Mind. And it is innumerable for this reason, that 
it remains with each Soul. It i9 in the form of an atom, and is 
eternal. 

That quality which is apprehended only bv the sense of Sight, they 
call Colour. And this quality is of seven kinds, through these differ¬ 
ences: white, blue, yellow, red, green, brown, and variegated, this 
quality resides in earth, water, and light. In earth, colour of all the 
seven kinds resides; and in water, white colour not lustrous resides: 
and lustrous white colour resides in light. 

The quality which is known through the sense of 'luslo, they call 
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avour. And it (namely, the quality of savour) is of six kinds, through 
the differences of sweet, sour, saline, bitter, astringent, and pungent. 
This quality resides in earth and water. In earth there is savour of the 
six kinds, and in water there is only the sweet savour. 

The quality which is apprehended by the sense of Smell, they call 
Odour. It is of two kinds, fragrance and stench. This quality resides 
in earth alone. 

They call that quality Tangibility which they perceive only by the 
sense of Touch. This quality is of three kinds, through the distinctions 
of cold, warm, and temperate (that is to say, neither cold nor warm). 
This quality resides in earth, water, light, and air. Coldness to the 
touch resides in water, warmth to the touch in light, and temperateness 
in earth and air. 

The four of which Colour is the first (that is to say, Colour, Savour, 
Odour, Tangibility), may be produced in Earth (that is to say, in earthy 
things), by maturation (that is to say, by the special conjunction of heat), 
and they are then transient. In others (that is to say, in water, light, 
and air), colour and the like are not produced by the conjunction of 
heat. They are here eternal or transient. When they reside in eternal 
things they are eternal; and when they reside in things not eternal, 
they are said to be transient. 

They call the peculiar cause of the perception of Unity and the like, 
Ntimber. This (that is to say, number) resides in the nine substances; 
and, reckoning from unity, it is as far as a “ lakh of lakhs of karors .” 
Unity is both eternal and un-eternal. It is eternal in an eternal thing, 
and uu-etemal in an un-eternal thing ; but Duality and the like is every¬ 
where un eternal. 

They call the peculiar cause of the conception of Bulk, Measure. 
This quality resides in the nine substances ; and it (that is to say, 
measure) is of four kinds, through the distinctions of small, great, long, 
and short. 

They call the peculiar cause of the conception of things as numerically 
distinct, Severalty. This quality resides in all the substances. 

They cull the peculiar cause of the conception of things as conjoined- 
Conjunction. This quality also resides in all the substances. 

They rail the quality which annihilates Conjunction, Disjunction ; and 
t.l j i- resides in all the substances. 

They call the peculiar cause of the conception of (things as), far and 
and Proximity# ThestMjunliti m earth, water, 
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light, air, and mind. They are of two kinds,—made by Space and 
made by Time. There is remoteness, made by space, in that thing 
which remains in a distant place ; and proximity, made by space, in 
that thing which remains in a place near. In the person who is the 
elder, there is remoteness made by time ; and in the person who is the 
younger, there is proximity made by time. (Distance and proximity 
are determined by relation.) 

They call the quality which is the non-intimate cause of incipient 
falling, Weight. This quality resides in earth and in water. 

The quality which is the non-intimate cause of incipient trickling 
(that is to say, oozing, or melting, or flowing) is called Fluidity. It 
affects earth, light, and water. This quality is of two kinds: natural 
(that is to say, established by its own nature), and adscititious (that is 
to say, produced by some cause). Natural fluidity resides in water; 
and adscititious fluidity resides in earth and light. In earthy substances 
(butter and the like), fluidity is produced by the conjunction of fire. 

They call the quality by which particles and the like become a heap, 
Viscidity. This quality resides in water alone. 

They call the quality which is apprehended by the organ of hearing, 
Sound. This quality resides only in the ether. It is of two kinds,— 
inarticulate and articulate. Inarticulate sound is produced by the in¬ 
strumentality of a drum and the like. Sound, which is in the shape of 
the Sanskrit (the Hindi), or any other language, is called articulato 
(that is to say, in the form of syllables). 

Knowledge, which is the cause of every conception (that can bo put 
in words), they call Understanding. It is of two kinds,—remembrance 
and notion. 

The knowledge that is produced only by its own antecedence (t e,, by 
itself as its own antecedent), they call Remembrance; and knowledge 
which is different from that i 9 called Notion. This (that 'is to say, no¬ 
tion) is of two kinds,—right and wrong 

Of whatever description anything is, when our idea of that thing is 
of the same description, it is called a right notion,—as in the case oi 
silver, the idea of its being silver. This is called pramu (that is to su\ t 
commensurate with its object). The supposing a thing to be as the 
thing is not,—such a notion is called a wrong notion,—as in the case 
of u (pearly) shell, the notion of its being silver. 

Right notion is of four kinds, according to the division of perceptions, 
inferences, conclusions from similarity, and authoritative assertion'- uh 
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And the efficient causes of these (that is to say, their peculiar 
causes) also are of four kinds, according to the division of perception, 
inference, recognition of similarity, and authoritative assertion. 

Whatever thing, through its operating, is the cause, not common to 
all effects, of some given effect, that is the instrumental cause thereof. 

That which is invariably antecedent to some product, and is not other¬ 
wise constituted ( i.e ., is not by anything else, except the result in ques¬ 
tion, constituted a cause) is the cause (of that product). 

That which annuls its own antecedent, non-existence, is called an 
Effect. 

Cause is of three kinds, according to the distinction of intimate, non¬ 
intimate, and instrumental. That in which an effect intimately relative 
to it takes its rise, is an intimate cause (of that effect),— as threads are 
of cloth, and the cloth itself of its own colour, & c. Where this intimate 
relation exists, that cause which is associated in one and the same object 
(as a necessarily immanent cause) with such effect or cause, is not intimate. 
Thus, the conjunction of the threads is the non-intimate cause of the 
cloth, and the colour of the threads that of the colour of the cloth- 
The cause, which is distinct from both of these, is the instrumental 
cause, — as the weaver’s brush, the loom, &c., are of cloth. Among 
these three kinds of causes, that only is called an instrumental cause 
which is not a universally concurrent cause or condition (of all effects, 
—as God, time, place, &c., are.) 

The cause of the knowledge (called) sensation, is an organ of sense ; 
knowledge produced by the conjunction of an organ of sense and its 
object, is sensation. It is of two lands : where it does not pay regard 
to an alternative, and where it does. The knowledge which does not 
pay regard to an alternative is that which involves no specification,—as 
in the simple cognition, that “ this is something which exists.” The 
knowledge which contemplates au alternative is that which includes a 
specification,—as “ this is Dittha," (i this is a Brahmana,” “ this is black.’’ 

The relative proximity of a sense and its object, which is the cause of 
perception, is of six kinds: (1) conjunction, (2) intimate union with that 
which is in conjunction, (3) intimate union with what is intimately united 
with that which is in conjunction, (4) intimate union, i 5) intimate union 
with that which is intimately united, and (6) the connection which arises 
from the relation between that which qualifies and the thing qualified, 
for example : when ajar is perceived by the eye, there is (between the 
benso and the object) the proximity of conjunction. In the perception 
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of the colour of the jar, there is the proximity of intimate union with 
that which is in conjunction, because the colour is intimately united 
with the jar, which is in conjunction with the sense of vision. In the 
perception of the fact that colour generically is present, there is the 
proximity of intimate union with what is intimately united with that 
which is in conjunction, because the generic property of being a colour 
is intimately united with the particular colour which is intimately 
united with the-jar, which is in conjunction with the sense of vision. 
In the perception of sound hy the organ of hearing, there is the proxi¬ 
mity of intimate union, because the organ of hearing consists of the 
ether which resides in the cavity of the ear, and sound is a quality of 
ether, and there is inlimate union between a quality and that of which 
it is the quality. In the perception of the nature of sound (in a given 
sound of which we are cognizant) the proximity is that of intimate union 
with what is intimately united, because the nature of sound is intimately 
united with sound, which is ultimately united with the organ of hearing. 
In the perception of non-existence, the proximity is dependent on the 
relation between a distinctive quality and that which is so distinguished, 
because when the ground is (perceived to be) possessed of the non-exist¬ 
ence of a jar, the non-existence of a jar distinguishes the ground which 
is in conjunction with the organ of vision. 

Knowledge produced by these six kinds of proximity is perception. 
Its instrumental cause is sense. Thus it is settled that an organ of 
sense is what gives us the knowledge called sensation. 

So much for the chapter on Sense. 

The instrument (in the production) of an inference is a generalised 
fact. An inference is the knowledge that arises from deduction. De¬ 
duction is the ascertaining that the subject possesses that character 
which is invariably attended (by what we then predicate of it). For 
example, the knowledge that ‘ this hill is characterised by smoke, which 
is always attended hy fire,” is a deductive application of a general prin¬ 
ciple ; the knowledge produced from which, viz., that 44 the hill is 
hery, M is an inference. Invariable nttendedness is the fact of being 
constantly accompanied, as in the example ; “ Wherever there is smoke 
there is fire (hy which it is invariably attended).” By “the subject’s 
possessing a character, &c.,” we mean that in a mountain or the like there 
is present that («.#., smoke) which is invariably attended (tfy., by fire) 

A general principle i> of two kinds, in so far as ii, may be useful for 
one’s self and another. That which is employed for one’s self is the 
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cause of a private conclusion in one’s own mind. For example, having 

repeatedly und personally observed, in tlio rose of culinary lioarllia and 

the like, that where there is smoke there is fire, having assumed that 
the concomitancy is invariable, having gone near a mountain, and being 
doubtful as to whether there is tire in it, having seen smoko on the 
mountain, a man recollects the invariable attendance of fire where there 
is smoke. Then the knowledge arises that “ this mountain is character¬ 
ised by smoke, which is invariably attended by fire.” This is called 
linya-paramarsa, which means, the consideration of a sign. Thence is 
produced the knowledge that the “ mountain is fiery,” which is the 
conclusion (amnniti). This is the process of inference for one’s self. 

But after having, to the satisfaction of liis own mind, inferred fire 
from smoke, when one makes use of the five-rnembered form of exposi¬ 
tion for the instruction of another, then is the process one of inference 
for the sake of another. For example (l.) The mountain is fiery; (2.) 
because it smokes ; (3.) whatever smokes is fiery, as a culinary hearth ; 
( t ) and this does so ; (5.) therefore it is fiery as aforesaid. In conse¬ 
quence of the token here rendered, the other also admits that there is 
fire. 

The five members of this syllogism are severally named: (1.) the 
proposition, (2.) the reason, (3.) the example, (4.) the application, and 
(5.) the conclusion. “The mountain is fiery,” is tho proposition; 
“ because of its being smoky,” is the reason ; “ whatever is smoky, &c,” 
is the example ; “ and so tins mouutain is,” is the application ; “ there¬ 
fore the mountain is fiery,” is the conclusion. 

The cause of an inference (anumiti), whether for one's self or for 
another, is simply the consideration of a sign ; therefore the amunann 
(which was previously stated to bo the cause of an inference) is just this 
consideration of a sign. 

A sign or token (ling a) is of three sorts; (1.) that which may be - 
token hy its presence or by its absence {anwaya-vyatireki ); (2.) that 
which betokens only hy its presence ( Ucvulumcayi ); and (3.) that 
which betokens only hy its absence (kevalavyatireki). The first is that 
token which is possessed of pi rwading inherence (vy<'pti), both in re¬ 
spect of its association (with the thiyg which it betokens), and its 
absence (when the thing it betokens is absent), as for example, smokiness 
when fire is to be proved. When it is said, ** where there is smoke 
there is fire, as on a culinary hearth, we have n ease of concomitant 
presense When it is said, ‘whare fire is th< :•<■ stroke also is not, 
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in n great deep lake,” we have a case of concomitant absence. The 

Hecoml is that token which 1ms no negative instance, ns when it is nahl. 

“ the jar is nameable because it is cognisable, as cloth is,” there is no 
instance of nameableness or of cognizableness being present where the 
other is absent, because everything (that we can be conversant about) is 
both cognizable and nameable. The third is that token in regard to 
which we can reason only from its invariable absence. For example 
(we might argue as follows) : 

(1.) Earth is different from these (other elements). 

(2.) Because it is odorous. 

(S.) Nothing that is not different from these (other elements) is 
odorous—as water (for example, is not odorous). 

(4.) But this (earth) is not odorous. 

(5.) Therefore it is different from the other elements. 

But if (in the third member of the argument) we had argued (affirma¬ 
tively) that “ what possesses odour is different from the other elements/’ 
we should have had no example to cite in confirmation, seeing that of 
earth alone can that property he asserted. 

That whose possession of what is to be established is doubtful is 
called the subject (jmksha), as the mountain when the fact of its 
smoking is assigned as the reason (for inferring the presence of fire). 
That which certainly possesses the property in question is called an 
instance on the same side ( sapaksha ), as the culinary hearth in the 
same example. That which is certainly devoid of the property in 
question is called an instance on the opposite side (ldpafodia), us the 
great deep lake in tlio same example. 

The five that merely present the appearance of a reason (hetwabhdsa) 
are (1 ) that which goes astray, (‘2 ) that which would prove the contrary, 
(3.) that where there is an equally strong argumeut on the other side, 
(1.) the unreal, and (5.) the futile. 

The alleged reason which goes astray (savyabhichdrd) is that which 
ha3 not just the one conclusion. It is of three kinds. (1.) What 
would prove too much (sddlidrana): (2.) what belongs to none besides 
the individual ( asndhurana ), and (3 ) the non-exclusive (nnupas'tnhdri). 
The fallacy falls under the first hoad, when that which is alleged as the 
proof may he present, whilst* that which has to be proved is absent;— 
as for instance, if one should say, “The mountain is fiery, because it is 
an object of right knowledge/’ (tlu? reason assigned would be liable 
to this objection) because the being an object that may be rightly 
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known is predicable also of a lake, which is characterised by the absence 
of fire. 

That (pretended token) which belongs neither to any similar instance, 
nor to any one dissimilar, is one devoid of community (asddharana ); 
as when one says, “ Sound is eternal, for it has the nature of sound.” 
Now the nature of sound belongs to sound alone, and to nothing else, 
whether eternal or un-eternal. 

The pretended argument, which can bring an example neither in 
support nor in opposition, is non-ox elusive ( anupasanhail). For 
example, should one say, “ Everything is un-eternal, because it is 
cognizable,” there would be no example to cite, because “ everything ” 
(leaving nothing over) is the subject of the conclusion. 

A reason proving the reverse (viruddha) is that which invariably 
attends the absence of what is to be proved For example, suppose 
one should say, “ Souud is eternal, because it is created,” (we should 
reject his argument at once, because the fact of having been created 
implies non eternity,—the negation of being eternal). 

A counterbalanced reason (satpratipaksha) is that along with which 
there exists another reason, which (equally well) establishes the non¬ 
existence of what is to be proved. As if one should argue, “ Sound is 
eternal, because it is audible, as the nature of sound is (by both parties 
admitted to be);” (it might be argued with equal force on the other 
side, that) “ Sound is non-eternal, because it is a product, as a jar is.” 

An unreal reason is threefold,—(1.) where there is not established 
the existence of any such locality as that where the property is alleged 
to reside (asraydsiddha ); (2.) -where the nature alleged does not really 
reside in the subject (suartlpasiddha ); and (3.) where the alleged in¬ 
variableness of concomitancy is not real ( vydpyatwdsiddhd ). 

(As an example of i the fallacy of non-existent locality (suppose that 
one argues), “ The skv-lotus is fragrant, because the nature of a lotus 
resides in it, as in the lotuses of the lake ”—here the sky-lotus is 
(alleged as) the locality (of the nature of a lotus), and in fact it (the sky- 
Wus) does not exist. 

As (an example of) au argument where the nature does not really 
I'xist in the subject, (suppose one were to argue), “ Sound is a quality, 
Wause it is visible”—here (every one would perceive at once that) 
visibility does not reside in sound, for sound is recognised bv hearing 
(not by vision). 

A reusou, when them is an indispensable condition, is faulty a-^ re¬ 
gards comprehensiveness. Such an indispensable condition [iipddhi) is 
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ways attends the property to be established, but does not always 
what is brought forward in proof. 

Invariable attendance on the property to be established ( sadhya - 
vijapakatwa) consists in the not being the counter-entity {apratiyogitwa) 
of the absolute non-existence ( atyantdbhdva ), which has the same loca¬ 
tion as ( samdnddhikarana) that which is to be proved Non-invariable 
attendance on what is brought forward in proof (sddhandvyatpakatmt) 
consists in the being the counter-entity ( jyratiyogitwa ) of the non¬ 
existence, which has what is brought forward in proof. 

(Suppose it to be argued that) “ The mountain must smoke, because 
it is fiery,”—in this case the contact of wet fuel is an indispensable 
condition. For “ wherever there is smoke, there is the conjunction of 
wet fuel so that we have here invariable attendance on what is to be 
proved (sadhyadyapakata). But it is not true that “ wherever there is 
fire, there there is conjunction of wet fuelfor there is no conjunction 
of wet fuel in the case of an (ignited) iron ball. So we have here non- 
invariahle attendance on the proof (sddh an d vyapdkat ) . As there is 
thus its invariable attendance on what is to be proved, the contact of 
wet fuel is an indispensable condition for the sufficiency of the reason 
alleged. As it would require this additional condition (in order to 
prove that smoke must be present), fireiness (in the argument before 
us) is faulty as regards comprehensiveness. 

An argument is futile ( hddhita ) when the reverse of what it seeks to 
prove is established for certain by another proof. For example (it may 
be argued that), “ Fire is cold, because it is a substance.” There cold¬ 
ness is to he proved, and its opposite, warmth, is apprehended by the 
very sense of touch. Hence the argument is futile. 

Thus has Inference been expounded. 

Comparison, or the recognition of likeness, ( apamdna ) is the cause of 
an inference from similarity ( upamiti ). Such an inference consists in 
the knowledge of the relation between a name and the thing so named. 
Its instrument is the knowledge of a likeness. The recollection of the 
purport of a statement of resemblance is the operation of that instru¬ 
ment. For example, a person not knowing what is meant by the word 
yavaya\ Bos gaveeus), having heal'd from some inhabitant of the forest 
that a yavaya is like a cow, goes to the forest. Remembering the pur¬ 
port of what he lias been told, he sees a body like that of a cow. I hen 
this inference from similarity arises (in his mind) that 41 this is wlnit is 
meant by the word yavaya." 

Thus lms Comparison been expounded. 
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A word (or right assertion) is the speech of one worthy (of con¬ 
fidence). One worthy is a speaker of the truth. A speed* (or sentence) 
is a collection of significant sounds ; as, for example, “ Bring the cow.” 
A significant sound ( pada ) is that which is possessed of power (to con¬ 
vey a meaning). The power (of a word) is the appointment in the 
shape of God’s will, that such and such an import should be re¬ 
cognisable from such and such a significant sound. 

ihe cause of the knowledge of the sense of a sentence is the inter¬ 
dependence, compatibility, and juxtaposition (of the words). 

Interdependence (dkdnksltd) means the inability in a word to indi¬ 
cate the intended sense in the absence of another word. Compatibility 
{yogyatd) consists in (a word s) not rendering futile the sense (of the 
sentence). Juxtaposition (sannidhi) consists in the enunciation of the 
words without a (long) pause between each. 

A collection of words devoid of interdependence, &c., is no valid 
sentence ; for example, “cow, horse, man, elephant,” gives no in¬ 
formation, the words not looking out for one another. 

Ihe expiession, “ lie should irrigate with fire,” is no cause of right 
knowledge, for there is no compatibility (between fire and irrigation)? 

The words, “ Bring—the --cow” not pronounced close together, but 
with an interval of some three hours between each, are not a cause of 
correct knowledge, from the absence of (the requisite closeness of) 
juxtaposition. 

Speech is of two kinds—temporal or profane {laukika), and sacred 
(i -aidika). The former being uttered by God, is all-authoritative; but 
the latter only, if uttered by one who deserves confidence, is autborita- 
live ; any other is not so. 

'J'lio knowledge of the meaning of speech is verbally communicated 
knowledge ; its instrumental cause is language. 

Titus 1ms been explained what constitutes correct knowledge. 

Incorrect knowledge is of three sorts, according to the division of 
doubt, mistake, nud isuol. opinion as is open to) rsductio mi ahsunhim 

The recognition, in one (and the same) thing possessing a certain 
nature, of several heterogeneous natures os characterising it, is doubt 
(t'hisaya). For example, “ a post, or a man.” 

Apprehending falsely is a mistake ( ripanjaya ). For example, in the 
case of mother of pearl, the idea that this is silver. 

Ik’durtin ad absurdum (tarJca ) consists in establishing the porvader 
fheiv imppoacd to he denied) through the allegation of the pervaded 
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(here supposed to he granted). For example, “ If there were not fire 
(which you deny), then there would not be smoke (which you admit 
there is).” 

Memory also is of two kinds — correct and incorrect Correct 
memory is that which arises from correct knowledge Incorroct 
memory is that which arises from incorrect knowledge. 

What all perceive to he agreeable, is pleasure \sukha); what appeal's 
disagreeable is pain (duhkha ). 

Desire ( ichchhd ) means wishing. Aversion (dwesha) means dis¬ 
liking. Effort (jirayatnn) means action. 

Virtue or merit ( dharmma ) arises from the performance of what is 
enjoined; hut vice or demerit (adhannnia) from the performance of what 
is forbidden. 

The eight qualities—Intellect and the rest-—are distinctive of Soul 
alone. 

Intellect, desire, and effort are of two kinds, eternal and transient: 
eternal in God. transient in mortals. 

Quality self-reproductive (sanskdra) is of three kinds—momentum, 
imagination, and elasticity. Momentum ( vega) resides in the four be¬ 
ginning with Earth, and in Mind. Imagination ( bhdvand ) the cause of 
memory, and arising from notion, resides only in the Soul. Elasticity 
(sthitisth&paka) is that which restores to its former position what has been 
altered. It resides in mats and the like, formed of the earthy element. 

So much for the Qualities. 

Action consists in motion. 

Casting upwards ( utkshepana ) is the cause of conjunction with a 
higher place. Casting downwards (apakshepana) is the cause of contact 
with a lower place. Contraction (dkunrhana) is the cause of copjunc¬ 
tion with what is near the body. Dilatation ( pmsdrana ) is the cans*: 
of conjunction with wlmt is distant. Going Qjdmann) is the name of 
every other variety. Action resides only in the four beginning with 
Earth, and in Mind. 

Community or Genus {mnuniya) is eternal, one, belonging to more 
than one, residing in Substance, Quality, and Action It is of two. 
kinds — higher and lower. The highest degree of community (or the 
sinnmum genus) is existence.* A low« r genus is such a one as Sub¬ 
stantiality (the common nature of what are called Substances). 

Differences (visesha) redding in eternal substances are excluders (ut 
each from community of nature vuih the others). 
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Intimate relation ( samavdya ) is constant connection. It exists in 
things which cannot exist separately. Two things which cannot exist 
separately are those of which two the one exists only as lodged in the 
other. Such pairs are, parts and what is made up of the parts, qualities 
and the thing qualified, action and agent, species and individual, differ¬ 
ence and eternal substances. 

Antecedent non-existence ( prcigabhdva ) is without beginning, and 
has no end. Such is the non-existence of an effect previously to its 
production. Destruction ( pradhwansa ) has a beginning and no end. 
(Such is the non-existence) of an effect subsequently to its production. 
Absolute non-existeuce ( atyantdbhava ) is that the counterentity whereof 
is considered independently of the three times (past, present, and 
future). For example (such is the non-existence in the instance where 
it is remarked, that) there is not a jar on the ground. Mutual non¬ 
existence or difference (anyonyabhava) is that the counterentity whereof 
is considered with reference to the relation of identity. For example 
(such difference is referred to when it is remarked that) a jar is not 
a web of cloth. 

Since everything is propei’ly included uuder the categories that have 
been now stated, it is established that there are only seven categories. 

This Compendium of Logical Results w'as composed by the learned 
Annam Bhatta , in order to perfect the acquaintance of students with 
the opinions of Ivanada and of the Nyaya. 


Thus is the Tarka-sangraha completed. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The Mimansa Systems of Philosophy, 

Mi mans a is the collective name of two of the six divisions of 
Hindu philosophy. The word is derived from the Sanskrit man, 
and implies that the authors of these works have investigated (or 
decided) the meaning of the Vedas. There are two Mimans&s. 
The Purva-Mimfmsfi and the Uttara-Mimansu, the latter being 
universally known as the Vedanta, whilst the former is simply 
called Mimansa. The terms pilrva and uttara mean former and 
latter, and have been supposed to indicate that the one work was 
older tlian the other. These terms do not, however, apply to 
t he relative ages of the two Mimansas, but to that of the sacred 
books which they “investigate ” The Purva-Miraansft especially 
treats of Brahmanic ritual and sacrifice as promulgated in the 
Sanhitas and Bnihnianas; whilst the Uttara-Mim/lnsd (known 
as the A edanta) treats of the nature of God and the soul as 
taught in the Aranyakas and Upanishads, which arc a later por¬ 
tion of the Vedas. 

The Purva-Mimfmsa is always ranked by Hindu writers as one 
of the six philosophical systems, but it is not philosophy according 
to the sense in which Europeans use the word. It is not “ con¬ 
cerned with the nature of the absolute or with the human mind. 
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nor with the various categories of existence in general/* which 
are the subjects of all the other Darsanas. The reputed founder 
of this system is Jaimini, of unknown date. He taught it in 
twelve books, each subdivided into four chapters, except the 
3rd, 6th, and 10th books, which contain eight chapters each. 1 

It appears to have been written after a variety of schools and 
theories had, by their different interpretations, endangered a 
correct or, at any rate, an authoritative understanding of Vedic 
texts; and it labours, therefore, to show that discrepancies be¬ 
tween such texts are merely apparent. Its object is wholly 
religious, but the method adopted imparts to it a higher cha¬ 
racter than that of a mere Vedic commentary. Its topics “ are 
arranged according to certain categories, such as authoritative¬ 
ness, indirect precept, concurrent efficacy, co-ordinate effect, 
&c.” It treats, moreover, incidentally, and, for the sake of 
argument, of some subjects which belong rather to the sphere of 
philosophic thought, as “ the association of articulate sound 
with sense, the similarity of words in different languages, the 
inspiration or eternity of the Veda, the invisible or spiritual 
operation of pious acts, &c.” 

We will endeavour to give an idea of its character by a few 
quotations. Its first Section is on Duty. 2 


“Aph. 1. Next, therefore, (0 student, that thou hast attained thus 
far) a desire to know Duty ( dharma ) is to be entertained by thee. 

“ Aph. 2. A matter that is a Duty is recognised by the instigatoiy 
character (of the passage of scripture in which it is mentioned). 

4< Aph. d. An examination of the cause of (our recognising) it (viz.. 
Duty, is to be made).” 

The fourth Aphorism explains that knowledge acquired through 
the organs of sense is not the cause, “ because (the organs of 
sense arc adapted only to) the apprehension of what is (then and 


1 Knight’e Encyclo, art. “Sanefcrit Literature” (by ]) r . t^v 
art “ Minmii: a” (by Dr. Ouldstiieker). 
v Clmiiibrrs’ Encyclo., art. “MlmAnsA.” 
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tlierc) existent (which ail act of Duty is not ).” The fifth Apho¬ 
rism proceeds to show that “ the natural connection of a word 
Avith its sense ” is the instrument whereby knowledge of Duty is 
acquired, for the intimation of Scripture is “unerring, though 
given in respect of something imperceptible ” And this is 
stated to be the opinion also of Bfidarayana, the author of the 
Vedanta Aphorisms. The commentator gives several arguments 
and examples to prove that the senses are fallible, whilst Scrip¬ 
ture is infallible, and concludes the Section with the following 
words: “ but the injunction, * He that desireth paradise should 
solemnise the Agnihotra sacrifice/ never at any time, past, pre¬ 
sent, or future, is liable thus to wander from the truth; there¬ 
fore is it, independently of anything else, the clear evidence of a 
duty.” 

The subject of the second Section is the Eternity of Sound. 

It commences by referring to the preceding Aphorism with 
its commentary, which it says declares “that the connection 
between a word and its sense is eternal” 


“ Aph. 0. Some say that it (viz., Sound! is a product, for in the case 
of it we sec (what constitutes it such).’* 

And “ Some,” we are told, means the followers of the Nyaya system, 
who ‘contend that Sound is not eternal, for the following reason.’ 

“ Aph. 7. Because of its transitoriuess. 

“ Aph. 8. Because wo employ (when speaking of Sound) the expres¬ 
sion ‘ making 

“Aph. 9. From its sinndtaneousness in another person. 

“Aph. 10. And (the Naiyayikas infer that Sound is not eternal, 
from the observation) of the original and altered forms (of sounds)” 

The word dadhyatra ( i.e . “milk—here”) i- given as an 
example; the original form was dadhi atm , the change being in 
the shape of the letter y , which replaces the original letter i. 

“Aph. 11. And, by a multitude of makers, there is an augmentation 
of it. 
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‘ Aph. 12. But alike (according to both opinions—that of these ob¬ 
jectors and of ourselves) is the perception thereof, (both agreeing that 
this is only for a moment, whatever difference of opinion there may be 
as to Sound itself being so).’ 1 


Several Aphorisms follow which assert that “ Sound is proved 
to be eternal/” and Aph. 21 adds: “by there being no ground for 
anticipation (of its destruction).” 

The “ eternity of language,” and “ the eternity of Scripture,” 
is the real point of interest, and the argument for it is continued 
in the third Section. On the nature of sentences, Aphorism 27 
states : “That some have declared the Vedas to be recent, because 
there are the names of men in it.” Here again “some” refers 
to the Naiy&yikas, and their argument is met by explaining that 
the “names” in question were the names of men who “read” or 
“ studied ” special sections afterwards called after them, &c., &c. 

Mr. Ward gives, as “the opinion of a sage of the school of 
J aim ini,” that “God is simple sound; to assist the pious, in the 
forms of meditation (incantations), he is represented as light; 
but the power of liberation lies in the sound God—God. When 
the repeater is perfect, the incantation, or name repeated, 
appears to the repeater in the form of simple light or glory.” 2 

The Purva-Mim&ns& is so strictly Brahmanicai that it neces¬ 
sarily proves less attractive to Europeans than works treating on 
subjects of more universal interest. Neither does it appear to 
be so much studied in India as the other five works which are 
called Darsanas. “A few years ago,” however, Mr. Ward says, 
in his edition published in 1820, “ Bodhimanda Ghanendra Swa- 
xnin, a very learned Brahman, born in Dravira (a Dandin), visited 
Bengal and gave lectures” on the Purva-mimansa, in Calcutta. 
“ A pupil of his, Shobha Shfistrin, at present one of the pandits 
in the Sadder Dewani Court at Calcutta, is perhaps the best ac- 


‘ Ballautyno, MimmisA Aphorisms. 


; Ward’s View, vol. iv. p. 2‘Jl. 
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uainted of any person now in Bengal with the works which 
have been written on the doctrines of this school.” 1 * 3 

The extant commentary on this obscure work is the Bhdshya 
of Sabara-sw&min, which was critically annotated by the great 
Mimansa authority, Kumarila-swamin. These works quote 
several others, apparently lost. The best modern compendium 
is the Jaiminiyanydya-mdld-vistara, by the celebrated Madhava- 
cliarya. 


Vedanta . 5 

The Vedanta is the second great division of the Mimansa 
school of Hindu philosophy. The name is derived from the 
Sanskrit veda , and anta, end; meaning, literally, that it gives 
tc the end, or ultimate aim of the Vedas.” This aim it explains 
to be knowledge of Brahma (neuter), the Supreme Spirit, and 
of the relation in which man's soul stands towards Brahma 
(neuter), the Universal Soul. The oldest work on this subject 
is attributed to Btidarayana, or Vyasa, It is written in the 
Sutra style, and is usually called the Brahma-sutra. It consists 
of four Adhydyas , or lectures, each subdivided into four Pddas, 
or chapters. 

The following may serve as specimens of the Vedftnta Apho¬ 
risms : s — 

* 4 Aph. 1. Next, therefore, (0 student, that hast attained thus far) a 
desire to know God (is to he entertained by theeh 

“ Aph. 2. (God is that one) whence the birth, &c., of this (universe 
results). 

“ Aph. 3. (That God is omniscient, follows) from the fact of (His) 
being the source of the Scriptures (or, on an alternative rendering, from 
the fact that Scriptures, which declare this omniscience, are the source 
— viz , of our knowledge—of Him). 

“ Aph. 4. But That One (—viz.. God—is what the Scriptures declare. 


1 Ward’s View, vol. iv. p. 284—6. 

3 Chambers’ Eneyc., art. “Vedanta.* 5 

3 The Aphorisms of Ihe VcdAuta Phi¬ 


losophy, by Badarayann, translated by 
Baliantyne, 




not with a view to anything ulterior, but simply in order that what is 
so declared may he known; and we make this assertion) because there 
is consistency (in this view, whilst the opposite view would land us in 
inconsistencies). 

“ Aph. 5. (‘ Nature,’—as declared by the Sankhyas to be the cause of 
the world—is) not so;—it is un scriptural, because of the ‘ reflecting ’ (or 
‘seeing, which Scripture speaks of as belonging to That which is the 
cause of the world.) 

“Aph. 6. If (you say that the expression ‘seeing,’ is) employed tropi- 
cally (the reference being to Nature, which does not 4 see/—then I 
say), No, because of the word ‘ Soul/ (which is not applicable to Nature, 
and which is applied to That which is in question). 

“Aph. 7. (That 4 That One’ is not ‘Nature/ maybe inferred) from 
the declaration that the Emancipation takes place of him who is intent 
upon * That’ —(which That, if unintelligent—as Nature is—it is absurd 
that a thinking being should intently strive to identify himself with). 

“Apli. 8. Is to the same effect. 'That* means God, not 
Nature. 

“Aph. 9. States f that all souls return into Himself/ 

“Aph. 12. Speaks of Brahman (neuter) as 'the deity without 
qualities *—‘ the One that consists of joy/ ” 

Several Aphorisms here follow, to show that the Vedas teach 
that “the One consisting of joy” cannot be Nature, or an in¬ 
ferior sold, but is the Ether and the Life, &c. An objection, 
introduced by the commentator, refers to the conversation of 
Indra and king Pratardana, reported in the Upanishad, called 
tlie K aushitaki -11 rahm an a, in which Indra says, “ I am the Life.” 
The subsequent aphorisms show that Indra was then speaking 
of himself as the supreme soul. Life is God. 

These aphorisms merely give the first quarter of the first lec¬ 
ture, of which Air. Colebrooke’s summary is as follows :_ 

“ The omnipotent, omniscient, sentient cause of the universe, is (dnw- 
damaya) essentially happy. He is the brilliant golden person, seen 
within iantar) the solar orb and the human eye. lie is the etherial 
element (ahisa], from which all things proceed and to which all return. 
Ho is the breath [pnina) in which all beings merge, into which they all 
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r ’ se ' * s die (jyptis) which shines in heaven, and in all places 
high and low, everywhere throughout the world, and within the human 
person. He is the breath (prana) and intelligent self, immortal, unde¬ 
caying, and happy, with which India (in a dialogue with Pratardana) 
identifies himself.” 1 

The most popular elementary treatise on the Vedanta is the 
Vedanta-Sara, or essence of the Vedanta, by Sadananda, to which 
is appended a commentary by Ramakrislma Tirtha, edited at Cal¬ 
cutta, 1829. Another commentary, by Nrisinhasaraswati, bears 
the date, Calcutta, 18-19. Rfimakrishna Tirtha’s work is entitled 
“ Rejoice)' of the Mind of the Learned.” The Vcddnta-Sfira, 

a matter of course, deals with the same topics as the Vcdanta- 
Sutras, but in the following order: 1, the competent pci-son 
(adhikdrin) ; 2, the object-matter (vishaya) 3, the relation 
(sambandha ); and 4, the purpose (prayojana). The competent 
person is one “ who has attained to a rough notion of the sense 
of tllc wholc Vcf la i " ho, by renouncing, in this or a former life, 
things desirable or things forbidden, and by observance of the 
constant and of the occasional ceremonies, of penances, and of 


devotions, being freed from all sin, i: 
heart.” 


is thoroughly purified in his 


The “object-matter” is the fact to be known for certain,— 
that the soul and Grod are one. 

The “relation” means the identity of soul and God, which is 
to lie known as certain, and the evidence for which is contained 
in the scriptural treatises. 

The “end” or “purpose” is the cessation of the ignorance 
which invades this identity. 

Each of these points is dwelt upon at some length, and the 
treatment of the subject-matter is, moreover, enlivened by the 
introduction of opponents, and by the discussion of arguments 
founded on the Sankbva doctrine of “subtile elements which 


Colebrooke, Mise. Ess., vol. i. p. 338. 
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produce gross elements.” The Soul being first invested, says 
the Sankhya, with a “subtile body,” and this body being “too 
subtile to be capable of enjoyment,” it is next invested with a 
“ grosser body,” doomed to perish, whilst the “ subtile frame ” 
transmigrates through many bodies, but never perishes. 1 The 
following account is an abstract from Chambers* Encyclopaedia:— 


“ The object-matter of the Vedanta is the proof that the universe 
emanates in a successive development from a Supreme Spirit or Soul, 
which is called Bralima or Paramatman; that the human soul is, there¬ 
fore, identical in origin with Brahma; that the worldly existence of the 
hirtnan soul is merely the result of its ignorance of this sameness between 
itself and the Supreme Spirit; and that its final liberation or freedom 
from transmigration is attained by a removal of this ignorance, which 
means, by a proper understanding of the truth of the Vedanta doctrine. 

‘‘According to this doctrine, Brahma (neuter) is both the efficient 
and material cause of the world, creator and creation, doer and deed. 
It is one, self-existent, supreme,—as truth, wisdom, intelligence, and 
happiness,—devoid of the three qualities, in the sense in which created 
beings possess them ; and at the consummation of all things, the whole 
universe is resolved or absorbed into it. From Brahma individual 
souls emanate, as innumerable sparks issue from a blazing fire. The 
soul, therefore, is neither born, nor does it die ; it is of divine substance, 
and as such infinite, immortal, intelligent, sentient, true. Its separate 
existence, as distinct from Brahma, is the cause of its ignorance ; and 
this ignorance, which consists in regarding the world as a reality, capable 
of subsisting without Brahma, has a double power, —that of enveloping 
aud that of projecting. By ‘ enveloping ’ it renders the soul liable to 
mundane vicissitudes, as to the sensations of pleasure and pain, &c. By 
its projective power, ignorance, when it encompasses the soul in its con¬ 
dition of pure intellect, product's the five subtile elements.’* 2 . 


The whole theory of subtile elements and gross elements, 
organs of perception and organs of action, is here sketched out; 
but we pass on to what c consider the distinctive character of 
the Vedanta, which is, that— 


1 See art. u JSAnkliya,” in Chambers' I * Chamber*’ Encyclopedia, art. “Ye- 

Bneyclopsetlia | dnnta.” 
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“ The soul, when existing iu the body, is encased in n succession 
of ‘sheaths.’ The first, or interior * sheath,’ consists of buddki , asso¬ 
ciated with the organs of perception; the second, of manas , associated 
with the organs of action; and the third, of the vital airs, together with 
the organs of action. These three sheaths constitute the subtile body 
of the soul, which attends the soul in its transmigrations: and the col¬ 
lective totality of such subtile bodies is the Supreme Soul, as regarded 
in its relation to the world ; when it is also called * the soul which is the 
thread/ or passes like a thread through the universe, or Hiranyagarbha, 
or life. The fourth and exterior * sheath ’ of the soul is composed of the 
gross elements; and the collective aggregate of such bodies is the gross 
body of the deity. This whole development being the result of igno¬ 
rance, the soul frees itself from its error by understanding that the 
different stages in which this development appears do not represent real 
or absolute truth.” 

And thus, when error is banished, the soul ceases to be re¬ 
born, and becomes re-united with Brahma, whence it emanated. 
But such complete deliverance can only be attained by the know¬ 
ledge of Vedanta. Performances of sacrifices or other religious 
acts enjoined by the Vedas, as for instance, the practice of Yoga, 
cannot lead to the same result. They can but effect partial or 
temporary liberation. Various moral duties and many of the 
Yoga practices are enjoined, not as in themselves sufficient, but 
as preparing the mind for successful meditation on Vedanta. 

These practices probably were not inculcated by the earliest 
promulgators of Vedanta doctrine. They are looked upon rather 
as a “ compromise with the old orthodox faith, which requires 
the performance of religious acts, and a later stage of jt, which 
favours such austere practices as are especially known by the 
name of Yoga (q. v.) ” 

Our summary or sketch concludes by saying that “ the doc¬ 
trine of bhakti , or faith, does not belong to the older Ved&nta,” 
and that “this same observation applies to the doctrine of 
mdydj or allusion, according to which the world has no reality 
whatever, but is merely the product of imagination ; for the 
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older Vedanta, as will have been seen, merely teaches that the 
world is not the truth , but does not deny its material reality.” 1 


The V edanta represents the religion of Hindu philosophy; or, 
perhaps, it would be more correct to say that it represents the 
religion of philosophers. To suppose that men who accepted 
Sankhya doctrine, or who exercised their minds with Nyaya 
reasoning, would take no interest in the Vedanta, would be 
somewhat analogous to supposing that if a man studied Aristotle, 
he would despise Wesley's Hymns or the Psalms of David. 

From age to age the Vedanta has maintained its strong hold 
over noble Hindu intellects. Hence, in turning next to the 
writings of Sankara AcMrya we shall find this eminent philo¬ 
sopher and dialectician not less remarkable as an enthusiastic 
Vedantist. 

Sankara AcMrya, or Sankara, the spiritual teacher , was one 
of the most renowned theologians of India. Tradition placed 
him about 200 n.c., but H. H. Wilson believed him to have 
lived between the 8th and 9th centuries after Christ. M. Neve 
adopts this date in the observations with which he introduces 
his recent translation of Sankara AcMrya's poem, entitled, “ The 
Atraa-Bodha, or Knowledge of Spirit.” 

It is as follows : 2 

“ 1. This book on Knowledge of Spirit is composed for those who 
have already effaced their sins by penitence, have attained tranquillity, 
have conquered passion, and who are aspiring to final emancipation. 

2. “ Of all means, Knowledge alone is able to effect emancipation ; 
as without fire there can be no cooking, so without jndnay science, there 
can be no final deliverance. 

“ 3. Action has no power of repelling ignorance ; but by science it is 
dispersed, as darkness is dispersed by light. 

“ 4 * Th0 S P irit iH 8mother6d ’ as it were, by ignorance; but so soon 

^ Chambers’ Encyc. art. 1 Ved&nta,” la Coimaissanoo de P Esprit. Version 

1 - Mr. Neve’s translation is in Eranch, (\jl ilrvu^ la ° ^ odojiticjuo de 

r.Mid bears the title { *itumbodha, ou dt* 
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as ignorance is destroyed, Spirit shines forth, like the Sun when re¬ 
leased from clouds. 

“ 5. After the Soul, afflicted by Ignorance, has been purified by 
Science, Science disappears, as the seed or berry of the Kataka after it 
has purified water. 

“ 6. Like an image in a dream, the world is troubled by love, hatred, 
and other poisons. So long as the dream lasts, the image appears to 
be real; but on awaking, it vanishes. 

“ 7. The world appeal's real, as an oyster-shell appears to be silver ; 
but only so long as Brahma (neuter) remains unknown, he who is above 
all, and indivisible. 

“8. That Being, true and intelligent, comprehends within itself 
every variety of being, penetrating and permeating all as a thread which 
strings together beads.” 

Verse 9 is to the effect, that, in consequence of possessing 
diverse attributes, the Supreme Existence appears manifold; but 
that when the attributes are annihilated. Unity is restored. 


“ 10. In consequence of those diverse attributes, a variety of names 
and conditions are supposed proper to the Spirit, just as a variety of 
tastes and colours are attributed to water. 

“II. The body, formed by the union of five elements, produced by 
the effect of action, is considered to be the seat of perceptions of plea¬ 
sure and pain. 

“12. The subtile body, which is not formed by the live (gro^s) 
elements, but by the union of the five breaths (of life) with manas , in¬ 
telligence, and the ten organs, is the instrument of sensuous perception. 

“ 13. Ignorance, which has no beginning ( anddyavidya ), and which 
cannot be defined, is the causal attribute ; but this differs essentially 
from that triplicity of attributes which is recognised as Spirit. 

“ 14. In union with the five koshas, or sheaths, pure Spirit, ( swldhdt - 
man) has, as it were, the nature of the one or the other, just as crystals 
rdlect the blue or other colours of the objects which come near it. 

“15. By the flagellation of speculation must pure Spirit he dis¬ 
engaged from the sheaths within which it is enveloped, as a grain of 
rice is relieved from its busk. 

“ 10. Spirit ( dtman ), although it penetrates all things, is not every¬ 
where manifest; it manifests itself in huddhi, intelligence, as an itnugc 
reflected in a i>olishcd surface. 
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“ 17. Spirit must be distinguished from body, from organs of sense, 
from manas , from intelligence ( buddhi ). It must be recognised as in¬ 
cessantly superintending their operations, as a king (watches over his 
ministers). 

“ 18. Whilst the organs of sense are in action, it appears to the 
Ignorant that it is Spirit which acts, as when clouds pass across the 
Moon, the Moon itself appears to move. 

“ 10. The body, the organs of sense, manas and buddhi , accomplish 
their respective functions, under the influence of Spirit, as men accom¬ 
plish their affairs (by the light of the sun). 

“ 20. It is from want of discernment that qualities or acts of the 
body and the organs of sense are attributed to the pure, living, intelli¬ 
gent Spirit, as the colour blue and other properties are attributed to 
the firmament. 

“‘21. Action, and other faculties which belong to manas, are attri¬ 
buted to Spirit through ignorance, as one attributes the agitation of 
waves in water to the Moon whose image they reflect. 

“ 22. Passion, desire, pleasure, pain, dwell in buddhi , whenever 
buddhi really exists ; when in a state of deep slumber buddhi ceases to 
exist, they likewise are no more. 

“ 20 As Light is the peculiar property of the Sun, freshness of 
water, heat of fire, so, according to its nature, Spirit is essentially life, 
intelligence, beatitude, eternity, purity. 

“ 21. The living and intelligent character of Spirit (dtman), and the 
activity of intelligence (buddhi) are distinct ; when they are identified 
by ignorance, one says, “ I know.” 

“25. Spirit cannot change; buddhi , intelligence, has no bodlia , 
knowledge; the soul ( jtva ), knowing things in excess is subject to illu¬ 
sion, and says, * I act, I see.* 

“ 26. If Spirit falls into the error of supposing the individual soul, 
jtva, to be itself, as one might suppose a rope to be a snake, it be¬ 
comes frightened ; but so soon as it perceives * I am not jtva, but the 
Supreme Spirit (pardtmari)' it is released from all fear. 

“ 27. Spirit makes buddhi . dc., and the organs of sense manifest, as 
a lamp illuminates a vase and other objects ; but Spirit, which is Spirit, 
(srdtman), is not illuminated by inert matters. 

“ 28. Spirit, whose special property is knowledge, does not require 
knowledge about itself from any other; a.* a lamp, shining with light of 
its own, does not require another lamp to make it visible. 
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£i 29. If once the upadhi , or attributes, are put aside by saying, 

‘ This is not, this is not,’ let the identity of the Supreme Spirit with soul 
be recognised by means of the sacred sentences. 

“ 30. All that belongs to the body (must be considered) as the pro¬ 
duct of ignorance. It is visible; it is perishable as bubbles of air (on 
the surface of water); but that which has not these signs must be re¬ 
cognised as pure Spirit, which says of itself, ‘ I am Brahma.’ 

“31. Because I am distinct from body, I experience neither birth, 
old age, decrepitude, nor extinction; and, detached from organs of 
sense, I have no longer any connection with their objects, such as sound. 

* 32. Being deprived of manas , I no longer feel grief, passion, 
hatred, fear, or other affections. I am;— and this is established by 
revelation (sruti), I am without breathing, without manas , absolutely pure. 

“ 33. From Brahma proceed, or are born, the breath of life, (prdna), 
manas , the organs of sense, the air, the wind, light, water, and the 
earth, which nourishes all existence. 

“ 34. I am without quality, without activity, eternal, without volition, 
without soil, without change, without form, emancipated for ever, per¬ 
fectly pure. 

“ 35. I am like the ether, peuetrating all things, within and without 
[ am without defect, the same throughout; pure, impassible, imma¬ 
culate, immoveable. 


“ 36. That which is eternal, pure, free, one, happy, without duality, 
and truly existing—that which is knowledge, infinite, and the supreme 
Brahma, that l am. 

“ 37. This conception, ‘I am Brahma himself 1’ incessantly enter 
tained, disperses the hallucinations bom of ignorance, as medicine dis 
perses sickness. 

“ 38. Seated in a desert place, exempt from passion, master of his 
senses, let man represent to himself this Spirit, one and infinite, with¬ 
out allowing his thoughts to stray elsewhere. 

“ 39. Considering the visible universe as annihilated in Spirit, let a 
man, pure through intelligence, constantly contemplate the One Spirit, 
as he might contemplate luminous ether. 

“ 40. Knowing the highest, he rejects all else, and remains firmly 
united with the self-existent Being, who is perfect, intellig :nt, ami happy. 

“41. In the Supreme Spirit there is no distinction between the 
perceiver, perception, and the object perceived. In his quality of tin 
Being, which is one, intelligent, and happy, he shines by self-illurainaiiou. 
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“ 42. When meditation rubs diligently against Spirit, the flame 
which such friction produces burns up all the combustible material of 
ignorance. 

“ 43. When knowledge disperses darkness, the light of the Spirit 
shines forth, dazzling as the Sun. 

44. Spirit, always accessible, is rendered apparently inaccessible by 
ignorance; but ignorance being dissipated, Spirit shines forth, and is 
again accessible, like the jewels around the neck (of a person who had 
forgotten them). 

“ 45. It is an error to attribute the spirit of life (or man’s individual 
spirit jivatd), to the Supreme Spirit, just as it is an error to take a post 
for a man. When once the true nature of jivatd has been recognised, 
jivatd itself disappears. 

“ 4(3. The knowledge which comes from comprehending that Being 
which has self-existence, completely destroys the ignorance, which says, 

‘ I am,’ or ‘That belongs to me,’ in the same manner as the light of 
the sun dissipates uncertainty concerning the regions of the sky. 

“ 47. The Yogin, possessing perfect discernment, contemplates all 
things as subsisting in himself, and thus, by the eye of knowledge, dis¬ 
covers that all is the One Spirit. 

“ 48. He knows that all this moveable world is Spirit, or that beyond 
Spirit there is nothing; as all varieties of vase are clay, so all things 
he sees are Spirit, 

“ 49. He who, emancipated from his own individual attributes ( [jivan - 
mukta ), knows this, rejects the qualities of the attributes he previously 
believed himself to possess, and becomes (Brahma), in virtue of the essen¬ 
tial nature of that Being, intelligent and happy, just as the chrysalis 
loses its former nature to become a bee. 

“ 50. After having traversed the ocean of illusion, and after having 
destroyed the bad genii with which it is infested, the Yogin sinks into 
tranquillity, his spirit filled with joy. 

“51. Renouncing attachment for external and changeable happiness, 
and satisfied with happiness derived from spirit (dlman), he shines with 
inward light, as a lamp sheltered beneath a glass. 

“ 52. The Muni (or Yogin), although subject to the conditions of the 
b aly, resembles the ether in not being soiled by their properties, 
Knowing everything, he conducts him.-elf as though ho knew nothing, 
and passes on, like ihc wind, do (ached from all things. 

•• From the moment in which the attribute- (upadhi) are destroyed 
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the Muni enters immediately into that which penetrates everywhere 
( vkhnau ), as water in water, air in air, lire in fire. 

“ 54. The possession possessing which there is no other to desire, 
the happiness above which there is no higher happiness, the science 
above which there is no higher science, —may one know that this is 
Brahma! 

“55. The object of vision, beyond which no further vision can be 
desired, the existence in union with which no further birth is possible’ 
the knowledge beyond which one needs no further knowledge, —may 
one know it, —it is Brahma. 

“ 5P>. The Being which fills all intermediate regions, superior and 
inferior, living, intelligent, happy, without duality, infinite, eternal, 
one,— may one know it, —it is Brahma! 

“ 57. That which is designated in the books of the Vedauta as the 
existence which rejects all which is not Him, the Imperishable, the 
incessantly happy, the one,—may one know it, — it is Brahma! 

“ 58. Admitted to a portion of the happiness of that Being which is 
incessantly happy, Brahma and the other gods attain a partial happi¬ 
ness. 

“ 59. All things rest upon Him, all activity depends upon Him ; 
therefore Brahma is universally diffused, like butter in the mass of 
milk. 

“ 00. That which is neither small, nor large, neither short nor long’ 
neither subject to birth nor to destruction, that which is without form, 
without qualities, without colour, without name,—may one know it,—it 
is Brahma! 

“61. That by the splendour of which the Sun and the stars shine, 
whilst itself it derives no light from their light, that by which all things 
are illuminated,—may one know it,—it is Brahma ! 

G‘2. Penetrating everywhere, within, without, illuminating the whole 
universe, Brahma shines from afar, like a globe of iron rendered incan¬ 
descent by flame. 

03. Brahma has no resemblance to the world; nothing in reality 
exists but Brahma; if anything is produced which is exterior to him, 
it is hut a vain show, like the mirage of the desert. 

04. All that is seen, all that is heard, is Brahma; and by knowing 
this, Brahma is contemplated as the existing, intelligent, undivided 
Being. 

05. The eye of science contemplates the Being which is living, iutel- 
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ligent, happy, which penetrates throughout; but the eye of ignorance 
cannot contemplate this, as a person who is blind cannot perceive the 


shining sun. 

66. The jiva or soul, enlightened by sacred tradition and other 
means of knowledge, warmed by the fire of knowledge, and freed from 
all soil, becomes brilliant as gold purified by fire. 

67. When dtman , spirit, which is the sun of knowledge, rises in the 
ether of the heart, it disperses darkness, permeates all, and sustains all; 
it shines, and all is light. 

68. He, who undertakes the pilgrimage of the spirit, which is peculiar 
to himself, going everywhere without regard to the state of the sky, the 
country, or the weather; neutralising or dispersing heat and cold, and 
acquiring perpetual happiness; free from soil;—such a one becomes 
omniscient, all-pervading and immortal. 


The aphorisms of the Vedanta, the Vedanta-Sara, the Atma- 
Bodha, and the Bhagavad-Gitfi, give evidence that in various 
parts of India, and in successive periods, Ved&nta doctrine has 
been valued by Hindus as an expression of belief and delight in 
One Almighty Existence. The same belief and delight, and the 
same value for Vedfinta works, we shall meet with when we 
study the tenets of “ sectsand even in our nineteenth century 
we find the excellent Rammohun Roy publishing an “Abridg¬ 
ment of the Vedanta,” hoping thereby to convince his country¬ 
men that knowledge of Hindu scripture would sliow r the error of 
idolatry, and “enable them to contemplate with true devotion 
the unity and omnipresence of nature's God.” 


<3L 



<c The revolving current of life re¬ 
sembles tlio Aswattlia, the eternal 
sacred fig-tree, which grows with its 
roots above and its branches down¬ 
wards.”— Chap. xv. 



CHAPTER XII. 


THE BHAGAVAD-GITA. 

Bhagavad-Oitd , or the Loi'cTs Song.—Duty discussed. — Fighting-Spirit cannot he 
killed.—llepose upon eternal Truth.—Ttco Natures of Krishna . 

The Bhagavad-Gitii is one of the most remarkable compositions 
in the Sanskrit language. It has the form of an episode to the 
Mahabharata, and is introduced as such. Happily it is acces¬ 
sible to English readers; for, besides the translation made some 
fifty years since by Mr. Wilkins, Mr. Oockbum Thompson has 
lately published a translation, preceded by an essay on the Hindu 
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Systems of Philosophy, in which he states that the Bhagavad- 
Git4 may he regarded as an effort to supply what he calls a 
missing link in the progressing chain of these philosophies. The 
character of the Sankhya, Yoga, and Vedanta systems is, as we 
have seen, this: the Sankhya explains the origin and development 
of the turnerse, and teaches that “ true knowledge ” emancipates 
man from the bonds of transitory existence. The Yoga further 
shows that true knowledge includes knowledge of Iswara, or 
God, and that this knowledge can only be attained by contem¬ 
plation and exercises. And, lastly, the Vedanta agrees with 
the Yoga in asserting that true knowledge is the knowledge of 
Isuaia, but lays especial stress on the doctrine, that man’s soul 
emanates from Brahma, or universal soul, and must learn to 
knoiv that from which it came, and to which it is destined to 
return. All other knowledge the Vedanta considers futile, and 
only at a late period were ascetic practices recognised as secondary 
means in the acquisition of this knowledge. 

On some points the several philosophic systems vary; hut all 
insist that knowledge is the essential means for the attainment 
of “liberation,” and more or less all arc indifferent to action 
as a complement of knowledge. Consequently the philosophic 
systems might become open to the charge that “the ascetic who 
never stirred from his seat was superior to the active, brave 
soldier or merchant who defended his neighbours in war or fed 
them in famine. 1 The Bhagavad-Gitft. guards the devotee 
against this erroneous idea, by pointing out the duty of action 
as involved in “knowledge,” and the danger of pure asceticism. 

lhe scheme of the poem is a curious illustration of Hindu 
disregard of “time” in works of art, for the whole discussion 
takes place on the battle field, where rival forces are drawn up 
face to face, and chiefs arc already sounding their conclxs or 
war shells. Arjuna, as will hr' seen in the great epic, was a 
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Pandava, or one of the five brothers, -sons of Pandu. Opposed 
to the Pandavas in deadly exterminating conflict are the Kaura- 
vas, or “ descendants of Kuru." Arjuna is a renowned warrior 
whose heroic deeds are a favourite subject of Sanskrit legend, 
lie comes to the battle-field in a huge chariot drawn by white 
horses, his friend Krishna acting as his charioteer. Krishna, in 
the Mahabharata, appears originally as an active, energetic 
warrior of a tribe inhabiting Dwaraka, in Guzerat. In the 
later portions of the poem he is endowed with supernatural 
attributes, but these passages are regarded as interpolations. In 
the Bliagavad-Gita, Krishna is the Holy One ; but this is not 
yet known to Arjuna, to whom he appears simply as his friend. 
And now from the opposing force is heard the trumpet of Bhishma, 
" sounding like the roar of a lion"—kettle-drums, cymbals, 
(bums, and horns respond, “ until that noise grew to an uproar." 
Krishna, Arjuna, and all the Pandu brothers then stood up and 
blew, too, their famous trumpets. This moment, when Arjuna, 
according to liis habit, should be rushing to the fight, is the time 
chosen by the author of the Bliagavad-Gita for the philosophical 
discussions which form the subject of his work. Arjuna shrinks 
back from slaying kinsmen, friends, and holy teachers. 

We quote from the metrical translation given of a portion of 
“ The Lord's Song," by Mr. Griffith, in “ Specimens of Old 
Indian Poetry:" 


“ Full in the centre of the embattled plain, 

At Arjun’s bidding, Krishna drew the rein, 

And stay’d his horses and the glorious car. 

To gaze at leisure on the front of war. 

4 O mark,’ said Krishna, 4 trusting in their might; 
Great Kuru’s children eager for the fight; 

Mark well the leaders in their bright array, 

And thousands burning or to fall or slay ! 5 
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«• He looked; as foemen stood on either side, 

Kinsmen and friends by dearest ties allied ; 

There fathers, sons, and holy teachers stood— 

Uncles and brothers, near in love and blood. 

Sad was the sight to Arjun; o’er his soul 
Horror and doubt and mournful pity stole.” 

He entreats Krishna to have compassion on him, saying: 

“ Trembling and fear takes hold of every limb, 

Parch’d is my mouth, my sickening sight is dim; 

Back to my heart the hast’ning torrents flow, 1 
My hand, unnerved, lets fall the trusty bow. 

My brain whirls round; with aching sight I see 
Sure, grievous omens of what soon must be.” 

His skin burns with fever, and he can foresee nothing better, 
he says, even if he should slay all his relations in battle. “ I 
seek not victory, Krishna, nor a kingdom, nor pleasures. What 
should we do with a kingdom ? What with enjoyments or with 
life itself (if we slew these relatives) ? Those very men—on 
whose account we might desire a kingdom, enjoyments, or plea¬ 
sures—are assembled for battle, having given up their lives and 

riches.When we had killed the Kaiu’avas, what pleasiu’e 

should we have . . . . ? We should incur a crime were we to 

put to death thc.^e villains.Even if they whose reason is 

obscured by covetousness, do not perceive the crime committed 
by destroying their own tribe, should wc not know how to recoil 
from such a sin—we, w ho do look upon the slaughter of one's 
tribe as a crime. Alas, we have determined to commit a great 
crime, since, from the desire of sovereignty and pleasures, we 
are prepared to slay our own kin. Better were it for me if the 




1 Or. u my face is dried up.” A 
European would soy, “ My face grows 
pale.” “ In the Hindu, change of com¬ 
pletion not being so obvious, the ex¬ 


pression refers to the feeling of the 
blood rushing back from the surface 
and leaving the face dry and blood¬ 
less.”—Thompson. 
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Kauravas* being armed, would slay me liarmless and unresisting 
in the fight.” 1 

“ Having thus spoken in the midst of the battle, Arjuna, 
whose heart was troubled with grief, let fall his bow and arrow, 
and sat down on the bench of the chariot.” 

But Arjuna's idea of duty is judged to be mistaken; and in 
the second chapter Krishna says : 


“ Whence hath this cloud of error, dark as night, 

Come o’er thy soul and quench’d thy spirits light? 

Nay, cast it from thee, his the Hero’s shame, 

His bar to Heaven the ruin of his fame; 

Scourge of thy foemen, spurn the fear that lies 
On thy sad spirit, and awake! arise! ’' 2 

Arjuna replies in an agony of doubt and horror, and implores 
Krishna to explain to him his duty. 

This introduces us to the main purpose of the author, which 
is to teach the nature of man, his relation to the universe, and 
the means by which lie may obtain spiritual union with the 
eternal spirit of the universe. Krishna begins by telling him 
that those for whom he grieves “ need not be grieved for.” 
“The wise grieve not for dead or living”—“never at any 
period did 1, or thou, or these kings of men not exist, nor shall 
any of us at any time henceforward cease to exist.” 3 

“ He who believes that this spirit can kill, and he who thinks 

that it can be killed .... are wrong in judgment.It 

is not horn, nor dies.Unborn, changeless, eternal both 

as to future and past time, it is not slain when the body is 

killed.As a man abandons worn-out clothes, and takes 

other new ones, so does the soul quit worn-out bodies, and enter 
into other new ones. \\ capons cannot cleave it. 4 


1 Thoinson’s tram?., pp. 5, 6. 

* J Specimens of Old Indian Poetry, 
K. T. Griffith, p. G3. 


5 Thomson's trans., | • 10. 
4 Ibid, p. 12.\ 
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Aijuna must not, and need not, fear therefore to kill even Iris 
kindred, if his duty as a Kshatriya require it! Death is certain 
to every one, but regeneration is also certain. The soul is in¬ 
comprehensible. “ One looks upon it as a miracle, another 
speaks of it as a miracle, another Ileal's of it as a miracle; but 
even when he has heard of it, not one comprehends it.” It is, 
however, certain that it would be vain to grieve for souls which 
are invulnerable, and wrong for a Kshatriya to waver in the 
lawful duty of his caste. If he did, he would incur infamy, 
which is worse than death. 1 

C( Therefore arise, O son of Kunti! Make up thy mind for 
the fight. Looking on pleasure or pain, gain or loss, victory or 
defeat, as the same, gird thyself for the battle.” 2 

Krishna then proceeds to show that devotional action, or 
meditation and mortification, are the means by which man must 
strive to emancipate his soul from all the perplexities of material 
life. “In this” (system of Yoga, devotion,) “there is only one 
single object of a steady, constant nature. Those who do no.t 
persevere have objects with many ramifications, and without 
end.” Arjuna is urged to be free from “ the three qualities,” 
and to repose on eternal truth, free from worldly anxieties. He 
begs Krishna to describe a man who has attained such spiritual 
knowledge. Krishna replies, that when a man has put away all 
desires, he is said to be “confirmed in spiritual knowledge. 
When his heart is not troubled in adversities, and all enjoyment 
in pleasures is fled —when he is free from passion, fear, and 
anger, constant in meditation, he is called a ‘Muni* .... he 
draws in his senses from the objects of sense, even as a tortoise 
draws together its limbs, and remains in devotion when at rest, 

intent on Krishna (or the Supreme Being) . He who 

docs not practise devotion has neither intelligence nor reflection 
.... he who does not practise reflection has no calm . 



1 Thomson’s trans., pj>. J3, 15. 


Ibid, pp. 14—17. 
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When a man’s heart is disposed in accordance with his roaming 
senses, it snatches away his spiritual knowledge as the wind 

docs a ship on the waves;.but if the man’s senses are 

withheld from objects of sense, he is awake in that which is 
night to others. That man who, casting off all desires, acts 
without interest, free from egotism and selfishness, attains to 
tranquillity. This is the condition of the Supreme Being, () 
son of Tritha! Having obtained this, he is not troubled; and, 
remaining at the time of death, he passes calmly on to extinc¬ 
tion (nirvana) in the Supreme Spirit.” 1 

Arjuna inquires, in Chapter III., why Krishna urges him to 
action, when mental devotion, he says, is superior to action. 
Krishna replies, that only through action can a man obtain 
freedom from action. Never for a single moment can one exist 
without action. Aijuna must be free from selfish interest, and 
practise action, which has devotion for its object. When man 
was created, sacrifice was also created, to be to him a cow of 
plenty. “ lie who eats the food given, without first offering some 
to the gods who gave it, is a thief. .... He who performs his 
duty without interest, obtains the highest (region). By action, 

2 Janaka and others arrived at perfection.” Krishna’s next argu¬ 
ment is, that Arjuna must perform actions for the sake of the 
example he will set to others. “ Whatever the most excellent 
practise, other men practise likewise.” He gives himself as an 
instance, and says that if he did not continue indefatigable in 
activity, mankind, who follow liis steps in everything, would 
perish. “Do thou fight,” he continues, “reposing all thy 
actions on me, by means of meditation on the Adhy&tman, free 
from hopes and from selfishness, and having put away this mor¬ 
bidness.” A man must not fall under the dominion of love or 


iii'Liuii ponecuou t >y tlic upright 
and wise performance of duty. 
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hate; lie must perform “his pwn duty, even if it be devoid of 
excellence.” This is difficult to man, because he has to contend 
with the quality of badness or passion {rajas) which surrounds 
the universe, “ as fire is surrounded by smoke, and a mirror by 
rust.” Rajas (or badness) bewilders the soul; Arjuna, best of 
Bharatas, you must therefore “ cast off this sinful incubus.” 

Chapter IV. commences by Krishna's announcing that he had 
“ delivered this imperishable doctrine of Yoga to Vivaswat, 
Vivaswat declared it to Manu, Manu told it to Ikshwaku.” 
Thus it had been handed down; but now, for a considerable 
time, it had been lost. Arjuna, not being aware that Krishna 
was the same being as Vishnu, asks how this could be, since 
Krishna's birth was posterior to that of Vivaswat. Krishna re¬ 
plies, that both he and Arjuna have passed through many trans¬ 
migrations, which to him, Krishna, are known, but to Arjuna 
are unknown. “ Even though I am unborn, of changeless es¬ 
sence, and the lord also of all which exists, yet in presiding 
over nature ( prakriti ), which is mine, I am born by my own 
mystic power {mdyd). For whenever there is a relaxation of 
duty, and an increase of impiety, I reproduce myself for the 
protection of the good and the destruction of evil-doers.” 

Caste was instituted by Krishna, therefore Arjuna must per¬ 
form the action which attaches to his caste. But the action of 
a man who is free from self-interest, aud acts for <c the sake of 
sacrifice, is (as it were) dissolved away.” For such a man, 
“ the Supreme Spirit is the. offering. The Supreme Spirit is 
the sacrificial butter. The Supreme Spirit is in the (sacrificial) 
fire. By the Supreme Spirit is the offering (really) made. 
Therefore the Supreme Spirit is attained only by one w r ho medi¬ 
tates on the Supreme Spirit in (performing) his actions.” 1 
Spiritual knowledge is the great purifier. A man who lias 
attained this, soon attains to supreme tranquillity. “ The man 
of doubtful mind enjoys neither this world nor the other, 

1 Tliomhou’s trails,, p. 33. 
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nor final beatitude,” and therefore Krishna urges Arjiuia to 
sever from his heart this doubt which springs from ignorance, to 
turn to devotion, and to arise. 

Chapter Y. commences with the following remark from Ar- 
juna: “Thou praisest, Krishna! the renunciation of works, and 
on the other hand devotion (through them). Declare to me 
with precision that one only which is the better of these tw r o. 
Krishna replies, that both the one and the other are means of 
final emancipation. But that of these two, devotion through 
works is the higher. Boys, but not wise men, speak of the 
Sftnkhya and the Yoga doctrine as different. That place which 
is gained by the followers of the Sankhya is also gained by those 
of the Yoga system. But renunciation of actions is difficult 
without the aid of Yoga, whereas (in the words of Wilkins' 
translation) : 

“The man who, performing the duties of life, and quitting all 
interest in them, placetli them upon Brahma (or the Supreme 
Spirit) floats like a lotus on the lake, unruffled by the tide.” 1 

The remainder of this chapter enlarges on the blessedness of 
renouncing interest in “ actions,” and the necessity of conquer¬ 
ing ignorance. Knowledge is surrounded by ignorance; but 
when ignorance is destroyed, knowledge lights up the soul like 
the sun. “ Enjoyments which arise from external contacts arc 
also wombs of pain, since they have a beginning and an end.” 
But . . . . “ Rishis, who have solved all doubt, who are self- 
governed, .... obtain extinction in the Supreme Spirit.” 
The ascetic, “knowing that I, the great lord of all worlds, am 
the enjover of his sacrifices and mortifications, and am well- 
disposed to all creatures, obtains tranquillity.” 1 

Chapter VI. continues in the same strain. The soul of the 
devotee must be fixed on the supreme soul, and become indif¬ 
ferent to all outward conditions. As a means towards the 


Wilkins’ Bhngovnd-GitA, j>. 5U 
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attainment of sucli blessedness, the devotee must choose a 
secluded spot, with a sheet or skin for covering, and sacred 
Kusa grass for his carpet. He must sit immoveable, “ regard¬ 
ing only the tip of his nose.” He must eat, but he must not 
eat too much; and he must sleep, but he must not sleep too 
much. He who errs on these points will not attain devotion, 
but he who attains freedom from desires becomes “ as a candle 
placed in shelter,” which “ does not flicker.” Arjuna fears that 
steady continuance in such equanimity must be impossible. 
“ For,” he says, “ the heart is fickle, full of agitation, head¬ 
strong, and obstinate,” and as difficult to restrain as the wind. 
Krishna admits that it is difficult, but not impossible to him 
“ who uses efforts by (proper) means.” 

In Chapter VII. Mr. Thompson observes that we “ commence 
a new division of Krishna’s doctrine. The subject is the nature 
and attributes of the Supreme Spirit, and his relation to the 
universe and to mankind. 

“ Hear, O son of PritM, how with thy heart attached to me, 

practising devotion. thou mayest know me .” 

“ Earth, water, fire, wind, ether, heart, intellect, egotism— into 
these eight components is my nature divided.” But these eight 
components merely indicate the inferior nature of Krishna. His 
superior nature is other than this, and is that which sustains the 
universe. We will give the passages which follow in the verse 
of Mr. Griffith : 2 


Of my two Natures thou hast heard the Less; 

But now again prepare thy listening ear, 

My higher Nature nobler still to hear. 

Life of all Life. Prop of this earthly frame, 

W hither all creatures go, from whence they came, 
I am the Best; from Mo ull beings spring, 

And rest on me like pearls upon their sfiing: 


1 Thom un’rf Bhugavad-gltA, p. 41. 

* K. T. Griffith, SpcoimoLus of Old Indian Poetry, p. 60. 
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I am the moisture in the moving stream, 

In Sun and Moon the bright essential Beam, 

The mystic word in Scripture’s holy page, 

Sound in the Air—Earths fragrant Scent am I — 
Life of all Living—Good men’s Piety— 

Seed of all Being—Brightness in the Flame; 

In the Wise, Wisdom; in the Famous, Fame.” 


The three qualities ( guna ) also proceed from Krishna; but 
the influence of these qualities causes delusion ( pidyd ), hard to 
be overcome. “ Those who have recourse to me only can sur¬ 
mount that illusion.” “ Evil-doers, fools, mid low men .... 
do not have recourse to me. Four kinds of upright men wor¬ 
ship me .... the afflicted, he who is desirous of knowledge, 
he who is desirous of some possession, and he who is possessed 

of spiritual knowledge.Of these, the best is the one who 

• is possessed of spiritual knowledge.” . . . . “ A great-minded 

man who (is convinced) that f V&sudeva 1 is everything/ is diffi¬ 
cult to find.” Those who, “ deprived of spiritual knowledge,” 
adopt rites .... those : 

' 

“ Whose Fires have duly glowed, whose lips have quaff’d 
The holy Soma’s purifying draught, 

Pray unto Me, nor are their prayers in vain, 

For duo reward and heavenly blLs they gain ; 

They hie to Indra’s holy sphere, and share 
The joy of Gods, and all the glories there ; 

But time at length exhausts their store of worth, 

And brings them down, nnparadised, to earth.” 

This idea is afterwards given in other words, as, k ' the reward 
of little-minded men is finite. They who sacrifice to the gods, 
go to the gods. They who worship me, come to me. M The 
chapter concludes by saying that 

“ They who turn to mo, and strive after liberation from regeneration 
t 1 A name for Krishna when viewed as Vishnu and the Supreme Being. 
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and death, know that whole supreme spirit and the Adhyatman—and 
know me (Krishna says) to be the Adhibhuta, the Adhidaiva, and the 
Adhiyajna, and in the hour of death know me indeed. 


In Chapter VIII. these terms are explained. Availing our¬ 
selves of Mr. Thomson’s notes, we understand that Adhyatman 
is composed of adhi , above, or presiding over, and dtman, soul— 
the supreme spirit in its relation to soul—“the spirit from 
which it has emanated, but with which it is still intimately con¬ 
nected, in the relation of an inferior part to a superior whole.” 
Adhibhuta is adhi, presiding over, and bhdta , “ that which 
exists;” the supreme being in his relation to the universe, prak- 
riti , which is the essence of matter divisible in its development 
into twenty-three categories. Third, Adhidaiva, “presiding over 
dev a or devatci , a deity; and here a general term for all super¬ 
human beings.” And in addition to these spiritual aspects, 
Krishna must also be known as Adhiyajna, “presiding over 
sacrifice,” which means the Supreme Spirit “ in liis relation to 
religion.” 1 

Knowledge of Krishna, as the highest object of worship, is 
further taught in Chapter IX. Krishna says : “ This is a kingly 

science and a kingly mystery. All this universe has been 

created by me, embodied as the undeveloped principle. All 
things exist in me. I do not dwell within them, and yet things 
do not exist in me. This is my lordly mystery. My spirit, 
which causes things to exist, sustains existing things, but does 
not dwell in them. Understand, that even as the mighty air, 
which wanders everywhere, always dwells within the ether, so all 
existing things exist within me. At the conclusion of a Kalpa, 
all existing things re-enter nature, which is cognate with me. 
]Vut I cause them to come forth again at the beginning of a 
Kalpa. .... By this means, O son of Kunti! does the world 
resolve. The deluded despise me, when invested with a human 
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form, not understanding my liigli existence . But the 

high-minded, inclining to the nature of the gods, worship me 
with their hearts tinned to no other object, knowing me to be 
the imperishable principle of all things. I am the im¬ 

molation. I am the whole sacrificial rite. I am the libation 
offered to ancestors. I am the drug. I am the incantation. 

I am the sacrificial butter. I am the fire.I am the 

father, the mother, the sustainer, the grandfather of this uni¬ 
verse,—the mystic doctrine, the purification, the syllable Om ! 

—the Bicli-, the Saman-, and also the Yajur-Veda.I 

heat (the world). I withhold and pour out the rain. I am 

ambrosia and death, the existing and the non-existing. 

Even those also who devotedly worship other gods with the gift 
of faith, worship me, too, O son of Kunti ! but not properly.” 
(And, consequently, having worshipped but a portion of Krish¬ 
na, their reward is limited, and they are bom again on earth) . 
. . . . “ Those who devote themselves to the gods, go to the 
gods; those who devote themselves to the Pitris, go to the 

Pitris.Only my worshippers come to me. If any one 

offer me a leaf, a flower, fruit or water, with devotional intention, 
I cat it” (or accept it). . . . “ Whatsoever thou dost, .... that 
do as an offering to me. Thus thou shalt be freed from the 
bonds of action, .... and if thou be devoted to devotion and 
renunciation, when discharged (from the body), thou wilt come 
to me. I am the same to all beings. I have neither foe nor 
friend. But those who worship me with devotion dwell inme, 

and I also in them.Even those who are bom in sin— 

even women, Vaisyas and Sudras—take the highest path if they 
come to me.” 

Chapter X. repeats, to a considerable extent, the contents of 
chapter nine. Krishna says of himself, “ I am the origin of all. 
From me all proceeds. Believing me to be thus, the wise .... 

worship me.To them who are constantly devoted, . . . . 

1 give that mental devotion, by means of which they eventually 
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come to me. For them only do I ... . destroy the darkness 
which springs from ignorance hy the brilliant lamp of spiritual 
knowledge.” Arjuna confesses that Krishna is the “ Supreme, 
Universal Spirit, the Supreme dwelling, the most excellent puri¬ 
fication, the Eternal Person prior to the gods, unborn, omni¬ 
present.” .... But He entreats Krishna to declare his divine 
virtues more completely. He desires to know in what parti¬ 
cular forms he would be contemplated. 1 

Krishna replies, that he cannot tell his virtues with complete¬ 
ness, for there is no end of his extensiveness; but he again 
asserts his supremacy in all things, and enters into details, as: 
“Of Vedas, I am the Sama-veda. Among words, the mono¬ 

syllable f OmP Among forms of worship, the silent worship. 
Among mountain ranges, Himalaya. The sacred fig-tree among 
all trees; 2 . . . .” Towards the conclusion he says, “I am also 
eternal time. I am the preserver who watches in all directions. 
And I am Death, who seizes all, and the Birth of those who are 
to be . I am the game of dice among things which de¬ 
ceive.But what, indeed, hast thou to do, Arjuna, with 

so much knowledge as all this ? (One sentence comprehends it 
all, viz.) : I have established, and continue to establish, all this 
universe by one portion of myself.” 

Chapter XI.—Arjuna is now convinced of the “inexhaustible 
greatness” of Krishna, but is anxious to behold his sovereign 
form as he lias declared it. “If,” he says, “thou thinkest that 
that form is possible for me to look on, do thou, lord of devo¬ 
tion, show thine inexhaustible self to me !” 

Krishna then gives the well-known description of himself as 
the infinite, universal Deity. 


Having thus spoken, Hari (a name of Krishna) showed to the son of 
Pritha his sovereign form, gifted with many mouths and eyes, with 
many wonderful appearances, with many divine ornaments, holding 


Thomson, p. 70. 
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many celestial weapons, wearing celestial wreaths and robes, anointed 
with celestial perfumes, the all miraculous infinite deity, with his face 
turned in all directions. If the light of a thousand suns were to break 
forth in the sky at the same time, it would be similar to the brilliance 
of that mighty one. There did the son of Pandu then behold the 
whole universe, so multifariously distributed, collected iu one in the 
person of the god of gods .... thereupon, with his hair standing on 
end, bowing his head, he spoke as follows : 1 

“ I behold all the gods in thy body, O god ! and crowds of different 
beings; the lord Brahma on a throne of a lotus-cup, and all the Risliis 
(or holy poets), and celestial serpents. I see thee with many arms, 
stomachs, mouths, aud eyes, everywhere of infinite form. 1 see neither 
end nor middle, nor yet beginning of thee, 0 Lord of All! of the form 
of All! crowned with a diadem, bearing a club, a discus. I see thee a 
mass of light, beaming everywhere, hard to look upon, bright as a 
kindled fire or the sun, on all sides immeasurable. I believe thee to 
he the indivisible, the highest object of knowledge, the supreme re¬ 
ceptacle of this universe, the imperishable preserver of eternal law, the 
everlasting person. I see thee without beginning, middle, or end, of 
infinite strength, with the sun and moon as eyes, mouths like a kindled 

fire, heating all the universe with thy splendour.Having seen 

thy mighty form, with many mouths and eyes, and with many arms, 
thighs, and feet, many stomachs, and projecting teeth, the worlds, and I 
too, are astounded.” 2 

Arjuna becomes troubled in bis inmost soul, and feels no joy 
in "beholding mouths with projecting teeth, like the fire of 
death.” And into these mouths of Krishna, or Vishnu, all the 
sons of Dliritar&shtra are hastening—some are seen sticking 
amongst his teeth, and some arc seen with their heads ground 
clown. He says to Krishna : 

“ As many torrents of rivers tlow to the ocean, so these heroes enter 
thy flaming mouths. As flies .... fly into a lighted candle. De¬ 
vouring all inhabitants of the world from every quarter, thou luA >i 
them in thy flaming lips.” 3 


1 Thomson, p. 7 3. 


Ibid, p. 75 if. 


3 Ibid, p. 77. 
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^ Arjuna, ovcrwlielmed with fear, calls Krishna “ infinite king 
of gods ! habitation of the universe—the one indivisible—the 
existing and not existing;” .... and unable adequately to 
express the fidness of his reverence, exclaims, “ Hail! hail to 
thee ! hail to thee a thousand times ! and again, yet again, hail! 
Hail to thee from before ! Hail to thee from behind ! Hail to 
thee from all sides ! Thou All! Of infinite power and immense 
might, thou comprehendest all; therefore thou art All.” And 
then, alarmed at having treated this Almighty Existence as. a 
friend, he implores pardon for whatever he has said “from 
negligence or affection, as: € O Krishna! O son of Yadu ! O 
friend! * and everything in which I may have treated thee in a 
joking manner, in recreation, repose, sitting, or at meals, 
whether in private or in presence of these. Eternal One.” 

Arjuna further confesses that Krishna is the “ father of the 
animate and inanimate world,” and entreats that he will bear 
with him “ as a father with a son, as a friend with a friend, as a 
lover with his beloved one.” He says that what he has seen 
has delighted him, but that his “heart is shaken with awe,” 
and he entreats Krishna to show his other form. “ With thy 
tiara, thy staff, and thy discus in thy hand, thus only do I 
desire to see thee. Invest thyself* with that four-armed form, 
thou of a thousand arms, of every form 1” 

Krishna, or Vasudeva, then consoled Aijuna by resuming “a 
pleasant shape.” 

In Chapter XII. Arjuna enquires whether those who worship 
Krishna in his manifested form, or those who worship the indi¬ 
visible and unmanifested are “the most skilled in devotion.” 
Krishna replies, that those who worship the indivisible, inde¬ 
monstrable, unmanifested, omnipresent, are esteemed the most 
devoted; but he allows that the labour of directing thought to 
an object which has no manifest form is great, and is with diffi- 
cultv attained by mortals, and be therefore recommends 1 wor- 
1 See note by Mr. Thom bod, p. 82. 
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sliip “ under the vijokta , or manifested form.” And this, Mr. 
Thomson considers, “ would he almost the same as that of wor¬ 
shipping him in his separate manifestations as some one of the 
deities.” 

Krishna says : “ If thou art not able to compose thy thoughts 
immoveable on me, strive then to reach me by assiduous devo¬ 
tion.If thou art not capable even of assiduity, be intent 

on the performance of actions for me.Knowledge is 

better than assiduity, contemplation is preferred to knowledge, 
the abandonment of self-interest in action to contemplation, final 
emancipation results from such abandonment.” 1 

We come now to the 13th Chapter, which Mr. Thomson re¬ 
gards as commencing a third division of the poem, as the first 
six chapters of the Bliagavad-Gitft treat, he says, of the practical 
dogmata of the Yoga system; the following six of its theology ; 
while the concluding six, on which we are now entering, “bring 
forward the speculative ” portion. 

Chapter XIII. commences thus : 

The Holy One spoke : 

“ This body, O son of Kunti! is called Kshetra . Those who 
know the truth of things call that which knows this [Kshetra), 
Kshetrajna . And know r also that I am the Kshetrajna in all 
Kshetras . What that Kshetra is, ... . and what that Kshe¬ 
trajna is, ... . learn from me.” Krishna then tells him that 
Yedic hymns and Brahma-sutras 2 have treated on this subject. 

“ Kshetra is, literally, f body/ not merely the personal body, 
but the body considered as an aggregate of all the component* 
(twenty-three in number), all the attributes, and all the life of 
matter in its development.” 3 

Every organic aggregate of matter which contains a soul, and 
even inorganic matter, as stones, &c., are comprehended under 
tliis head. “ Kshetrajna is the individual soul which exists in 
such Kshetras the literal meaning of the word being “that 
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which) understands the Kshetra” To assist us in understanding 
this doctrine, Mr. Thomson bids us remember that “ Hindu 
philosophers believed the soul to be placed within the body, in 
order to work out its emancipation from material and individual 
existence.” “ That emancipation,” he continues, “ can only be 
worked out by a complete and just comprehension of the nature 
of matter, and its true relations with individual soul and the 
supreme spirit. Hence it is called the f comprehender of 
matter/ ” 

Kshetra , Krishna says, comprehends “ the great elements, 
the ego-ism, the intellect, the principle of life, the eleven 
organs, the five organs of sense . ” 1 

Kshetrajna , he states to be spiritual knowledge, which is 

“ modesty, sincerity, . reverence towards preceptors, 

purity, .... self-government, indifference towards objects of 
sense, .... unselfishness, contemplation of birth, death, old 
age, sickness, pain, and error, .... indifference towards one's 
children, wife, and household, constant equanimity in pleasant 
and unpleasant circumstances, attentive worship by exclusive 
devotion on me, frequenting of solitary spots, a distaste for the 
society of men . ...” 2 

But this, which is called spiritual knowledge, is merely a 
means towards an end; “ the object of spiritual knowledge ” is 
“ the Supreme Being, without beginning, neither the existent 
nor non-existent. It possesses hands and feet in all directions; 
eyes, heads and faces in all directions; having ears in all directions, 
he exists in the world, comprehending all things; resplendent 
with the faculties of all the senses, yet discontented with all the 
senses; disinterested, but yet sustaining all things; free from 
(the influence of the three) qualities, yet possessing every 
quality, existing both apart from and yet within existing things, 
both animate and inanimate.” u Spirit, when invested with 


Thomson, pp. 87, 88. 
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atter, experiences the influence of the qualities which spring 
from nature. Its connection until those qualities is the cause of 
its regeneration in a good or evil womb.” 

“ The Supreme Spirit within this body is called the spectator 
and admonislier, .... and also the highest soul .... He 
who perceives that the highest lord exists alike, imperishable in 

all perishable things.attains the highest path. 

When he recognises the individual existence of everything to be 
comprehended in one, and to be only an emanation from it, he 
then attains to the Supreme Being. This supreme, eternal soul, 
even when existing within the body, neither acts nor is affected 
by action, on account of its eternity and freedom from the 
qualities. As the ether, though it penetrates everywhere, is not 
polluted on account of its rarity, so the soul, though present in 
every (kind of) body is not polluted (by action). As one sun 
illumines the whole of this world, so docs (one) spirit illumine 

the whole of matter . Those who thus perceive by the 

eye of knowledge the difference between Kshetra and Kshe - 
trajna , and the emancipation of beings from nature, go to the 
Supreme.” 1 

In Chapter XIV., Krishna further teaches what is "great 
spiritual knowledge.” The material essence of the universe, he 
explains, is called Brahma, but the active and spiritual agent 
in creation is himself, whether by the name of Krishna, Vishnu, 
V&sudeva, or Bhagavat, &c. Every soul of man is imbued with 
the three qualities “ sprung from nature,” viz., goodness, badness, 
and indifference. Goodness is lucid, free from desire ; badness 
arises from appetite, and implicates the soul by action; indif¬ 
ference arises from ignorance, and is the delusion of mortals. 5 

These three qualities, Krishna further explains, must he 
acknowledged; but, at the same time, man’s soul must " com¬ 
prehend that which is superior to the qualitiesand, " having 


1 Thomson, p. 91. 
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overcome the three qualities which co-originate with the body, 
the soul, released from regeneration, mortality, age, and pain, 
eats of ambrosia.” Arjuna asks by what sign a person who has 
overcome the qualities is distinguished, and is told that such an 
one, “ sitting, as if unconcerned, is not agitated by the qualities, 
and does not w r aver, is the same in pain and pleasure, self-con¬ 
tained, .... equally-minded towards those whom he likes 
and those whom he dislikes, equally-minded in blame or praise 
of himself, such an one is said to overcome the qualities. And 
lie w'ho worships me with religious and exclusive devotion, when 
he lias overcome the qualities, is fitted for the existence of the 
Supreme Spirit. For I, indeed, am the representative of the 
Supreme Spirit, and of the imperishable ambrosia, and of the 
eternal law, and of intense happiness.” 

Chapter XY. compares the eternal revolving current of life to 
the Pipal, the Aswattlia, “ the eternal sacred fig-tree, which 
grows with its roots above and its branches downwards.” 1 
“When one has hewn down this sacred tree, with its wide- 
spreading roots, with the steady axe of indifference (to the 
world), then may that place be sought, to which those who go 

return no more .Neither sun nor moon illumine that 

spot, .... which. is my supreme dwelling. 

Know that that brilliance which enters the sun, and illumines 
the whole earth, and which is in the moon and in fire, is of me. 
And I enter the ground, and support all living things by my 

rigour .I nourish all herbs. I enter the heart of 

each one, and from me come memory, knowledge, and reason. 

. . . . Two spirits exist in this world—the divisible and the in¬ 
divisible. The divisible is every living being. The indivisible 
is that which, pervades all. But there is another—the highest 

1 The poet seems to fee] that to de¬ 
stroy interest iii life is as difficult as to 
destroy the roots of the sacred fig-tree, 
which grow aa freely upward as down* 
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spirit.the Supreme Soul, which, as the imperishable 

master, penetrates and sustains the triple world. Since I sur¬ 
pass the divisible, and am higher also than the indivisible, I am, 
therefore, celebrated in the world and in the Yedas as the 
highest person (Purusha) .” 

Krishna finishes this discourse by saying that a man who 
knows this science will be wise, and do his duty. 

In Chapter XVI. Krishna enumerates the virtues of him who 
is bom to the lot of the Devas. These are “ fearlessness, puri¬ 
fication of his nature, continuance in devotion through spiritual 
knowledge, almsgiving, temperance and study; mortification, 
rectitude, harmlessness, truth, freedom from anger, indifference to 
the world, mental tranquillity, straightforwardness, benevolence 
towards all beings, modesty, gentleness, bashfulness, stability, 
energy, patience, resolution, purity, freedom from vindictiveness 
and from conceit.” Whilst the rices of a man bom to the lot 
of the Asuras are “ deceit, pride, and conceit, anger, abusiveness 
and ignorance.” He concludes thus : “ He who, neglecting the 
law of Holy Writ, lives after his own desires, attains neither 
perfection nor happiness, nor the highest walk. Let Holy Writ 
be therefore thy authority, in the determination of what should 
be done and what not. Knowing that works are proclaimed in 
the precepts of Holy Writ, thou shouldcst perform actions.” 

Chapter XVII. teaches that the “ faith of mortals may be 

good or bad.”. Mortal man, who is gifted with faith, 

attains the same nature “ as that on whom he reposes his faith. 
The good worship the gods, the bad the Yakshas and R&ksliasas.” 

. “ Those who practise severe self-mortification, not in 

accordance with Holy Writ, being full of hypocrisy and egot ism, 
and gifted with desires, passions, and headstrong will, torturing 
the collection of elementary parts which compose the bod} , 
without sense, and torturing me also, who exist in the inmost 
recesses of the body, are of an infernal tendency.” It is the 
same with sacrifice. Sacrifice, "performed in accordance with 
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divine law by those who do not look selfishly for its recompcnce, 
and who dispose their hearts to (the conviction) that it is right 

to sacrifice/*.is good. “ But know that that sacrifice 

which is offered by those who regard its recompence, and also 
for the sake of deceiving (by a false show of piety 
is bad. 

The chapter concludes with observations on Om, Tat , and 
Sat, the threefold designation of the Supreme Being. All 
sacrifices are commenced by pronouncing the word Om. Those 
who perform sacrifice, &c., in desiring final emancipation, with¬ 
out consideration of the reward of their actions, have the con¬ 
viction that the Deity is tat. The word sat is used in (reference 
to the) performance of a laudable action. A quiescent state of 
sacrifice, mortification, and almsgiving is called sat; also action 
on account of these (rites) is sat . But “ whatever sacrifice, 
almsgiving, or mollification is performed, and whatever action 
is done, without faith, is called asat. Nor is that (of any use) 
to us after death or in this life /* 1 

Chapter XVIII. concludes the poem, and gathers up the 
teaching of the whole with further explanations. In speaking 
of three kinds of pleasure, Krishna says : “ That which is first 
like poison, but in the end like ambrosia, is good pleasure, 
sprung from the serenity of one*s mind. Whatever is at first 
like ambrosia, .... but in the end like poison, is bad pleasure. 
And that, winch both at first and in its consequences, is a cause 
of bewilderment to the soul, arising from sleep, sloth, or care¬ 
lessness, is called indifferent pleasure. There is no nature on 
earth, or again among the gods in heaven, which is free from 
these three qualities.** * This being the case, a man is boru on 
earth a Br&hmana, Kshatriya, Vaisya, or Sudra, according to the 
qualities which predominate in his disposition. The character¬ 
istics of a Brfrhmana are, tranquillity, mortification, purity, 
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spiritual knowledge. A Kshatriya lias valour, glory, strength, 
firmness, ability in warfare, liberality, aiid a lordly character. 
A Vaisya is distinguished for agriculture, commerce, &c.; and for 
a Sudra, servitude is the peculiar office. It is then explained 
that a man “attains perfection” by being satisfied with his 
“own office,” and worshipping “Him from whom all things 
have their origin, and by whom all this universe is created.” 

The necessity of performing the duties specially appointed is 
strongly enforced. “ Better to perform one's own duty, though 
it be devoid of excellence, than (to perform) another's duty well. 
He who fulfils the office obligated by his own nature does not 
incur sin. One should not reject the duty to which one is 
born, even if it be associated with error, for all (human) under¬ 
takings are involved in error, as fire is by smoke.” 

In conclusion, Krishna says again : “ Place thy affections on 
me, w orship me, sacrifice to me, and reverence me. Thus thou 
wilt come to me. I declare the truth to thee. Thou must not 
reveal this (doctrine) to one who does not practise mortification, 
nor to one who does not worship at any time, nor to one who 
does not care to hear it, nor to one who reviles me. Hast thou 
heard all this, O son of Pritha! with thoughts fixed on this 
only ? Is the delusion of ignorance dispersed for thee, O de- 
spiser of wealth ?” 

Arjuna replies: “My delusion is destroyed; and by thy 
favour, Divine One! 1 have recovered my senses; I remain free 
from doubt, and w ill do thy bidding.” 

The following extract will show the impression winch the 
Bhagavad-GM made on one of the deepest thinkers of our gene¬ 
ration. 1 The author had been speaking of God's communica¬ 
tions,” through conscience, to the mind of man, and then con¬ 
tinues: “There is another contact of God with man's mental 
being, presenting facts, anticipations, propositions, even words 
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to the mincl.Thus was Job taught, not of the chosen 

seed, nor possessed of a code of revelation in words. God met 
his soul's need, when the struggles of his conscience and his 
whole spiritual being had laid bare to its depth his mind, with 
all its vast riches and its deep poverty: God met him directly, 
and left his history also for our instruction. What occurred in 
his instance, peculiar probably in degree, was surely not in kind 
unexampled. The ancient Indian who wrote” (in Wilkins' 
translation) 1 “ that God is the gift of charity, God is the offer¬ 
ing, God is the fire of the altar, by God the^ sacrifice is per¬ 
formed, and God is to be obtained by him who makes God alone 
the object of his work, was one who had experienced some¬ 
what of what Job had experienced or learned from one who 
had." 2 

That the author of the Bhagavad-Gita was not w r holly igno¬ 
rant of the working of God's spirit on the soul of man, as re¬ 
lated in the Book of Job, is shown by the sequel of his poem. 
So soon as Arjuna understands that Krishna is the supreme 
universal spirit, he desires, if possible, to behold him in his 
sovereign form. Krishna complies, as related in chapter XI. 
The tremendous apparition shakes the heart of Arjuna with awe. 
Krishna mercifully resumes his usual shape, and gives further 
instruction in divine mysteries r and human deities. Arjuna 
surrenders. He does not say with Job, u I have heard of thee 
by the hearing of the ear : but now mine eye scetli thee, where¬ 
fore I abhor myself, and repent in dust and ashes." But he 
says, “ My delusion is destroyed; I remaiu free from doubt; I 
will do thy bidding.” 




s Bhagavad-gittl, translated by C. 
Wilkine, ch. xi. p. 54. 

* Discourse on Revelation, by the late 
Alexander J. Scott, M.A., Professor of 


Logic in Owen’s College, Manchester. 
See vol. • Discourses, published by Mac¬ 
millan, 18G6, p. 50. 
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Krishna trampling on a snake.—V ishnu Pubana. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
The Puranas. 


Fur an as about ninth century, a.d. —Ancient legends modernized and exaggerated . 
—Sanctity of placesSpecial gods.—Bhakti faith.—Interesting remarks by 
Burnouf. 


In opening the Pur Anas, we feel that we have entered upon a 
new era of Hindu spiritual life. The Vedas and the Darsanns 
are not refuted or discarded, but they are stored away. They 
are treated as venerable title-deeds, to be consulted by the learned 
few, whilst the daily needs of the nation are supplied by Puranas. 

But although Puranas come before us as modernized repre¬ 
sentations of ancient doctrine, the literal meaning of the word 
purdna is “old.” Pur Anas profess to teach that which is old; 
but in fact, they give one the impression that the Hindu power 
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of thought had become old and had lost its former vigour, 
feels tempted to say with the poet— 
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“ Tis the old age of day raethinks, or haply 
’Tis the infancy of night.” 1 


But it is old age without added wisdom, and night without 
stars. We feel conscious of a break in the hitherto continuous 
stream of Hindu spiritual thought. This break may, we believe, 
be attributed to the disturbance caused in India by Buddhism. 
But the peculiarities of that important movement, and the in¬ 
fluence it exerted for about a thousand years, must for the pre¬ 
sent be passed aside. The Puranas, although affecting antiquity, 
are not supposed to be older than the ninth century, a.d., and 
many of them are probably not so old. 2 They all refer to older 
sources, and have the appearance of being all constructed accord¬ 
ing to some ancient model, now lost. 

The names of the Puranas are as follows :—the Brahma, 
Padma, Bralimanda, Agni, Vishnu, Garuda, Brahmavaivartta, 
Siva, Linga, Naradiya, Skanda, Markandeya, Bliavishya, Mat- 
sya, V&r&ha, Kurma, Vamana, and Bhagavata. 

They are, in reference to religion, sectarian works, expressing 
the beliefs and aspirations of the worshippers of Vishnu, Siva, &c. 

Philosophically, they blend Sankhya doctrine with that of the 
V edanta. 

Practically, they were intended as a code of ritual, and, to a. 
certain extent, as a summary of law. 

They are written in verse with a view to public recitation at 
great festivals, “as vehicles for conveying such instruction as 
the people might be presumed to require.” They all begin alike 
with a cosmogony which merges into genealogies of the gods, 
and this is followed by a history of the sacred place to which the 


1 Alford’s Poems. krit ” by Dr. Rost. Burnouf s Intro. 

3 II. II. Wilson’s works, vol. ii. p. to Bh&gavata PuiAna. 
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Purana is specially dedicated. Thus, in the Brahma-Purana we 
find chapters describing the sanctity of Utkala or Orissa/ and 
legends of the god Siva retiring to these woods after his cele¬ 
brated encounters with the legendary Dakslia,—a fact memo¬ 
rialised by a venerable fimra, or mango tree, from which the 
wood derived its name, ekfimra-kanana, generally called Siva’s 
wood. Adjoining the wood is a pool or tank, sacred to Vishnu, 
who is said himself to have given leave for the erection of a temple 
to Siva; and the great ruined city of Bhuvaneswara (or Bobanes- 
wara) is supposed to have arisen in consequence. Mr. Fergusson, 
however, strongly suspects that originally these buildings bore 
the chakra and other insignia of Vishnu; and if this be the case, 
the Brahma-Pur Ana was not written until the worship of Vishnu 
had given way to that of Siva. These remarkable temples were 
erected by Yayati Kesari, and his successor, Lalita Indra, be¬ 
tween the years a.d. 473 and G57. 2 

A second sacred place in Orissa (or Utkala) is the Black 
Pagoda. Stories about this temple, at which the sun was wor¬ 
shipped, are related, and also wonderful legends, intended to 
account for the downfall of its great steeple-like Vim Ana. The 
simple facts appear to be, that the temple was built by Baja 
Langora Narsinh Deo, a.d. 1241; that the great mass of the 
Vimiina W'as too heavy for its marshy foundation; and that its 
priests abandoned its ruins, and its marshes, and its sun-worship, 
and transferred themselves and their worship to the more healthy 
temple winch had been raised to Vishnu as Jagann&th, at Puri, 
a. n. 1198. 

Of the Padma-Purana, Professor Wilson says, that it is very 
long and not very ancient, some portions not older than the 
fifteenth century. As is usual in Puranas, the first subject dis¬ 
cussed is, “ bow the universe is framedand as is also usual 


1 Orissa is the narrow blip of country 
bounded to the south by the river Goda- 


very, and to the north by the Bay of 
Bengal. 

u Fergusson, Hindu Architecture. 
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in the Puranas, the process described is that of the Sankhya 
philosophy, “ from the eternal Pradliana proceed successively 
Mahat, Ahankara, the senses, the rudimentai elements, and the 
gross elements; to which is superadded the egg of creation, as 
in Maim.” 

Brahma, or the neuter form of Brahma, takes the form of 
Purusha, and gives to nature the germ of activity. It is peculiar 
to this Purana to make the neuter, Brahma, the same as the 
masculine, Brahma, which is, in fact, making the instrument of 
creation the same as the first cause. To use the words of Pro¬ 
fessor Wilson: “ The primeval, excellent, beneficent, and supreme 
Brahma, in the form of Bralimfi and the rest, is the creation and 
the creator, preserves and is preserved, devours and is devoured; 
the first immaterial cause being, as is common in the pantheism 
of the Puranas, also the material cause and substance of the 
universe.” 1 

Many legends are then related to account for the holiness of 
certain places, such as Pushkara, or Pokhar Lake, near Ajmir. 
This spot still retains its sanctity, and is celebrated by the late 
Colonel Tod “ as the most sacred lake in India.” 2 Some of the 
legends given are peculiar to the Padma Pur&na, others belong 
to the general body of Hindu tradition, but are here forced into 
connection with the sanctity of Pushkara. After these stories, 
some of which are very puerile, an explanation is given of Vratas, 
or acts of devotion and self-denial required on special occasions. 
The duty of giving alms to those who beg is illustrated by the 




1 H. H. Wilson’s worts, vol. iii. p. 24. 

8 Colonel Tod gives a lovely view of 
the Lake of Pushkar, as sketched hy his 
friend and cousin, Captain Waugh. He 
describes it as excavated by an old raiuh 
of Mundora. After crossing the Saras- 
wati he found the sand drifted from the 
plains by the currents of air, forming a 
complete bar to the mouth of the valley. 
“The summits of the mountains to the 
left were sparkling with n devp rose- 
coloured quartz,” The lake is sur¬ 


rounded by a great variety of arcliitec- 
ture. “ Every Hindu family,” the colo¬ 
nel says, “ had its niche here, for the 
purposes of devotional pursuits, when 
they could abstract themselves from 
mundane affairs. The most conspicu¬ 
ous are those erected by Raja Maun, 
of Jciporc; Aldya Bhyo, the Holkar 
Queen; Jowai- Mull, of Bhurfcpore; 
and Bhye Sing, of Marwar.”—Tod’s 
Anunls of Rajasthan, vol. i. pp. 773—4. 
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punishment of Sveta, a king who was- condemned to gnaw his 
own bones after death, as a penance for neglecting to distribute 
food in charity whilst he lived. 

Further on we find an account of the creation in the Padma 
Kalpa (or Padma age of the world). Narayana (identified with 
Vishnu) was subject to periodical states of sleep. Markandeya 
Muni then, by desire of the deity, entered the celestial body of 
Narayana, and therein beheld an epitome of all that exists. This 
story occurs in several Pur&nas, and is told at length in that called 
the Markandeya-Purana. Brahma then became manifest from 
a golden lotus, and created the world and its divisions out of the 
several parts of the lotus, from which circumstance this period of 
creation is called the Padma Kalpa. 1 

The Bhumi-Khanda, which is the second division of the 
Padma-Purftna, opens with a question put by the Bisliis to the 
Bard, or Suta, as to how it happened that Prahlada, a Daitya, 
and natural enemy of the gods, could have been inspired with 
that devotion for Vishnu which led to his being finally united 
with that deity. It is explained that he was formerly the son 
of a pious Brahman at Dvaraka. Being anxious to obtain 
union after death with Vishnu, he withdrew to Salagrama- 
Kslietra, and entered into contemplation; for “The imperish¬ 
able state is not obtained by sacrifice, by penance, by abstract 
meditation, or by holy knowledge, but by thinking upon 
Vishnu.” But whilst he was endeavouring to “ enter the state 
of Vishnu by the road of profound mental identification,” an 
alarm was spread through the hermitage that the Daityas were 
coming. Then the unfortunate worshipper had all his thoughts 
distracted, fear of the god's enemies entered his mind, and, 
dying whilst under these apprehensions, he was born again as a 
member of that race. 

A discussion then commences on questions not only of the 


1 H. H. Wilson’s Works, vol. iii. pp. 27, 30. 
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merits of Tirtlias, but as to what are Tirtlias. Not only are 
holy places Tirthas, but also a parent is a Tirtha, a Guru, and 
sometimes a wife. 1 

A story is introduced of a king named Yayati, wliicli occurs 
also in the Mahabharata and in several of the Pur anas, but is 
accompanied in this place by additional matter. The king is 
invited by Indra to visit him, and is driven to heaven in Indra's 
chariot. On the way, a philosophical conversation takes place 
between the king and Indra's charioteer, named Mhtali. They 
discuss the imperfection of all corporeal existence and the in¬ 
complete felicity of every condition of life. Even the gods, it is 
said, are affected with disease, subject to death, disgraced by 
passions, and liable therefore to misery. The proper cure or 
prevention is the worship of Siva or Yislinu, “ between whom 
there is no difference ; they are but one, as is the case indeed 
with Brahmfi also; for Brahma, Vishnu, and Maheswara (Siva) 
are one form, though three gods ; there is no difference between 
the three; the difference is that of attributes alone.” The 
result of the conversation is, that the king returns to earth, and 
by his virtuous administration, renders all his subjects exempt 
from passion and decay. And then the discourse returns to the 
subject of Tirtlias. 

Kunjara, an old parrot, tells stories to his four sons, the moral 
of which is the good effect of venerating holy men, and medi¬ 
tating upon Vishnu, The subject of Tirthas continues to the 
end of the 127th chapter. 2 

At this point the compiler seems to have recollected that this 
part of the Padma-Pur&na was called Bhumi-Khanda, and Suta 
is therefore requested to give a description of the earth. “ In 
reply, lie repeats an account attributed to the great serpent 
Sesha, and related by him to Vatsy&yana and other sages 
assembled at the coronation of V&suki as king of the serpent 


1 H. II. Wilson’s Works, vol. iii. p. 35. 


2 Ibid, vol. iii. pp, 3ti, 37, 39. 
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lace, in which the seven Dwipas, or insular zones, that form the 
earth, and the Lokaloka mountain which surrounds the whole, 
are described in the usual manner.” 1 

The Swarga-Khanda is the third division of this Purana. It 
carries on the conversation between the serpent king Seslia and 
the Munis or llishis. Stories from the Mah&bMrata and Efimli- 
yana are freely related with modifications, and others are intro¬ 
duced which are unknown to those poems; as, “the generosity' 
of king Sivi in offering his own flesh to rescue a pigeon from 
the gripe of a hawk, the birds being, in fact, Indra and Agni, 
who had assumed these shapes to put the benevolence of Sivi to 
tlie test.” 

On another occasion, Narada visits a king, and explains to 
him the respective obligations of the four castes, and the duties 
of the different Asramas, or periods of life. 

Under the last order, or Asrama, he expounds the nature of 
loga, practical and speculative. Daily observances, or Sadft- 
ch&ras, are detailed, worship being addressed, of course, to 
Vishnu and the types of him, the principal of which is the Sfda- 
griima stone. Merely to drink water, in which this stone lias 
been immersed, is said to secure “ emancipation during life, and 
the being united with Vishnu after death.” The efficacy of sec- 
tarial marks is also dwelt upon, 

Tlie Patala-Khanda, which is the 4th division, continues the 
conversation with the serpent king, and describes the different 
legions of Patala, his kingdom. Numerous legends are given of 
individuals who figure in the heroic poems, some of which “ arc 
told exactly in the same manner as in tlie Raghu-Vansa,” which 
is a much more modern poem than the Mahabharata, the style 
less poetical, but the words frequently the same. 2 

In the Uttara-Khauda, or last division, a number of commu¬ 
nications arc made to king Dilipa about nymphs and demons. 


1 II. II. Wilson’s Works, voL iii. p. 42. 


2 Ibid, vol. iii. pp. 41— 4 . 7 . 
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heavens and hells. Historically the most notable is that Chitra- 
sena, a pious king of Dravida, listened unluckily to the teaching 
of some Saiva ascetics, and the Raja and all his people being 
converted, demolished the temple of Vishnu, and threw his 
images into the sea. When the king died, he went to a place 
of jiunishment, and was bom again as a Pisaclia. 

Dilipa is instructed to precede the ceremony of Dikshfi by 
stamping the conch and discus of Vishnu with a hot iron on the 
arms, to make streaks of red and white clay and chalk on the 
forehead, and to make silent prayer with the help of a rosary of 
Tnlasi seeds, &c. And on another 1 occasion Dilipa is made to 
express a desire to know the Bliagavad-Gita. The holiness of 
this composition of Vyasa is then described, and legends are 
related of individuals who were purified from sin, or released 
from future existence, by hearing or reading one or two of the 
sections of the Git&, beginning with the first, and proceeding 
regularly in succession to the last.” * 

Two chapters treat on the unlawfulness of taking away life,— 
Durg& explaining (or confessing) that her sanguinary deeds had 
been caused by M&ya, or Illusion. 

Pains are taken to describe Bhakti, or faith in Vishnu, and 
the various modes by wliich he should be adored, and dwelling 
on the great merit which accrues from washing with water in 
which a Salagr&ma stone has been immersed. Amongst the 
efficacious means of obtaining filial emancipation is the gift of 
lighted lamps. The eleventh day of the moon's wane is espe¬ 
cially appropriate, and “ the merit is great even if the lights be 
lighted for the purpose of gambling at night in any place dedi¬ 
cated to \ i^hnu. On certain nights, lamps should be lighted 
“ in houses, gaidens, cow-sheds, meetings of public roads, and 
holy places; and families are to keep awake through the night, 
and pass it in diversion.” 


H. H. Wilson’s Works, voi. iii. pp. 56, 57. * Ibid, vol. iii. pp . 62, 64, 65. 
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Stories are told of Vishnu's being in love with a variety of 
persons and of plants which appeared in female forms, to divert 
his affections from the wife of Jalandhara. Amongst these plants 
was the Tulasi, ever since held sacred. 

Of the Agni-Purana, Professor Wilson observes that it shows 
signs of having been composed before the Mohammedans had 
settled in India; before there was any wide separation between 
the followers of Siva and the followers of Vishnu; and before 
Vishnu had begun to be worshipped as Krishna the infant, or 
Krishna the cow-herd. Some subjects in this Purfma, as “ Polity, 
or the Art of Government/' are treated with more than usual 
interest; and Professor Wilson notes the sections on archery and 
the shape of weapons as preserving the memory and phraseology 
of former regal and martial usages. The chapters on law and 
judicature he finds literally the same as the text of the Mita- 
kshara. What is said on medicine is taken from Susruta, and 
for poetry and rhetoric Pingala is cited. At the conclusion a 
grammar is given, leaving out the verbs; its system is that of 
Pfinini. 

Passing over the Brahma-Vaivartta, we come to the Vislmu- 
Puriina, which Wilson places the fifth upon his list. This is, of 
course, intended for the glorification of Vishnu, who is through¬ 
out identified with Brahma, or, rather, with Parama-Brahma. 2 

The fourth section contains genealogies of the Kanwa princes 
of Benares, and of ancient dynasties of kings who lived previous 
to the Kali age. In this portion of the w r ork we find well-told 
amusing stories of Krishna, who was bom amongst the Yadus 
living at Dwtirakfi, in Guzerat. The fifth book gives a separate 
and distinct history of Kristina,—of his infancy amongst the 
cow-herds on the river Jumna—of his supernatural strength, 
which enabled him to upset a waggon in childish sport—and, 
further, of his frolics and adventures amongst the milk-maids so 
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soon as lie was grown to manhood; and, lastly, come dark 
pictures of war, which end in the destruction of the whole 
\ adava tribe, and in Krishna’s being shot by accident, and 
going to heaven. 1 

The last book of this Pur ana has a more religious character; 
it expatiates on the miseries of human life, “ and directs man¬ 
kind to the only remedy for them—faith in Vishnu as the 
Supreme.” 2 The following are specimens of the manner in 
which Vishnu is addressed in this work by devout worshippers: 

4 ‘ Glory to him who is one with true knowledge, who is inscrutable, 
and through whom, seated in his heart, the Yogin crosses the wide ex¬ 
panse of worldly ignorance and illusion 1 I put my trust in that un¬ 
born, eternal Hari, by meditation on whom man becomes tlie repository 
of all good things.” 

“ Salutation to thee, who art uniform and manifold !.Salu¬ 
tation to thee, who art truth and the essence of oblations .Salu¬ 

tation to thee, whose nature is unknown, who art beyond primeval 
matter, who existed in five forms, as one with the faculties, with 
matter, with the living soul, with supreme spirit ! Show favour to me, 
whether addressed as Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, or the like. I adore thee, 
whose nature is indescribable, whose purposes are inscrutable, whose 
name even is unknown, for the attributes of kind or appellation are not 

applicable to thee . But as the accomplishment of our objects 

cannot be obtained, except through some specific form, thou art termed 

by us Krishna, Achyuta, Ananta, or Vishnu . - To him who is 

one with true knowledge, who is and is not perceptible, I bow. Glory 
be to him, the lord Vasudeva! ” 


Professor Wilson's concluding remark on the Vishnu-Pnrdna 
is, that it is “ a seetariai work, but of a much more sober 
character than such works, generally possess, and. appropriates 
to legend and panegyric a comparatively insignificant portion of 
its contents.” The fourth book he regards “ as a valuable 

* H. U. Wilson, Vishnu Parana, | 3 II. U. Wilson’s Works, vol. iii 

2 nd edition, with notes by Dr. P. Hall, j p. 138. 
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epitome of the ancient liistory of the* Hindus.” The date he 
thinks, for various reasons, must bo as low as the middle of the 
tenth century. 1 

The BMgavata is another Purana dedicated to the worship of 
Vishnu, here called Bhagavat. It has within the last twenty 
years become known to European scholars through the transla¬ 
tion of M. Burnouf. In 1838, when 'Wilson wrote his article 
on Puninas in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, no 
Pur&na had been translated, and these works were difficult of 
access even in India ; but “ since that time, Wilson's translation 
of the Vishim-Pur&na. with valuable notes, and Burnouf's trans¬ 
lation of the greater part of the Bliagavata-Puraiia have ap¬ 
peared in Europe j and in India at least four editions of the 
Bh&gavata have been published.” 2 The form of the Bh&gavata 
is similar to that of the Puranas already noticed. The Risliis 
are assembled in the forest of Namuchi, and converse with Suta 
(or the bal’d), and Suta's poetical reports of these conversations 
constitute the Purana. It is believed to be the composition of a 
celebrated grammarian named Vopadeva, who flourished in the 
twelfth century. M. Burnouf's translation is preceded by a 
very interesting preface, in which this work is compared with 
the great poems which it, in a measure, resembles. The style 
of the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, M. Burnouf considers 
to be the style of the epopee—simple, animated, broad, and 
often sublime ; whereas the style of the Bhagavata is laboured 
and exaggerated, shoving considerable variety and high colour¬ 
ing, but exhibiting more warmth than depth. Exception is, 
however, made in favour of passages in which the author ex¬ 
presses his own experience and faith whilst celebrating that ot 
his hero. The subject is Vishnu, but especially Vishnu living 
on earth as Krishna, whilst lie is, at the same timo, identified 


1 Wilson’s Works, vol. iii. pp. 138, 
139. 


2 Wilson’s Works, vol. iii. p. 2, note 
by Dr. Rost. 
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with the abstract idea of Deity. Vishnu is the Purusha and 
Hirangayarbha of the Vedas, the Iswara of the Upanishads, the 
inspirer of the Maliilbliarata, the spirit of the S&nkliya doctrine. 
The habit of finding points of union between diverse objects is 
indeed carried to such excess as to cause much confusion. But 
M. Burnouf observes that each picture or episode taken singly 
will reward attention. The whole Purana may be regarded as a 
collection of hymns, philosophic fragments and legends. 1 

This mingling of metaphysics with legend and poetry is charac¬ 
teristic of Sanskrit literature. But as the philosophic poet soars 
into those lofty regions of mental activity, in which it is no more 
possible for man to maintain spiritual life than it is for him to 
breathe on the highest summit of the Himalaya, the result is, 
that reality is lost. M. Burnouf feels, however, deeply interested 
in the fact, that a people should exist, and should for so long 
have been existing, to whom such compositions as the BMgavata 
serve as mental nourishment. He expresses amazement that 
a nation, rich in spiritual gifts, and endowed with peculiar saga¬ 
city and penetration, should devote all their faculties to the 
examining of questions which cannot be solved, and who never 
feel roused to full consciousness of power unless the object pro¬ 
posed be unattainable. He goes on to observe, that all history 
shows that the first use which man makes of his intelligence is 
to speculate on the incomprehensible, and to suppose that he can 
explain everything whilst yet he knows nothing. 2 "But/" lie says, 
“ the most celebrated nations of antiquity quickly gave up such 
sterile attempts, and directed their attention practically to objects 
bearing on humanity. They abandoned to a few enthusiasts that 
mental speculation which will ever be the glory of human thought, 
because they discovered that it was incapable of maintaining the 
life of communities of men. But India never steadily entered 
on a practical course; she placed herself under the tutelage of a 


Burnouf, Preface, vol. i. p. 134. 
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never-ending succession of Bishis and poets, who fed her with 
tales of gods until she cared nothing for histories of men; and 
the result has been, that this great India has never cared to 
know her own past history, or to transmit records of the present 
to posterity.” 

In the Bhagavata, the assembled Bishis, calling upon Suta (or 
the bard) to give information on the usual divine subjects, he 
begins with Bhagavat, which means Vislrnu, Ilari, or N&rayana, 
by the appellation of Bhagavat. 

Suta praises the Bishis for enquiring about this Being who 
gives the soul repose, and tells them that when Devotion takes 
Bhagavat for its object, detachment from desire is quickly effected. 
Whereas the strictest observance of duty, which results not in 
devotion to Vishnu, is lost labour. 1 Pleasure, or even truth, 
which ends in this life, has no real value; but when the wise 
attain that knowledge which excludes duality, some recognise it 
as Brahma, others recognise it as Param&tman, whilst the persons 
now assembled perceive it to be Bhagavat. And if they have 
indeed attained this knowledge, they recognise Bhagavat as the 
Supreme Spirit to be dwelling within their own individual spirits. 
The worship of Hari (Bhagavat or Vishnu) is, therefore, the 
strict duty of every condition and class of men. Meditation, of 
which Vishnu is the object, is like a sword cutting the cords 
which enchain a man in self-consciousness. Vishnu, as Krishna, 
descends into the hearts of men who recite his actious, and expels 
evil inclinations. And the man who is free from evil inclinations 
and worships at holy places, acquires bhakti , or inextinguishable 
faith; and his heart, resisting the attacks of desire, cupidity, 
and other vices, reposes in tranquillity on the bosom of Good¬ 
ness. 

The main purpose of the BhAgavata-Purftna is to show that 
Bhagavat or Vishnu is the Supreme Being, manifested under many 
forms. 


1 Burnouf, BhAgavata Purina, vol. i., book ii. pp, 1—13. 
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“ As it is one and the same fire which shines wherever wood is kindled, 
so the Spirit of the Universe is one, although manifested in every sepa¬ 
rate creature, 

“ Creator of worlds, he preserves them by the aid of Goodness, loving 
to assume, in the sports of his incarnations, the form of god, or man, or 
animal.” 1 

In Book III. Vishnu is described in accordance with modern 
Hindu representations. He sleeps for ages, on a couch formed 
by the king of serpents. At length the subtile molecules of 
elements absorbed within his substance are evolved through the 
stalk of a lotus. ‘Within the flower Brahma appeared as Creator. 
He sits in the centre of the lotus flower, and, looking to all 
quarters, he takes four faces, corresponding with the four quarters 
of the horizon. Feeling compassion for men, he permits them 
to see the lotus-mark on his feet. His garment is yellow, like 
filaments of the kadamba flower. He weal’s a necklace and 
bracelets of infinite price. He is Bhagavat, an epitome of that 
which moves and of that which movetli not. 2 

In the nintli chapter, the hymn which Brahma chanted is 
recited. It sets forth that all fear and distress, whether caused 
by family or friends, or by desire or cupidity, or by such erroneous 
notions as cause a man to say, “this is mine;” all such evils will 
endure until the w T orld seeks relief at the feet of Bhagavat. 

The closing words are : 

“ Adoration to Bhagavat, who is that tree of tho world from which 
issued three stems: one to create, one to preserve, and one to destroy the 
universe.” 3 

These slight sketches will suffice to show that Pur&nas are in 
truth a recast of older works with additions adapted to later 
times, and that they are intended to answer the same purpose 
as the great poems, which also were epitomes of knowledge re- 

1 Burnout, Bh&g&rata-I.hir&ua, book j 
ii. | 
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2 Ibid, vol. i. p. 363. 
y Ibid, vol. L p. 365. 
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hearsed on public occasions for tlie instruction of society. Every 
Hindu knows something of the Puranas, but even many Pandits 
know them but imperfectly; and as they are voluminous, and 
eighteen in number, passages from the BMgavata and the 
Vishnu are usually selected. “ Most Brahmans,” says Professor 
Wilson, “who pretend to scholarship are acquainted with two 
or more of them (the Puranas); and particular sections, as the 
Devi-M&Mtmya, are amongst the most popular works in the 
Sanskrit language. Prayers from them have been copiously in¬ 
troduced into all the breviaries; observances of feasts and fasts 
are regulated by them; temples, and towns, and mountains and 
rivers, to which pilgrimages are made, owe their sanctity to 
legends for which the Puranas, or the Mahatmyas, (works 
asserted, often untruly, to be sections of them), are the only 
authorities; and texts quoted from them have validity in civil as 
well as religious law.” 1 

The Puranas must, therefore, command the interest of all those 
who desire to know the sources from which the majority of even 
good, learned, and religious men in India derive religious doc¬ 
trine. 

Of the Tantras we should hesitate to treat, for Professor Wil¬ 
son speaks of the “mystical and debasing rites,”— “founded 
upon the class of works called Tantras,” and says that the latter 
exercise “ a most baneful influence upon the manners and prin¬ 
ciples of the Hindus.” 8 Yet the knowledge which Sanskrit 
scholars in general possess of these works is still very limited, 
and we may hope, therefore, that there are exceptions to those 
which Wilson had in his mind when passing this severe judg¬ 
ment ; but, in a general way, it would appear that, whilst the 
Puranas are handbooks or compendiums used by the more 
educated, the Tantras are compendiums patronized by the less 
respectable members of Hindu society. 


1 Oxford Lectures, p. 25 (Works, vol. ii. p. f>8). 
* Ibid, p. 39 (Works, vol. ii. p. 84). 
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<f Show me, O Krishna, thy other forrg, with thy tiara, thy staff, and tliy discus 
in thy hand."—B hagavad-G-ita, Chapter xt. 


CHAPTER XIY. 

RELIGIOUS SECTS. 


Religious sects coeval with JPurdnas .— Vishnu and Siva developed out of epithets 
in Vedas ami epics .— Vishnu as Krishna. — Rdmdnuja . — Monasteries . — Vishnu - 
worship debased.-— Rdba Copula .— Vail abhdchdrgas. ■ Other sects. — Shaktifaith. 
— Kalir. — Ndnak. — Tukd.—Siva sects. — Dandins,self denying.—Sankara Achd- 

ryas . — Vedunia doctrine joined with Yoga. — Debased sects .— Charwdkas. _ 

Durgd-Ptijd .— Gods Kama , Ganesa, Smalt-pox, dfc. } not philosophic , local. 


Sects arose simultaneously with the Piminas, each sect, like 
each Parana, being devoted to the worship of some popular form 
of one of the chief deities. This is shown as much by ancient 
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architecture as by written works; the one and the other equally 
indicating, that after Vedic worship and Buddhism disappeared, 
religion in India was represented by manifestations of Vishnu 
and manifestations of Siva. At first these gods were regarded 
as allies, though not as equals, but gradually they became fierce 
rivals; that is, the worshippers of the one cherished fierce enmity 
against the worshippers of the other. 

Both Vishnu and Siva were, in a manner, elaborated out of 
gods (or personified epithets) met with in the Rig-Veda, and a 
certain resemblance may be detected between the faint tracing 
in the Veda and the developed god in the Purana. In the Rig- 
Veda, Vishnu is the “ wide-stepping.” 1 His steps make room 
in the sky. When Indra is about to slay Vrittra, lie says, 
“ Friend Vishnu, do thou stride widely.” 2 And when wanting 
room for his thunderbolt, he says again, “ Friend Vishnu, stride 
vastly; sky, give room for the thunderbolt to strike; let us slay 
Vrittra and let loose the waters.” 3 Vishnu is celebrated for 
having strode over this universe, making three steps; “in three 
places he planted his step,” 4 which is explained by the Hindu 
commentator as meaning that Vishnu was the sun, who planted 
one foot at rising, another on the meridian sky, and a third on 
the hill at setting. “ Vishnu, the unconquerable preserver,” is 
another epithet applied in the hymns to Vishnu. “ Sages con¬ 
stantly behold,” says another Rishi, “that highest position of 
Vishnu, like an eye fixed in the sky.” 5 

In the two great heroic poems Vishnu still bears this cheerful, 
friendly character, the difference being, that in the Rfimayana he 
is represented by Rfima, and in the Mahfibharata by the warrior 
Krishna. Mauy years ago, Professor Lassen observed, that it is 
only “in certain sections, which have been added for the purpose 
of enforcing their divine character,” that Krishna is made to be ar 


1 Muir, Orig. Sanskrit T., vol. iv. pp. 
68 , 64, 59. 

* R.V. iv. 18, II. 


a Rig-Veda, viii. 89,12. 

4 Ibid, i. 22, 17. 

5 Ibid, i. 22, 18, 20. 
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tlie character of Vishnu; and lie observes further, on “ tlie un¬ 
skilful manner in which these passages are often introduced, . . . 
how loosely connected with the rest of the narrative, and how 
unnecessary they are for its progress.” “ Tlie ascription to indi¬ 
vidual and personal deities of the attributes of the one universal 
and spiritual Supreme Being, is an indication,” Professor Wilson 
observes, “of a later date than the Yedas, certainly, and apparently 
also than the Ramayana, where Rama, although an incarnation 
of Vishnu, commonly appears in his human character alone.” 1 

Altogether, it seems probable that the establishment of an 
elaborate Yishnu-worship was coeval with the Pur an as, but the 
interpolated passages in the poems act like the shadows which 
foretell coming events; and in the Ramayana, record is made of 
a trial of strength between Vishnu and Siva. The gods requested 
Brahma to find out which were the stronger. For this purpose 
Brahm& created enmity between the two. A great and terrible 
fight ensued : each was eager to conquer the other. “ Siva’s 
bow of dreadful power was then relaxed, and the three-eyed 
MaMdeva was arrested by a muttering. These two eminent 
deities being entreated by the assembled gods, Rishis, and Clia- 
ranas, then became pacified. Seeing that the bow of Siva had 
been relaxed by the prowess of Vishnu, the gods and Rishis 
esteemed Vishnu to be superior.” 2 But the passage indicates 
that Vishnu-worship was not yet well established. 

Neither does architecture afford proof of an early date to 
Vishnu-worship; for we learn from Mr. Fergusson that he has 
discovered no temples to Vishnu which can with certainty be 
attributed to an earlier date than the beginning of the seventh 
century, a.d.” 3 

! The above is cited from Mr. Muir’s i 2 Muir, Orig. Sanskrit T., vol. iv. p. 
translation of this passage, given at p. 147. 

142, vol. iv., of his Original Sanskrit 3 Handbook of Architecture, vol. i. 
Texts. In a note Mr. Muir cjuotes the ; p. 168. 
same opinion given by Wilson in the 
prefaeo to his Viehnu-PnrAna, p. ix. 
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The temples at Orissa are among the most ancient of Hindu 
buildings, and those now devoted to Siva show signs of having 
originally borne the shell shield and club, which are the insignia 
of Vishnu. The great mass of buildings in that religious region 
were obviously erected in honour of Vishnu; and on each side 
the doorway of every house in the celebrated city of Bhuvanes- 
wara there is a kind of little altar, about two or three feet high, 
shaped like a temple, the top of which is hollowed out and filled 
with earth to hold the tulsi plant. The oldest of these temples 
was built a.d. 657. 1 


1 


VISHNU-WORSHIP OLDER. 



Siva, with eight arms. From a sculptured niche on tho exterior of the Temple at 
13arolli.— Tod’s Rajasthan, vol. ii. p. 707. 


If, now, in like manner we endeavour to trace Siva from small 


1 “ In upper India all the old temples 
I know of have original !j born ded ; 
to Vishnu, though most of them are 
now appropriated to Siva; and 1 do 
not know of a single instance of a con¬ 
version tho other way ; and even the 
great temple of Bobimeswar (or Bhu- 
vaneawara) appears to hare undergone 


a similar conversion, though not having 
been allowed to enter it, I speak with 
less confidence regarding it.”.—Fergus- 
son, Tllustrat ious of the Aneient Archi¬ 
tecture of II in do s tan ; Introduction, p. 
8 . See also tho same work, p. 31. 

Forgusson, Handbook of Architec¬ 
ture, vol. i. p. 112. 
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beginnings in the Vedas, we discover him as Rudra. For the 
working out of this identification we must refer to Mr. Muir . 1 
Rudra means terrible, and is one and the same with fire and 
storm; and ugra, a Sanskrit word for terrible, is an epithet 
applied equally to Agni, Rudra, and Siva. Advancing from the 
Vedas to the epic poems, we find Siva a stem fanatic,—one who 
renounces earthly pleasure and strives to win heavenly power by 
self-inflicted pain. He is, as it were, the prototype of the ma¬ 
gicians of Europe who obtained spells by solitary vigil. In later 
times Siva is the philosophic god; his third eye is the eye of 
contemplation. His worship is grave and gloomy, and has never 
attracted the worship of the populace . 2 

The worship of Siva is, in upper India, far less popular than 
that of Vishnu. A few great temples, dedicated to this god, 
have been celebrated; that of Somnath, in Guzerat, being one, 
and that called Visweswara, in Benares, another. But Professor 
Wilson says, but little veneration is shown at these shrines. 
The worshipper first walks round the temple, keeping the right 
hand to it; he then enters the vestibule, and strikes two or three 
times upon the bell; “ then advances to the threshold of the 
shrine, presents his offering, which the officiating Brahman re¬ 
ceives, mutters inaudiblv a short prayer, accompanied with pros¬ 
tration.There is nothing like a religious sendee; and 

the rapid manner in which the whole is performed, the quick 
succession of worshippers, the gloomy aspect of the slirine, and 
the scattering about of water, oil, and faded flowers, inspire any¬ 
thing but feelings of reverence or devotion .” 3 

Professor Wilson is much struck with the absence of interest 
in Siva-worship; and he says, in his later Lecture given at Oxford, 


* Muir, Orig. Sans. T., vol. iv. ch. iii. 

- Wo find much variety in the repre¬ 
sentations made of Siva. In poems, lie 
is always said to bear the crescent-moon 
on his brow, and to be attended by his 
bull, Nandi. But the wood-cut. here 
given shows neither bull nor orescent- 


moon, nor the third eye. The elephant’s 
skin, which he wore as an ascetic, the 
necklace of skulls, the eup made from a 
skull, and the little drum, are very dis¬ 
tinct. 

3 Wilson’s works, vol. i. p. 189, and 
note. 
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1840, that in northern India temples to Siva are mean and 
little frequented, and the worship has no hold on popular affec¬ 
tion : it is not interwoven with the amusement of the people, 
nor must it be imagined that it offers any stimulus to impure 

passions.” . “ There are no secret rites, no mysterious 

orgies celebrated in its honour.” 1 

When we touch on the various sects of Siva-worsliippers in 
southern India, we shall find more prominence given to the wor¬ 
ship of this god; but in the presidency of Bengal it appears to 
have been from a remote period what it is now, “ the religion of 
the Brfthmans.” Sambhu is the name by which Siva is called 
in the dramas: and “ Sambhu,” 2 says Professor Wilson, “is 
declared by Manu to be the presiding deity of the Brahmanical 
order.” 3 

We now proceed to indicate some of the sects, into which the 
worshippers of Vishnu and Siva separated. 

Beginning with the Vaishnava sects, we find the most impor¬ 
tant to be the Bftmanujas, a sect founded by B&m&nuj a AcMrya, 
for the worship of Vishnu as Rama. This Vaishnava reformer 
lived about the middle of the twelfth century. Legend declares 
that he was an incarnation of the serpent Sesha, and that his 
chief companions were in like manner embodiments of the discus, 
mace, and lotus of Vishnu. He was born in the south of India, 
and lived there until he had composed his principal works. He 
then travelled, and disputed with those who professed adverse 
creeds, often reclaiming shrines from Siva, especially the cele¬ 
brated temple of Tripeti. After his travels he returned to his 
native country in the south, and when persecuted by the Cliola 
R&ji, took refuge with the Jain Sovereign of Mysore. 

Ramanuja founded numerous Maths, which are learned, con- 


1 Wilson, Oxford Lectures, reprinted 
in works, vol. i. p. 64. 

2 Wilson's works, vol- i. p. 191. 

3 “ Siva is tbe Adideva of tlic Brah¬ 


mans, Vishnu of the Kshaltriyai, Bralv 
mil of the Taisyas, and Ganesa of the 
S&dras.”—Wilson’s works, vol. i. p. 2, 
note. 
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ventual establishments, and instituted seventy-four Guruships 
(resembling professorships) amongst his followers. In addition 
to the temples appropriated to .Vishnu and his consort, and their 
several forms, including R&ma, Krishna, &c., it is the custom of 
the Ramanujas to set up images of metal or stone for daily wor¬ 
ship within their houses, which they decorate with sfilagram 
stones and tulasi plants. 1 

“ The most striking peculiarities in the practices of this sect 
are the individual preparation and scrupulous privacy of their 
meals : they must not eat in cotton garments, but having bathed, 
must put on woollen or silk. The teachers allow their select 
pupils to assist them, but in general all the Ramanujas cook for 
themselves; and should the meal during this process, or whilst 
they arc eating, attract even the looks of a stranger, the operation 
is instantly stopped, and the viands buried in the ground. A 
similar custom prevails amongst some other classes of Hindus, 
especially of the Rajput families, but is not carried to so prepos¬ 
terous an extent/'' 

Dr. Buchanan speaks fully of these people in his work on 
Mysore, and mentions their popular books written in the local 
dialect. 

The Ramanujas are not numerous in the north of India, where 
Rkmauand is better known. He was not an immediate succes¬ 
sor, but appears to have been one of the same school, and to 
have taught at the end of the fourteenth or the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, a.d. His disciples worship the Rdma (or 
Ramacliandra) of the Ramayana, and reverence also Sita, Laksh- 
man, and ITanumat, as being connected with Vishnu in that 
manifestation. R&mauand spent a considerable time in visiting 
the more important places in India, and is said to have quarrelled 
with the Ramfmujas and set up a new sect, because when lie 
returned from his travels the brethren of his monastery declared 
that he must, in his wanderings, have been violating their strict 
1 Wilson, vol. i. pp, 34— 39. 
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rules about private meals,, and refused, therefore, to let him eat 
with them. 1 Maths or monasteries were a grand feature in the 
sect-worship of this period. Some monasteries were independent 
of temples, but every temple of importance, whether dedicated 
to Vishnu or to Siva, appears to have been surrounded by courts 
containing cells for monks or priests, and to have included a 
choultry or great hall. Sheds were, in addition, provided for 
the accommodation of mendicants (or travellers), who came or 
went at pleasure, no restraint being ever put upon personal 
liberty. 2 The whole was arranged on the plan of the Buddhist 
Viharas, to which they succeeded. The math or monastery in 
which llfimanand henceforth lived and taught, was at Benares, 
where many maths were also established by his followers; and 
the Panchayat, or council of these maths, is the chief authority 
amongst the Ramavats of the whole of upper India. The superior 
of the math is called a Mahant; the office sometimes descends 
in the line of posterity, but is more often obtained by election. 
Thousands of persons assemble upon these occasions, and the 
business occupies not less than ten or twelve days. Most of the 
maths or monasteries have endowments of land, but except at 
Benares they are usually poor. Lay votaries often contribute 
to their support. Sometimes the community enters covertly 
into trade; and food costs little or nothing, being chiefly supplied 
by the rice, &c., collected daily as alms. 

“The tenants of these maths,” says Professor Wilson, "par¬ 
ticularly the Vaishnavas, are most commonly of a quiet, inoffen¬ 
sive character, and the Mahants (superiors) especially, are men 
of talents and respectability, although they possess occasiomilly 
a little of that self-importance, which the conceit of superior 
sanctity is apt to inspire.” 3 But he adds -that there arc excep¬ 
tions to this innocuous character, for that robberies, and even 
murders, have been traced to these religious establishments. 

! IT. II. Wilson’s works, vol. i. p. 46. I 5 H. II. Wilson’s works, vol. i. p. 53. 

3 Ibid, vol. i. pp. 50—52. 
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The Rftmavats differed very little in doctrine from the Rama¬ 
nujas. They worshipped Yishnu as Rama (or Ramachandra). 
and they reverenced the Salagram stone and the Tulasi plant, 
The chief deviation appears to have been, a relaxation of the 
ordinances which Ramanand had found so inconvenient; and 
the Ram A, vats, in consequence, “ admit no particular observances 
with respect to eating or bathing.” They are very numerous 
on the plains of the Ganges, admit all castes, and, with the 
exception of the Rajputs and the military Brahmans, consist 
cliiefly of the poorer and inferior classes. 

These and the other sects hitherto mentioned are “ ascetic 
but there are sects of a very different character which attach 
themselves to the worship of Krishna in conjunction with RAdha, 
or to Krishna as B ala-G op Ala, “the infant Krishna.” This wor- 



Infanfc Krishna. Bopa Gopilla. 


ship of the infant Krishna is practised by a very numerous sect 
called, from the title of its teachers, the Gokulastlia Gosains. 
The original philosophic portion of its tenets was taught by 
Yishnu Swarrtin, who is said to have been born a.d. 1478. He 
admitted only BrAhmans, and BrAhmans, moreover, who had 
become SanuyAsins. He was followed, though not perhaps im¬ 
mediately, by Vnllabha Swamin, who resided originally at Gokul, 
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near Mathurfi, on tlie Jumna; and from him the sect obtains 
its names of VaUabhacharyas and Gokulastlia Gosains, devotees 
of the place called Gokul. 

Vallabhfieliarya made many journeys, but finally settled at 
Benares, where at length, having accomplished his mission, he 
is said to have entered the Ganges and ascended to heaven, in 
the form of a brilliant flame. 1 

The most important innovation introduced by Yallabhacharya 
and the Gosains is, that privation formed no part of sanctity, 
and that the teachers and disciples should have costly apparel 
and choice food, and should indulge freely in the pleasures of 
society. This dangerous doctrine has led to much vice, and to 
the formation of a sect called the Vallabh&ch&ryas, which has 
attained lately a degree of unenviable notoriety at Bombay, in 
consequence of a noble protest entered against them by Mr. 
Karsandas Mulji in a native newspaper, entitled the Satya- 
Prak&sa ,—“ Light of Truth Bombay, 21st October, 1860. 
Mr. Karsandas Mulji pronounces the tenets of the Yallabhaclia- 
iy as to be “ heterodox/'—at variance with the “ primitive religion 
of the Hindus and all the best-informed Hindus will join with 
us in thanking him for having raised the question. 

The VaUabhacharyas or MaMrajas contrive to found their doc¬ 
trine on the tenth book of the BMgavata-Purfuia, which contains 
a history of Krishna, and is published separately under the name 
of << Prem Sftgar, or the Ocean of Love/' “ Doubtless its true 
character/' says Mr. KarsandAs Mulji, “is symbolical or alle¬ 
gorical ; whereas the Maharajas, by interpreting it literally, have 
converted its abstruse significations into a code of vicious immo¬ 
rality." 2 The work from which we quote is a valuable contri¬ 
bution to literature for many reasons ; amongst others, because 
it records the excellent judgment of Sir J. Arnouhl, the opinions 
of the press in all parts of India, and the belief of an enlightened 

' Wilson’s works, vol. i. p. 121. I or YallabhAch&ryas in Western India, 

54 History of the Sect of MaluirAjas | 1S65, p. -18. 
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and well-born Hindu that immoral doctrine is not justified by 
tbe sacred writings of Hindus. 

A much less objectionable form of Vishnu-worship was incul¬ 
cated by an enthusiast, named Chaitanya, who was born a.d. 
1485. He was revered as an incarnation of Krishna, and wrote 
long expositions in Bengali, into which he introduced Sanskrit 
texts on Faith (bhakti). Chaitanya married the daughter of 
VaUabh&ch&rya, but at the age of twenty, haring fulfilled his 
obligations to society, he became a professed devotee, or " Vai- 
rftgi,” meaning a person " devoid of passion;” one, whose devo¬ 
tion has rendered him impervious to human emotion. Six years 
he spent travelling and teaching; then, for twelve years, he 
lived at Cuttack, where he energetically enforced the worship of 
Vishnu as Jagann&tli. He practised self-denial and meditation 
on Krishna to excess, and seems ultimately to have fallen into 
a state approaching to insanity. He indulged in beatific visions; 
and in one of these, thinking that he saw celestial beings sport¬ 
ing in the sea, he walked into it, but was rescued by a fisher¬ 
man. Finally, however, he died or disappeared about a.d. 1527. 

Another Vaishnava teacher, to whom it is a pleasure to refer, is 
Kabir. "With unprecedented boldness,” says Professor Wilson, 
“ he assailed the whole system of idolatrous worship, and ridiculed 
the learning of the Pandits and the doctrines of the SMstras, in 
a style peculiarly well-suited to the genius of his countrymen.” 1 
The -indirect effect of his teaching was greater even than its im¬ 
mediate influence; for Nfinak Shah, who established the national 
faith of tire Sikhs, "appears to have been chiefly indebted for 
his religious notions to his predecessor, Kabir.” Kabir was 
claimed by the Mussulmans as of their persuasion, but he was 
a disciple of Rfimanand; and when he died his Hindu disciples 
burnt his body, and deposited the ashes in the spot now called 
the Kabir Chaura, at Benares. A tomb was also erected to him 
by the Mussulmans, near Gorackpore, where he died. The 

1 H. H. Wilson’s works, vol. i. p. 153. 
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Kabir-Panthis are included amongst Vaishnava sects, but address 
tlieir hymns to the invisible Kabir. 

Another Vaishnava sect was founded by Dadu, a cotton cleaner 
of Ajmir. “ Draw your mind forth from within/' he taught, 
“ and dedicate it to God; because, if ye subdue the imperfec¬ 
tions of your flesh, ye will think only of God." Vishnu as 
Rama was one of his names for God, for he says: “ Dadu 
loved Ram incessantly; he partook of his spiritual essence, 
and constantly examined the mirror which was within him." 
The Dadu-Panthis, like the Kabir-Panthis, are examples of the 
doctrine of Bhakti, which, as mentioned by Professor Wilson, 
was an important innovation introduced by Chaitanya. Bhakti 
is “ a term that signifies a union of implicit faith with incessant 
devotion." When attained, it is more efficacious than subjuga¬ 
tion of passions, charity, or knowledge. It was, therefore, a 
dangerous doctrine, but one effect was that, as all men are alike 
capable of faith and devotion, all castes must, by such sentiments, 
become equally pure. In accordance with this we And the cele¬ 
brated D&du to have been by caste a cotton cleaner; and that 
Tuka, with whom we must close our notice of Vaishnava teachers, 
was a vdni , or shop-keeper. Tukftrama is a Marfitha poet, born 
at the end of the sixteenth or the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. He lived in the village of Dehu, about ten miles from 
Punah. He worshipped Vishnu as Rihn, Vital, or Vithoba. His 
hymns express ardent love for God, whose tenderness he de¬ 
scribes as the tenderness of a mother for her child. To attain 
God, he says the heart must be lowly. “ Lowliness " excites 
no man's envy. Trees are carried away by the flood, whilst 
rushes remain. Religious ceremonies and outward jftets have no 
power, he holds, to release from sin. “Without faith," says 
Tukd, “ all is vain." 1 

If we turn now to the sects which are associated w ith Saiva- 

1 Tuk&r&m, a Study of Hinduism. By Sir Alexander Grant. —Fortnightly 
Review. * ’ . 
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worship, we shall find the most important under the name of 
Dandi. Dandis are ascetics, conforming to the way of life pre¬ 
scribed for Sannyasis in the code of Manu. The ideal Dandi 
abandons home, takes up his staff and his begging-pot, and asks 
food in alms,—but only once each day. He learns patiently to 
bear disease, strives to know God and to fix his attention upon 
God alone. He is called a Dandi because he carries a small 
wand or dand. Dandis are not exclusively devoted to Siva, but 
those who are practical rather than speculative “ are most cor¬ 
rectly included amongst the Saiva sects f 1 and amongst these, 
the worship of Siva as Bliairava is the prevailing form. The 
Dandi should live alone, and near to, but not within, a city. 
Their custom is, however, to live in cities collected like other 
mendicants in maths. Although Sannyasis were the most holy 
of Brahmans, Hindus of any caste are admitted amongst the 
Dandis. One peculiarity attaching to these people is, that they 
bury the dead in coffins, or, when practicable, commit them to 
some sacred stream. The reason given for this is, that when 
the Sannyasi or Dandi abandons family life he also abandons 
the use of fire; and it is observed, that the ascetic followers of 
Vishnu in the north of India (called Vairagis) do the same; and 
the class of Hindu weavers, called Yogis, appear to have adopted 
the similar practice of burying instead of burning the dead. 2 

The Dasnamis or Dasn&mi-Dandis, are a division of the Dandis, 
which is said to owe its origin to the learned Sankara-acharya. 
This distinguished teacher was a native of Malabar, and his in¬ 
fluence in southern India was remarkable. He established nu¬ 
merous maths or monasteries in his native country; but, as was 
the custom with the learned men of his age, he spent much of his 
time in travelling, engaging in successful controversy, defeating 
the sects of Vishnu, and. extending the worship of Siva. Towards 
the close of his life he visited Kashmir, the Saraswati river, and 


Wilson’s works, vol. i. p. 196. 


5 Wilson’s works, vol. i. p. 196, note . 
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the Himalaya mountains. He is supposed to have lived in the 
eighth or ninth centuries. Many valuable works, chiefly com¬ 
mentaries, were written by Sankara, and by descendants, who 
appear to have belonged exclusively to the mendicant classes and 
to Sankara-acharya; and apparently most of the leading intel¬ 
lects of India took the abstract Siva as the type of Supreme 
Deity, but to this they added Vedfmta doctrine, and more or 
less of Yoga practice. Doctrine of this kind is also advocated 
by Itammolmn Roy, in his works on the Vedanta and the 
Upanishads. 

The beautiful temples in western India, described by Colonel 
Tod in the second volume of his “ Rajasthan,” are dedicated to 
Siva. In an exterior niche of one of these temples at Barolli 
he found the bas-relief of Siva, with eight arms, which we have 
given at page 261 of this chapter. In another compartment he 
discovered the mild-looking Siva, with three heads, as below,— 
the third eye, typical of intellect, being very marked. 1 



Most distinctly opposed to the intellectual and spiritual belief 
adopted by Sankara was that of the Charv&kas or materialists. 


' For elucidation of the snakes around this figuio, we must refer to Mr. Fi r- 
gusson’s recent work, on Tree and Serpent Worship. 
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the disciples of Yriliaspati. Something of their doctrine may be 
gathered from the drama called Prabodhachandroday a, of which 
a notice 'will be found in our section on dramas. 

But little more space can be allowed for sects; for the horrid 
Durgfi-pujil and other noisy festivities which amaze Europeans, 
are what may be called aberrations from recognised Hindu wor¬ 
ship. These have never Tieen countenanced by those whom we 
should consider as genuine Hindus; and well-educated native 
gentlemen of the present day would not reckon these abomina¬ 
tions as included in Hindu national worship. 1 

“ The Saurap&tas, those who worship Suryapati, the sun-god/ 5 
are very few in number, and “ scarcely differ from the rest of the 

Hindus in their general observances.” . Their necklace 

should be of crystal; they eat one meal without salt on every 
Sunday; and moreover, they cannot eat until they have beheld 
the sun. 2 

And again, the worshippers of Ganesa, the fat man with an 
elephant’s trunk, can scarcely be considered a distinct sect. “All 
Hindus, in fact, worship this deity as the obviator of difficidties 
and impediments; and never commence any work, or set off on 
any journey, without first invoking his protection.” But Ganesa 
is never, we understand, the exclusive object of veneration. 2 

Other gods or goddesses are local or occasional,—as a goddess 
of small-pox or cholera, or of any other evil which strikes dismay 
into human hearts; but such worship is usually confined to the 
more ignorant classes. 


1 Wilson’s works, vol. i. p. 216. 


| 2 Wilson, 1. 1., vol. i. p. 26G. 
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“ Let the king establish rules for the sale ancl 
purchase of all marketable things, duly consider¬ 
ing whence they come,” &c.—M anu, viii. 401 . 


CHAPTER XV. 

CODE OF MxYNU. 




rigin of Caste .— Divinity of Brdhmans not taught in older works.—Industrious 
Casses. Villages self-governed .— Agriculture; trade ; taxes; motley.—Penal 
enactments. Theoretical Slid ms .— Women. — Kshattriyas; Brdhmans; life from 
birth to death. 

J he Code of Manu assumes that Brahmans were created to 
study and teach the Vedas, and perform sacrifice; Kshattriyas, 
to protect the people; Vaisyas, to be industrious; and Sudras, 
to he senile. But in Sanskrit works, anterior to the Yajur- 
^ e da, no such system is to be found. 
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Mr. Muir has collected many passages relating to the subject, 
and finds it “ abundantly evident that the sacred books of the 
Hindus contain no uniform or consistent account of the origin 
of castes, but, on the contrary, present the greatest varieties of 
speculation. . . . “ the freest scope,” Mr. Muir says further, 
“ given by the individual writers to fanciful and arbitrary con¬ 
jecture.^ 1 

The common stoiy is, that the castes issued from the mouth, 
arms, tliighs, and feet of Brahma. In its oldest form this repre¬ 
sentation was probably an allegory. In the Code of Manu, and 
in the later works called Puranas, the mystical import disappears, 
and “the figurative narration is hardened into a literal statement 
of fact.” The conclusion at which Mr. Muir consequently ar¬ 
rives is, “ that the separate origination of the four castes was far 
from being an article of belief universally received by Indian 
antiquity.” Society was undoubtedly divided into a variety of 
ranks, classes, and professions, but was not in the time of the 
hymns believed to have been derived from four distinct sources. 

“ On the contrary, it appears from a considerable number of 
passages, that at least the superior ranks of the community were 
regarded as being of one stock,—the Aryan.” 2 . 

There is, in fact, no plea in Hindu sacred books for divine 
origin of caste; but there is much evidence that, from very early 
periods, Brahmans were assumed to be divine, as in the Taittiriya- 
Brahmana it is written— 


“The Brahman caste is sprung from the gods; the Siidra from the 
Asuras .” 3 




The Sanskrit word for caste is varna , which means eolour; 
and Professor Lassen suggested that this probably betokened 
that difference of complexion was the ground of distinction of 


‘ Muir, Orig. Sanskrit T., vol. i. (2nd 
ed.), 1808; pp. 169—160. 


* Muir, Orig. Sanskrit T., vol. i. (2nd 
ed)., p. 162. 

3 Ibid, p. 21. 
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CASTE. GRinYA-SUTRAS,-DHARMA-SASTRAS. 

caste, the pale-coloured Hindus being at the top of the caste- 
scale, and the dark or “ black-skinned 33 aborigines at the lowest 
end. 

Darkness of skin was, we have observed, often used as a term 
of reproach in Vedic hymns, and is applied to the enemies who 
neglect sacrifice, who are sometimes further described as haviim 
fiat noses and indistinct speech. 

The Hindus came from the north, and were fairer than the 
people whom they found already in possession of the country of 
India; and as the darker race was made subservient by conquest, 
“colour” (varna) would naturally be regarded as a test of rank. 
The division of mankind into four classes was, no doubt, at first 
a simple and convenient division, the four classes being the— 




Ecclesiastical 

Military 

Industrial 

Servile 


Brahmans. 

Kshatriyas. 

Vaisyas. 

Sudras. 


We have already traced out some of the steps by which Brali- 
mans became the all powerful regulators of society, as shown in 
their sacrificial Vedas, and their ritual, legendary and mystical 
Brahmanas. They also made rules, called Katya-Sutras, to 
regulate the great public festivals; anil prescribed Grikya (or 
domestic) ceremonies, by which the daily life of a believer was 
brought under the control of a spiritual guide, or Guru. These 
rules 1 were given in Grihya-Sutras, and practices, sanctioned by 
custom and tradition, were laid down by them in SAmay&chtirika- 
Sutras. From the latter class of works, especially, resulted 
fiharma-Sdstras, or so-called codes of law', and amongst those 
codes, the most prominent is the “Code of Manu,” which forms 

lessor Max Miillor.—A. »S. L., pi>, l&i 
—135. 


'Several Kula-dharmas, belonging 
^ p »ginally to certain Vedic Charanas, 
lav ° boon brought to notice by Pro* 
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the subject of the present chapter. Social and religions duties 
are to be recognised as synonymous, dhcirma being the word 
which designates law, whether social, civil, moral, or religious. 
A Dharma-Sastra (or law-book) treats of three principal topics : 
dchdra , rules of conduct; vyavahdra , judicature; and pray as- 
cliitta , penance. 

There seems, then, to be no doubt that " the laws of Manu,” 
and the other metrical codes " are founded on the habits and 
customs laid down in the works complementary to the Grihya 
works;” which works " complete the Kalpa works; and without 
the Kalpa works the practical Vedas would be unpractical.” 
" Thus,” observes the writer from whom we have been quoting, 
"the chain which links religion and politics together” is com¬ 
pleted. The codes show that " society cannot perform the duties 
prescribed in these sacred books unless it possesses a king who 
watches over the safety of the people; but a king cannot exist 
without the produce of the land; land, however, yields no produce 
without rain; rain is sent down by the favour of the gods; such 
favour is obtained by means of sacrificial acts; but where there is 
no Brahman there is no sacrificial act: king and Brahman thus 
close the circle within which the people has to obey the behests 
of both” 1 

This view of early Brahmanical influence sufficiently explains 
the institution of caste. We do not see it in the Code of Manu 
in its earliest stages; but this Code is their genuine exponent, 
or rather matured representative; and it is one of the highest 
value, because it gives a freer and fuller view of Hindu life in 
early periods, and of the occupations permitted and not permitted, 
than any other work to which we have access. 

The name, "Laws of Manu,” somewhat resembles a ‘pious 
fraud ;* for the " Laws ” are merely the laws or customs of a 
school or association ot Hindus, called the M&navas, who lived 

1 Westminster Review for January, 1864, p. 20. On the Inspired Writings of 
Hinduism. 
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in tlic country rendered holy by the divine river Saraswati. 1 In 
this district the Hindus first felt themselves a settled people, and 
in this neighbourhood they established colleges and hermitages, 
or dsramas , from some of which we may suppose Brahman as, 
Upanishads, and other religious compositions may have issued; 
and under such influences we may imagine the Code of Manu to 
have been composed. 

The Manavas were undoubtedly an active, energetic people, 
who governed themselves, paid taxes to the king, established 
internal and external trade, and drew up an extensive system of 
laws and customs, to which they appended real and imaginary 
awards. This system appears to have worked so well that it 
was adopted by other communities; and then the organizers 
announced it as laws given to men by their divine progenitor, 
the great Manu. They added passages, moreover, which assert 
the divine claims of Brahmans, and the inferiority of the rest of 
mankind. Such assertions are little more than rhetorical flou¬ 
rishes ; for Brahmans never were either so omnipotent or so un- 
amiable as the Code would represent them; nor were Sudras ever 
so degraded. In Sanskrit plays and poems, weak and indigent 
Brahmans are by no means infrequent ; and on the other hand, 
we meet with Sudras who had political rights; and even in the 
Code, find the pedigrees of great men traced up to Sudra 
ancestors. Practically, the Code attaches importance to the 
men by whom the work of life was carried on. They lived in 
small towns and villages, defended from enemies by walls, fences, 
and embankments. On the boundaries of their villages, strong 
trees were planted, —as the pipal, the sal, the palAsa, the udum- 
bara; and, further, to prevent disputes with neighbouring vil¬ 
lages, it is decreed that— 

“ Lakes and wells, pools and streams, ought also to be made on the 
common limits and temples dedicated to the gods.”' 2 


1 Ante, cli. iii. 


* Manu, viii. 243. 
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Other land-marks must be concealed under ground, as— 

“ Large pieces of stone, bones, tails of cows, bran, ashes. 

“ And substances of all sorts, which the earth corrodes not, should be 
placed in jars not appearing (above ground). 

“ By such marks, or by the course of a stream, and long-continued 
possession, the king may ascertain the limit between the lands of two 
parties in litigation.” 1 

The wolves and other wild beasts which inhabited circumjacent 
jungles, were probably the cause of the following enactment, 
that within the walls— 

“ On all sides of a village or small town, a space be left for pasture, 
in breadth either four hundred cubits, or three casts of a large stick; 
and thrice that space round a city or considerable town. 

“ Within that pasture-ground, if cattle do any damage to grain in a 
field uninclosed with a hedge, the king shall not punish the herdsman. 

“ Let the owner of the field enclose it with a hedge of thorny plants, 
over which a camel could not look ; and let him stop every gap through 
which a dog or a boar could thrust his head .” 2 

Other laws again remind one that they w'cre in an arid country ; 
as, penalties attached to injuring great trees, 3 to stealing the 
rope or the water-pot from a well, breaking down a cistern, 4 or 
to not making wells and pools, is sufficient evidence. 

There is no positive description of a town; hut we read of the 
treasury, the arsenal, the temple of a deity ; of “ prisons placed 
near a public road, where offenders may be seen wretched or 
disfigured.” And, amongst places much frequented, w r e find 
taverns, bakehouses, victuallers* shops. And again, we read 
of “squares, where four ways meet/* large wcll-kuown trees, 
assemblies and public spectacles, old court-yards, thickets, the 
houses of artists, empty mansions, groves and gardens, as places 

1 Manu, viii. 250 —252. I * Manu. viii. 2S5, 


- [bill. 237—230. 


4 Ibid, 310. 
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which must be watched and guarded, as likely to become the 
haunts of thieves. 1 

Agriculture is treated with respect; and, according to the 
theory of the Code, was to be carried on by the caste called 
Vaisvas. 


“ Let the Vaisya, having been girt with his proper sacrificial thread, 
and having married an equal wife, be always attentive to his business 
of agriculture and trade, and to that of keeping cattle . 2 

“ Never let a Vaisya be disposed to say, ‘ I keep no cattle .’ 3 

“ If land be injured by the fault of the farmer himself (as if he fails 
to sow it in due time), he shall be fined ten times as much as the 
(king’s) share (of the crop, that might otherwise have been raised) ; but 
only five times as much, as if it was the fault of his servants without 
his knowledge . 4 

“ Let him be skilled likewise in the time and manner of sowing 

seed,.and in the bad and good qualities of land. Let him 

also perfectly know the correct modes of measuring and weighing .” 5 

“ Let him apply the most vigilant care to augment his wealth, by 
performing bis duty ; and with great solicitude let him give nourishment 
to all sentient creatures . 6 


Iu oilier verses, introduced possibly at a later period, it is 
said that should a Brahman or Ksliattriya be obliged by distress 
to subsist by the acts of a Vaisya, they 

“.must avoid with care.the business of tillage, 

which gives pain to sentient creatures, and is dependent on (the laboui 
of) others. 

“ Some are of opinion that agriculture is excellent; but it is a mode 
of subsistence which the benevolent greatly blame ; for the iron-mouthed 
pieces of wood not only wound the earth, but- the creatures dwelling 
in it .” 7 

The tract of land on which the M&navas dwell, although 


1 Mtmu, ix. 264. 

3 Ibid, 326. 

3 Ibid 328. 

* Ibid, viii. 213. 


5 Mima, ix. 330. 
0 Ibid, 333. 

7 Ibid, x. 83, 84. 
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Bralim&varta, “ abode of 'the gods/' is, and ever lias 


been, a dry and sandy district, in which, little would have grown 
without the aid of agriculture. This accounts for the very early 
in vention ot drill-ploughs, a model of which was exhibited at the 


Great Exhibition in 1851, 1 * and for the manner in which these 
ancient farmers economized, not only the seed but the soil. 
“Rice-plants,” they say, “mature in sixty days;” therefore, 
in the same ploughed field husbandmen sow the seeds of plants 
which require transplantation : such as “ mudga, tila, maslia, 
barley, leeks, and sugar-canes,” which would be planted out long 
before the rice-plants had come to maturity. 8 

Spinning was already a common occupation for women; for 
it is said, that if a man goes abroad and leaves his wife without 
support, she must “subsist by spinning.” 3 The necessity of keep¬ 
ing cotton threads moist whilst spinning is also alluded to; as— 


“ Let the weaver who has received ten palas of cotton-thread, give 
them back increased to eleven, by the rice-water, &c .” 4 


Of manufactures, we shall have more to say in our chapter on 
commerce, products, and manufactures; but amongst the manu¬ 
facturers or artizans, we find the jeweller prominent in the days 
when these laws of the Mfmavas were instituted. The village 
jeweller seems to have worked then as he does now,—sitting on 
the ground in the open air, with an open fire and the simplest 
tools imaginable. The Code is justly jealous of his honesty, for 
it says:— 

“ The most pernicious of all deceivers is a goldsmith who commits 
frauds; the king shall order him to be cut piecc-meal with razors.” s 


Every town or village had its own goldsmith, and often its 
own peculiar fashion of ornamentation. 


1 Results of Groat Exhibition, p. 4-55. 

- Manu. ix. 38, 39. 

3 Ibid, 75. 


4 Manu, viii. 397. 
* Ibid, ix. 293. 
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ADMINISTRATION. 


Cultivators, merchants, artizans, and others pursuing indus¬ 
trial occupations, formed the village community, which virtually 
governed itself. 

The Code desires the king, for the sake of preserving his do¬ 
minions, to observe the following rules:— 1 

“ Let him appoint a lord of ouo town with its district, a lord of ten 
towns, a lord of twenty, a lord of a hundred, and a lord of a thousand. 

“ Let the lord of one town certify of his own accord to the lord of 
ten towns any (robberies, tumults, or other) evils, which arise in his 
district (and which he cannot suppress) ; and the lord of ten to the lord 
of twenty. 

“ Then let the lord of twenty towns notify them to the lord of a hun¬ 
dred, and let the lord of a hundred transmit the information himself to 
the lord of a thousand townships. 

“ Such food, drink, wood, and other articles, as by law should be 
given each day to the king by the inhabitants of the township, let the 
lord of one town receive as his perquisite, 

«» Let the lord of ten towns enjoy the produce of two plough lands (or 
as much ground as can be tilled with two ploughs, each drawn by six 
bulls) ; the lord of twenty, that of five plough-lands ; the lord of a hun¬ 
dred, that of a village or small town ; the lord of a thousand, that of a 
large town. 

“ The aifairs of those (townships).let another minister of 

the king inspect, and 2 

“ In every largo town or city, let him appoint one superintendent of 
all affairs, elevated in rank, formidable in power, distinguished as a 
planet among stars, 

“ Let that governor from time to time survey all the rest in person, 
. and know their conduct in their several districts. 

“ Since the servants of the king whom he has appointed guardians of 
districts, are generally knaves, who seize what belongs to other men; 
from such knaves let him defend his people. 

This office is now usually exercised by a headman^ called the 
Patel ( Patil ), or in some places Chaudkdri or Mandal. Mr. 
Elphinstone 4 speaks of this village despot as the successor of the 


1 Mann, vii. 113. 
* Ibid, 115—120. 


Manu, vii. 121—123, 

4 Hiet. of Ind., App. v., p. 249. 
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agent appointed in the Code. The office has now become 
hei editary, and in point of fact, he is rather the representative 
of the people than the agent of the king. He is still, however, 
i ecognised in the latter capacity; and the Government often 
exercises its right, by determining which individual, out of the 
privileged family, shall succeed to the office. The headman of 
the village still receives a certain allowance from the king or 
government, but the greater part of his income is derived from 
fees paid by the villagers. 

Tins system is no longer found in every part of India; but 
there is reason to believe that it once prevailed throughout the 
country, and that each village had its own officers, who signed 
their names with the tools they used. 1 They were—the registrar, 
watchman, Cartwright, washerman, barber, goldsmith, and poet, 
who also served as schoolmaster. 2 And in further evidence that 
the institution originated with the Hindu mind, and went with 
the Sanskrit-speaking people just wherever they went, we have 
the statement of Sir Stamford Baffles, that Bali, an island to the 
cast of Java, possesses the Sanskrit language, Brahmanical re¬ 
ligion, and municipal institutions. Again, in Java are village- 
associations, bearing the Indian name, Nagri, which Mr. Craw- 
furd mentions as corporations governed by officers of their own 
election. This system is noted also by Sir Charles Metcalfe, as 
giving the indestructible atoms which last where nothing else 
lasts. 3 

The chief connection of these communities with the general 
Government was, that whilst they paid taxes the king was re¬ 
quired to afford them protection in case of war. 




“ As a leech, the suckling culf, and the bee, lake their natural food little 
by little, thus must a king draw from his dominions an annual revenue. 
** Gf cattle, of gems, of gold and silver, (added each year to the capital 


1 Se$ Or. Royle’s lectnro on the Great 
Exhibition. 

u Elphinstonc’s Hist. Inch, p. 63. 


3 Sir a Metcalfe, Report of Select 
(Oimtt. u House of Commons, 1832, 
ni. Appendix 84, p. 33i. 




stock,) a fiftieth part may be taken by the king; of grain an eighth 
part, a sixth, or a twelfth, (according to the difference of the soil and 
the labour necessary to cultivate it.) 

“ Pie may also take a sixth part of the clear annual increase of trees, 
fleshmeat, honey, clarified butter, perfumes, medical substances, liquids, 
flowers, roots, and fruit. 

“ Of gathered leaves, potherbs, grass, utensils made with leather or 
cane, earthen pots, and all things made of stone.’ 1 

A revenue wliicli took tithe of flowers, fruit, and potherbs, 
would be intolerably troublesome in our large communities; but 
this may not have been the case in the districts where it pre¬ 
vailed; and the arrangements referring to trade, which almost 
immediately follow, have a most business-like, practical charac¬ 
ter. There is early evidence of trade in India. Merchants are 
alluded to in the Rig-Veda, although Rig-Veda Hindus were 
not apparently acquainted with the sea. 2 But from other sources 
we gather, that the products of India reached Greece in the time 
of Ilomer; and Egypt, Jerusalem, and Persepolis, in the days 
of Joseph, King Solomon, and of Queen Esther. 

But although the advantages of trade were recognised by the 
Mfmavas, they do not speak of the men who engaged in it with 
much respect. They were often, probably, of foreign or unor¬ 
thodox birth; and, even if born amongst Brahmanical Hindus, 
they would be likely to adopt foreign ways, and to find Hindu 
modes of worship too difficult for constant performance in their 
roving, gipsy life. And thus we read :— 



“ Those sons of the twice-born, who are said to be degraded, and who 
are considered as low-born, shall subsist only by such employments as 
the twice-born despise, 

“ Rutas by managing horses, .... Ambashthas by curing disorders, 
. . . . Magadhas by travelling with merchandize.” 3 

Greater honour is given to occupations which could hr carried 
1 Manu, vii. 120—132. * Ante, ch. iii. p. 54. 1 Manu, x. 415, 47. 
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on within sanctified precincts; and therefore, lending money at 
interest is one of the respectable means of acquiring property. 1 
Trade seems to have been earned on then by natives, as since 
by Europeans in India, by a system of “ advances.” The rate 
of advance was, however, placed under legal regulation. 


“ A lender of money may take, in addition to his capital,.an 

eightieth part of a hundred by the month. 

“ Or he may take two in the huudred by remembering the duty of 
good men ; for by taking two in the hundred, he becomes not a sinner 
for gain. 

“ Hq may thus take, in the direct order of the classes, two in the 
hundred (from a Brahman), three (from a soldier), four (from a Vaisya), 
and five (from a mechanic or Sudra), but never more as interest by the 
month.” 2 

Respecting loans, the re-payment of which is subject to the 
contingency of the safe arrival of goods sent by sea or by land, 
and also regarding the price chargeable as freight, we read: 

“ A lender at interest on (the risk of) safe carriage, who has agreed 
on the place and time, shall not receive such interest, if (by accident) 
the goods are not carried to the place, or within the time. 

“ Whatever interest (or price of the risk] shall be settled (between 
the parties) by men well acquainted with sea-voyages, or journeys by 
land, with times and with places, such interest shall have legal force .” 3 

“ For a long passage, the freight must he proportioned to places and 
times : but this must be understood of passages up and down rivers. 
At sea there can ho no settled freight .” 4 


Tolls at ferry s are carefully determined :— 

“ The toll at a ferry is one pana for an empty cart; half a pana for 
a man with a load ; a quarter for a beast used in agriculture, or for a 
woman ; and an eighth for an unloaded man. 

“ Waggons filled with goods packed up, shall pay toll in proportion 


1 Munu, i. 115. 

2 Ibid, viii. 140—142. 


' Marm, viii. 156, 157. 
1 Ibid, 106. 
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to their value; but for empty vessels and bags, and for poor men ill- 
apparelled, a very small toll shall be demanded . 1 

“ But a man who passes a toll-office (at night), or who makes a false 
enumeration (of the articles bought), shall be fined eight times as much 
as their value .” 2 

For persons in difficulties, or troubled for ready money, it 
appears to have been the custom to pawn their goods, or raise 
money on goods or land. Amongst mauy regulations on this, 
are the following :— 

“.A pledge must not be used by force, .the pawnee 

so using it must give up his whole interest, or must satisfy the pawner, 
(if it be spoiled or worn out.). 

“ Neither a pledge nor a deposit are lost to the owner by lapse of 
time.” 3 

Only, if for ten years the owner sees his chattel enjoyed by 
others, and says nothing, that chattel shall not be recovered, 
unless the owner be an infant or an idiot. Some of the regula¬ 
tions regarding pledges doubtless refer to the case of men whose 
wants are beyond their means, but more often they refer to the 
usual transactions of commerce, and are made in a practical, 
earnest spirit, showing that they meet a w r ant actually expe¬ 
rienced. 

“ Interest on money, received at once (not month by month, or day 
by day, as it ought) must never be more than enough to double the debt 
(that is, more than the amount of the principal paid at the same time), 
on grain, on fruit, ou wool or hair, on beasts of burden (lent to be paid 
in the same kind of equal value), it must not be more than enough to 
make the debt quintuple. 

“ Stipulated interest beyond the legal rate, and different from the 
(preceding) rule, is invalid ; and the wise call it an usurous way (of 
lending), the lender is entitled at most to five in the hundred.” 

u Interest upon interest ” is objected to, also “ interest exacted 


1 Manu, viii. 401, 405. 


J Ibid, 400. 


3 Ibid, 144, 145. 
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(as the price of the risk, where there is no public danger or dis¬ 
tress.”) 

“ He who cannot pay the debt (at the fixed time), and wishes to 
renew the contract, may renew it in writing (with the creditor’s assent), 
if he pay all the interest then due .” 1 

“ But if (by some unavoidable accident) lie cannot pay the whole 
interest, he may insert (as principal) in the renewed contract so much 
of the interest accrued as he ought to pay .” 2 

The prices of saleable commodities arc to be determined by 
men acquainted with such commodities, one-twentietli of the 
profit on sales being due to the king. The verse which we next 
quote must be received with allowance. 

“ Let the king establish rules for the sale and purchase of all market¬ 
able things, having duly considered whence they come (if imported), and 
(if exported), whither they must be sent ; how long they have been kept, 
what may be gained by them, and what has been expended on them .” 3 

It is an interesting verse, inasmuch as it gives farther evidence 
of the importance attached to commerce; but we do not believe 
that if a king or other authority had seriously interfered with 
trade, there would ever have been any trade of sufficient impor¬ 
tance to have needed the regulations. 

In the same spirit it is said that— 

“ Once in five nights, or at the close of every half month (according 
to the nature of the commodities), let the king make a regulation for 
market prices in the presence of those (experienced men). 

«• Let all weights and measures be well ascertained by him, and once 
in six months let him re-examine them .’* 4 

We are inclined to believe that, in point of fact, the " expe¬ 
rienced men” made the regulations, independent of the king. 
The money used is thus described:— 




‘ Manu, viii, 161—154. 
2 Ibid, 155. 


3 Manu, viii. 401. 

4 Ibid, 402, 403. 
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“ Those names of copper, silver, and gold weights, which are com. 
monlv used among men, for the purpose of worldly business, I will now 
comprehensively explain. 

“ The very small mote which may be discerned in a sunbeam passing 
through a lattice is the least visible quantity, and men call, it trasarenu; 

“ Eight of these trasarenus are supposed to be equal in weight to one 
minute poppy seed ; three of those seeds are equal to one black mustard- 
seed ; and three of those last to a white mustard-seed ; 

“ Six white mustard-seeds are equal to a middle-sized barleycorn : 
three such barleycorns to one raktika, or seed of the Gunja ." 1 


We thus find that one liemp-seed (gunja) was the weight 
called raktikd, or rati, but the weight of hemp-seeds vary ac¬ 
cording to the soil and climate in which they are grown, and 
the length of time they have been kept, and the atmosphere to 
which they have been exposed. Consequently, Mr. Thomas 
found, “ in attempting to ascertain the relation of the weights 
of ancient and modern days, and to follow the changes that 
time and local custom may have introduced into the static laws 
of India,” that the capital point to be determined w as the “ true 
weight of the rati , as it was understood and accepted when the 
initiatory metric system w’as in course of formation .” 2 From 
the work just cited w r e learn also that, when the Mohammedans 
first entered Bengal, they found an exclusive cowrie , or shell- 
currency, “ assisted possibly by bullion, in the larger payments, 
but associated with no coined money of any description.” 8 
According to Manu, trade and banking were occupations as¬ 
signed to V r aisyas,—men who received “a second birth,” and wore 
a sacred thread; but so many punctilious ceremonies were re¬ 
quired from men so privileged, and so many useful occupations 
forbidden to them, that from these causes, and also owing to 


1 Manu, viii. 131—134. 

2 Initial Coinage of Bengal. 
Thomas, JSsq., in J. R. A. S, 


By E. 
vol. ii. 


3 Initial Coinage of Bengal. By E. 
Thomas, Esq., in J. R. A. S., vol. ii. 
New Series, p. 147. 
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^Siixccl marriages, it came to pass that a considerable amount of 
the necessary work of life was carried on by men who wore no 
thread, by mixed castes, or even by those whom the Code entitles 
“ low-born.” 

Catching wild beasts in toils, or animals that live in holes, 
catching fish , 1 taming elephants , 2 managing horses, and driving 
cars, are occupations to be followed by the low-born. And even 
“ shaking musical instruments,” joinery, masonry, painting and 
writing, are enumerated as mechanical employments permitted 
to one degraded, or to a Sudra in distress . 3 

On these, and on many other points, the theory of the Code 
sets up a most confused and narrow standard of right and wrong. 
But men are better than tlicir theories ; and, usually, where the 
Code is practical, a moral standard is recognised. We will instance 
the regulations concerning drunkenness and gambling. “ Cudgel- 
players, boxers, actors, and men addicted to gaming or drink¬ 
ing,” are cited as persons possessed by the bad or “ passionate *f 
quality. Drinking forbidden spirits is ranked with the crime of 
killing a Br&hman; and even smelling at any spirituous liquor 
must be avoided by a Brfthman, lest, “stupefied by drunken¬ 
ness,” .he might “pronounce a secret phrase of the 

Veda;” and— 

“ When the divine spirit, or the light of holy knowledge which has 
bi,cn infused into his body, has once been sprinkled with any intoxicating 
liquor, even his priestly character leaves him, and he sinks to the low 
degree of a Stidra.” 4 

Elsewhere it is said, that a twice-born man must atone for 
drinking spirit of rice by drinking spirit in flame ; 3 and that a 
drunken priest will migrate into the body of a worm . 0 Drinking 



1 Manu, x. 32, 48, 47. 
8 Ibid, viii. 45. 

J Ibid, x. 40. 99, 100. 


1 Manu, x. 97, 98. 
5 Ibid, xi. 90. 

0 Ibid, xii. 56. 
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water from a vessel in which spirits have been kept, or giving 
away spirits, must be atoned for ; and if a Brahman, “ who has 
once tasted the hoiy juice of the moon-plant, even smell the 
breath of a man who has been drinking spirits, he must remove 
the taint by thrice repeating the gdyatri , while he suppresses his 
breath .” 1 A soldier, merchant, or priest, drinking arak, mead, 
or rum, are offenders in the highest degree . 2 

Nevertheless, “ stealing spirituous liquors,” or “ materials for 
making spirituous liquor,” was punished as other thefts . 3 

By no vice do the ancient Hindus appear to have been so con¬ 
stantly tormented as by gambling. “ Learn at present,” says 
the Code, “ the law concerning games of chance.” 

“ Gaming, either with inanimate or with animated things, let the 
king exclude wholly from his realm : both these modes of play cause 
destruction to princes . 4 

“ Such play with dice (aud the like), or by matches (between rams 
and cocks), amounts to open theft, and the king must ever be vigilant in 
suppressing both (modes of play). 

“ Let the king punish corporally, at discretion, both the gamester 
and the keeper of a gaming-house, whether they play with inanimate or 
animated things. 

“ Gamesters, public dancers, and singers, revilers of scripture, open 
heretics, sellers of spirituous liquor, let him instantly ban Lb from the 
town ” 5 

And further, to discourage this and other vices, it is decreed 
that money 

“.idly promised (to musicians and actresses), or lost at play, 

or due for spirituous liquors, the son (of the surety or debtor) shall not 
(in general) be obliged to pay .” 6 

Much pains is taken to enforce honesty. A man who puts 

' Manu, ix. 221. 

5 Ibid, 222, 221, 225. 

6 Ibid, viii. 169. 
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1 Manu, xi. 143—150. 
3 Ibid. viii. 235. 

1 Ibid, 320, 329. 
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good grain at the top of liis sack, whilst the grain beneath is 
bad, must be punished. So must a washerman, who mixes the 
clothes of one person with those of another, or allows any one 
but the owner to wear them . 1 But many of the punishments 
announced are rather ludicrous than earnest. 

A man who steals gold from a Brahman will get sore fingers; 
a man who steals dressed grain, dyspepsia; an unauthorised 
reader of scripture, dumbness; the stealer of a lamp, blindness . 2 

Of the same character are the transmigrations which await 
thieves: 

“ If a man steal grain in the busk, he shall be born a rat; if a yellow 
mixed metal, a gander. 

“ If he steal flesh-meat, a vulture ; if oil, an oil-drinking beetle. 

“ If exquisite perfumes, a musk-rat; if potherbs, a peacock ; if dressed 
grain, a porcupine.” 3 

But these passages merely show the erratic and perhaps hu¬ 
morous element in Hindu imagination. Truth and honesty arc 
enforced with earnestness and solemnity. “ On the denial of a 
debt, which the defendant lias in court been required to pay /’ 4 
witnesses must be called. Familiar friends, menial servants, 
those who have a pecuniary interest, and enemies, cannot be 
admitted as witnesses. 

“ One man, untainted with covetousness (and other vices), may (in 
some cases) he the sole witness, and will have more weight than many 
women, because female understandings are apt to waver ; or than many 
other men who have been tarnished with crimes.” 

A man who gives false witness falls headlong, after death, into 
a region of horror. His sold gives e vidence against him, and 
the gods see him. 




1 Mann, viii. 396. 
a Ibid, xi. l‘j— 52. 


' J Mami, xii. 62, 63, 65. 
* Ibid, viii. 52. 77, 75. 
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“ The sinful have said in their hearts, ‘ None sees us.’ Yes, the gods 
distinctly see them ; aud so does the spirit within their breasts. 

“ In cases where no witness can be had, between two parties opposing 
each other, the judge may acquire a knowledge of the truth by the oath 
of the parties, (or) if lie cannot (otherwise) perfectly ascertain it .” 1 

The solemnity of an oatli is then dwelled upon; and it is said, 
that he "who takes an oath in vain, shall be punished in this life 
and the next .” 2 To increase the value of the oath, the judge is 
directed, on great occasions, to cause the accused to “ hold fire, 
or to dive under water; or, severally, to touch the heads of his 
children and wife.” 3 

“ He, whom the blazing fire burns not, whom the water soon forces 
not up, or who meets with no speedy misfortune, must be held veracious 
in his testimony on oath.” 4 

These modes of ascertaining the truth of testimony, or the 
innocence of persons accused, are called trial by ordeal. We 
shall have occasion to enter more fully into the subject when 
treating of the later Code of Yajnavalkya. 

The fourth caste, according to the Code, includes all who are 
not privileged to wear the sacred thread. They arc created from 
the foot of Brahma, meaning at first, probably, that they were 
the conquered aborigines. Brahmans say they were created to 
wait upon the twice-born; and that never, under any circum¬ 
stances, can a Sudra escape from the servile state into which he 
came by birth. A Sudra cannot wear the sacred thread; there¬ 
fore, a Sudra cannot offer fire-sacrifice, or read the Veda, or even 
hear the Veda read. A twice-born man is forbidden even to 
read the Veda to himself, if a Sudra be present. For a Brahman 
to teach the Veda to a Sudra, was a great sin; and to receive 
money for doing so, was still more unpardonable. 


“ They who receive property from a Sudra for the performance of 

1 Mona, viii. 85, 10U. I 3 Mimu. viii. 114. 

* Ibid, 111. I 4 Ibid, 115. 
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rites to consecrated fire, are contemned as ministers of the base, by all 
such as pronounce texts of the Vedas. 


“ Of those ignorant priests who serve the holy fire for the wealth of 
a Sudra, the giver shall always tread on the foreheads, and thus pass 
over miseries (in the gloom of death).” 1 


In other passages the twice-born are represented as jealous of 
Sudras; as, that they must not amass riches, lest by insolence 
and neglect they should give pain to Brahmans. And again, 
they must not exercise judicial functions; and if a king should 
“ stupidly look on whilst a Sudra decides causes, his kingdom 
will he embarrassed, like a cow in deep mire .” 2 Twice-born 
men are, moreover, warned not to reside in “ cities governed by 
Sudra kings.” 3 Other circumstances lead one to believe, that 
Hindus of the Aryan race evinced so great a tendency to coalesce 
with the people whom they found already occupying India, that 
the laws on caste were propounded by the Brahmans, with a view 
to prevent alliances between the two races; and thus preserve 
their own class, as well as their religion, from an apprehended 
degradation . 4 This feeling probably dictated the rules by which 
a wife is to be selected . 5 

With regard to rights of property, as also to religious rights, 
SMras are constantly classed in the Code with women; as— 

<k Although to attain the celestial world is denied to Sudras, ‘ a woman 
or a Sudra’ may perform acts 4 leading to the chief temporal good.’ V(5 


And women are so absolutely without rights, that they are 
not merely on a level with Sudras, but witli all slaves, servants, 
and children. 

“ Three persons,—a wife, a sou, and a slave,'—are declared by law to 


* Mtnru, xi. 42, 43. 

3 Ibid, viii. 21. 

; Ibid, iv. 61. 

4 Tlio Code is, however, inconsistent 
oil this point; for there are versus say¬ 
ing, that “ even from poison may neotar 


be taken,”.and “ even from the 

basest family a woman bright as a gem.” 
And suoh a womau may “ a believer in 
Scripture receive.”—II. 238—2*10. 

5 See p. 298. 

6 Manu, ii. 223. 
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have (in general) no wealth exclusively their own; the wealth which 
they earn is (regularly) acquired for the man to whom they belong . 1 

“ A wife, a son, a servant, a pupil, and a (younger) whole brother, 
may be corrected, when they commit faults, with a rope, or the small 
shoot of a cane . 2 

“ For women, children, persons of crazy intellect, the old, the poor, 
and the infirm, the king shall order punishment with a whip, a twig, 
or a rope.” 3 


There is ample evidence, however, that Hindus awarded love, 
admiration, amusements, jewels and other ornaments, liberally 
to a beloved wife. The peculiarity of the system being, that a 
woman could have nothing of her own, the Code requires that a 
man should receive and support constantly a wife given by the 
gods, if she be virtuous, even though he married her not from 
inclination. 4 

“ To be mothers, were women created; and to be fathers, men ; re¬ 
ligious rites, therefore, are ordained in the Veda to be performed (by 
the husband), together with the wife.” 

And on announcing that women cannot be invested with the 
sacred thread, it is added :— 

“ The nuptial ceremony is considered as the complete institution of 
women, ordained for them in the Veda ." 5 . 

And, since women can have no happiness except in marriage, 
it is announced to be the duty of every man to “ give his daughter 
in marriage, according to law, even though she have not attained 
her age of eight years.” 6 If no suitable bridegroom has been 
provided after waiting three years, slie may then choose one for 
herself 3 but if she c< thus elects her husband, she shall not carry 
with her the ornaments which she received from her father. 
And, moreover, she cannot, under any circumstances, transmit 

4 Manu, ix. 90, 97. 

4 Ibid, ii. 07, 92. 

6 Ibid, ix. 87. 


1 Man a, viii. 416. 

2 Ibirl, 299. 

3 Thiil ir. U30. 
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v5* rank to her children. The son of a Sudra, hv a woman of a 
twice-born caste, is “ the lowest of mortals/' 1 


On the other hand, if men of the twice-born classes marry 
women of the lowest class, they very soon degrade their families 
and progeny to the state of Siulras. 2 If a Brahman take a 
Sudra (as his first wife), he even sinks to the regions of torment. 3 
The reason given for this strict prohibition is— 


“ His sacrifices to the gods, his oblations to the manes, and his hos¬ 
pitable attentions to strangers, must be supplied principally by her; 
but the gods and manes will not eat such offerings, nor can heaven be 
attained by such hospitality.” 4 


If a man marry again, the other wives may be of inferior rank 
without injury to him; but their children will be of lower rank. 
More liberty in marriage is, of course, allowed for a man than 
for a woman. But Hindu institutions are remarkable for never 
recognising woman apart from her relationship to man. The 
woman belongs to the man. 

“ To be mothers, were women created. 5 

“ Day and night must women be held by their protectors in a state 
of dependence; but (in lawful and innocent recreations), though rather 
addicted to them, they may be left at their own disposal. 

“ Their fathers protect them in childhood ; their husbands protect 
them in youth ; their sons protect them in age: a woman is never fit 
for independence. 

“ Let the husband keep bis wife employed in the collection and ex¬ 
penditure of wealth, in purification and female duty, in the preparation 
of daily food, and the superintendence of household utensils.’* 6 


In poems and dramas, women are represented as very loving 
and much loved; but there is absolutely no resource for women who 
have bad husbands or no husbands. And this seems to have led, 


1 Manu, x. 12. 
3 Ibid, in. 15. 
a Ibid, 17. 


i 


4 Manu, iii, 18. 

Ibid, ix. 9G. 

6 Ibid, 2, 3, 11. 
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by degrees, to female infanticide, wherever women superabounded, 
and also to the dreadful custom of widows burning themselves 
on the funeral piles of their late husbands. The Code does not 
hint at such a practice, but it gives reiterated precepts on the 
necessary dependence of women. Even if the husband be devoid 
of good qualities, or enamoured of another woman, “ yet a hus¬ 
band must constantly be revered as a god by a virtuous wife.” 

“ No sacrifice is allowed to women, apart from their husbands ; no 
religious rite, no fasting. As far only as a wife honours her lord, so far 
slio is exalted in heaven.” 

She must do nothing unkind to him, be he living or dead : 

“ Let her emaciate her body, by living voluntarily on pure flowers, 
roots and fruit ; but let her not, when her lord is deceased, even pro¬ 
nounce the name of another man. 

“ Let her continue till death forgiving all injuries, performing harsh 
duties .” 1 

And thus “she will ascend to heaven.” But never “is a 
second husband allowed in any part of this Code to a virtuous 
woman.” 

The virtues which the Code inculcates upon the Kshattriya 
class, whether kings or soldiers, are bravery and mercy. 

4i Never may a noble monarch, guardian of the people, fly, 

Should a greater foe assail him, or a less his arms defy .” 2 

His peculiar duty is to protect his people; and, so long as he 
does that, lie may take “ even a fourth part (of the crops of his 
realm), at a time of urgent necessity (as of war or invasion ) 3 

The modes by which warfare should be carried on would be 
worthy the attention of any one interested in military tactics, 
but cannot be admitted in this compendium. \\ e must, how¬ 
ever, note that “a pitched battle” should, if possible, be avoided ; 
but when, by the king’s valour, the enemy is routed, — 

1 Manu, v. 154—158 j 160—163. J Ib^, vii. 87. Ibid, x. 1 IS. 
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“ Having conquered a country, let him respect the deities (adored in 
it), and their virtuous priests; let him also distribute largesses (to the 
people), and cause a full exemption from terror to be proclaimed.” 1 


The rules for soldiers in battle are also singularly considerate. 
Sharp weapons concealed in wood are forbidden; also poisoned 
arrows. A man in a car on horseback must not strike one on 
the ground, or a suppliant. And further, a man engaged in 
combat, must— 

“ Spare him whom his long hair, loosen'd, blinds, and hinders 
from to fly; 

Spare him, if he sink, exhausted ; spare him, if for life he 
crave ; 

Spare him, crying out for mercy, 4 Take me, for I am thy 
slave !’ ” 2 


The temporal advantages claimed for ambitious Brahmans in 
the Code are extravagant; but the ideal which it presents to us 
of a religious and learned Brahman is quite beautiful. An un¬ 
learned Brahman, they say, is no better than “an elephant made 
of wood, or an antelope made of leather ” 3 Or again; a “ Brah¬ 
man, unlearned in holy writ, is extinguished in an instant, like 
a fire of dry grass” 4 Or, “as liberality to a fool is fruitless, 
so is a Brahman useless, if he read not the holy texts.” 5 But 
if he “has read (and understands) the Veda,” 6 he becomes the 
highest object of worldly reverence. 

“ He who truly and faithfully fills both ears with the Veda, must be 
considered as equal to a mother. He must be revered as a father; him 
the pupil must never grieve. 

u A man i* not, therefore, aged because his hair is gray ; him surely 
the gods consider as aged who, though young in years, has read r«»„i 

understands) the Veda.”7 vum 

i Mann, vii. 100—20T. 

3 Ibid, 90, 01. 

•* Ibid, ii. 157. 

» Ibid, iii. 168. 


5 Manu, ii. 158. 

6 Ibid, 150. 

7 Ibid, 144, 156. 




It may here be remembered, that in order to sanctify a twice- 
born man, whether Br'lliman, Kshattriya, or Vaisya, certain sans- 
kdras, or essential ceremonies, were requisite, which are fully 
described in the Griliya Sutras, and are referred to by Manu. 
About the eighth year, and certainly not later than the sixteenth, 
the investiture, hallowed by the gayatri, must take place,—this 
being the investiture called a second birth. 1 The youth extends 
his right hand whilst the cord is passed over his head and fixed 
on his left shoulder; and until these ceremonies be completed 
he is not permitted to pronounce any sacred text, because he is 
on a level with a Sudra until he has obtained the new birth. 
But having received investiture, a Brahman youth must live for 
many years with a venerable preceptor, called his Achdrya. 

Reverence for a teacher and for elders is strongly inculcated. 
If a young man be sitting on a couch and a superior approaches, 
“ let him rise to salute a superior.” 

“ I ho vital spirits of a young man mount upwards (to depart from 

him), when an elder approaches ; but by risiug and salutation he recovers 
them. 

u A w b° habitually greets and constantly reveres the aged, 

obtains an increase of four things: life, knowledge, fame, strength. 

“ the word of salutation, a Brahman must address an elder, 
saying : * I am such an one,’ pronouncing his own name. 

llie priest who girds his pupil with the sacrificial cord, and after¬ 
wards instructs him in the whole Veda, with the law of sacrifice and the 
sacred Upanishads , holy sages call an Achanya" 

He who gives sacred knowledge is a more venerable parent 
than the natural father; u since the second or divine birth en¬ 
sures life to the twice-born, both in this world and hereafter 
eternally.” 

“ As he who digs deep with a spade comes to a spring of water, so the 
student, who humbly serves his teacher, attains the knowledge (which 
lies deep) in his teachers mind.” 

1 Manu, ii. 63. 
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In conclusion, be it observed, that the sun must never rise or 
set whilst the student lies asleep : 

“ Let him adore God, both at sunrise and sunset, as the law ordains.’* 1 


A community so carefully trained under Brahmanical influences 
was not likely to disappoint entirely their Brahmanical organizers; 
but neither would it entirely realise the idea proposed. 

There are so many interesting passages in the chapter dedi- , 
cated to a student's duties, that it is difficult to omit them; but 
we have but small space for the remainder of the Brfihman's 
life, and must therefore pass on to the period when the student 
is at liberty to return home “ and assume the order of a married 
man." 

“ Let the twice-born man, having obtained the consent of his vene¬ 
rable guide, and having performed his ablution with stated ceremonies 
on his return home, as the law directs, espouse a wife of the same class 
with himself, and endued with the marks of excellence.’* 2 

She must not be related within the sixth degree. She must 
have good health; must not be immoderately talkative; must 
not have the name of a constellation, of a tree, or of a river, of 
a barbarous nation, &c.; she must walk (gracefully), like a 
phenicopterus, or like a yoimg elephant; must have hair and 
teeth moderate respectively in quantity and in size, &c., &c. ; 3 
and must not have reddish hair. 

Having married, let the Br&hman pass the second quarter of 
his life in his own house; but “ let him never, for the sake of a 
subsistence, have recourse to popular conversation." * 

The Brfihman, keeping house, is exhorted to perform daily, 
without sloth, his peculiar duty; hut he must not gain wealth 
by music or dancing, or any art which pleases the sense. By 
studiously improving his intellect, let him preclude excessive 
attachment to such pleasures. 


1 Manu, ii. 119—122 ; 110,218,222. 
- Ibid, iii. 4. 


Manu, iii. 5—lo 
4 Ibid, iv. 1—U. 
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“ Let bim P a > s through this life bringing lhs apparel, his discourse, 
and his frame of mind, to a conformity with his age, his occupations, 
his property, his divine knowledge, and his family .” 1 


Oblations to consecrated fire, at the beginning and end of day 
and night, and at the close of each fortnight,, are prescribed; 
and “ at the end of the year let his oblations be made with the 
juice of the moon-plant.-’'’ He must also be hospitable, and 
“ *- abc carc -> to the utmost of his power, that no guest sojourn in 
his house unhonoured with a scat, with food, with a bed, with 
water, with essential roots, and with fruit/’ 

“To waste himself with hunger, or to wear old and sordid 
clothes/ is not approved for a Brahman who keeps house. 

1 he third part of a Brahman’s life is thus announced:_ 


Ihu ing thus remained in the order of a housekeeper, as the law 
ordains, let the twice-born man, who had before completed his student¬ 
ship. dwell in a forest, his faith being firm mid his organs wholly sub- 
dued. 

“ Wheu the father of a family perceives his muscles become flaccid 
and his hair grey, aud sues the child of his child, let him then seek 
refuge in a forest. 

“ Abandoning all food eaten in towns, and all liis household utensils, 
lot him repair to the lonely ood, committing the care of his wife to her 
sons, 01 accompanied by her (if she choose to attend him). 

Lit him take up liis consecrated fire, and all liis domestic imple¬ 
ments of making oblations to it, and, departing from the town to the 
Joiest, let him dwell in it with complete power over liis organs (of sense 
and of action). 

“ Let him wear a black antelope’s hide, or a vesture of bark ; lot him 
bathe evening and morning; let him suffer the hairs,of his head, his 
beard and his nails, to grow continually. 

“ From such food as himself may eat, let him, to the utmost of his 
power, make offerings and give alms ; and with presents of water, roots, 
aud fruit, let him honour those who visit his hermitage/ 

“ Let bi<n be constantly engaged in reading the Veda; patient of all 


Mil mi, iv. 14—16; 18, 25, 31), 31. 


2 Ibid, vi. 1-7. 
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extremities, universally benevoleut, with a mind intent on the Supreme 
Being ; a perpetual giver, but no receiver of gifts ; with tender affection 
for all animated bodies. 

“ Let him, as the law directs, make oblations on the hearth with 
three sacred fires ; not omitting in due time the ceremonies to be per¬ 
formed at the conjunction and opposition of the moon. 

“ Let him also perform the sacrifice ordained in honour of the lunar 
constellations, make the prescribed offering of new grain, and solemnize 
holy rites every four months, and at the winter and summer solstices. 1 ’ 1 

Frugality is enforced, penance appears optional. He may eat 
a mouthful less each day of the bright fortnight, or lie may live 
on flowers and roots,—or ho may perform other penances. 

“ Let him slide backwards and forwards on the ground ; or let him 
stand a whole day on tiptoe ; or let him continue in motion, rising and 
sitting alternately ; but at sunrise, at noon, and at sunset, let him go 
to the waters and bathe. 

“ In the hot season, let him sit exposed to five fires ; in the rains, 
let him stand uncovered ; in the cold season, let him wear humid ves¬ 
ture ; and let him increase by degrees the austerity of his devotion.’ 2 

Thus “ enduring harsher and harsher mortifications, let him 
dry up his bodily frame,” and then— 

Having reposited his holy fires, as the law directs, in his mind, let 
him live without external fire, without a mansion, wholly silent. . . . 

“ These and other rules must a Brahman, who retires to the woods, 
diligently practise; and for the purpose of uniting his soul with the 
divine spirit, let him study the various npanishads of scripture.” 

If he has an incurable disease, he may feed on water and air 
until mortal frame totally decay, and his soul become united 
with the Supreme. But if lie have no such disease, lie may enter 
on a fourth portion of life, and become a Sanny&sin. This state 
is open only to a man who lias passed from order to order, and 
has made oblations to fire (on his respective changes of state). 

3 Ibid, 22—24. 
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“After lie has read the Vedas in the form prescribed by law, has 
legally begotten a son, and has performed sacrifices to the best of his 
power, he (has paid his three debts, and he) may then apply his heart to 
eternal bliss.” 

But if a Brahman liave not performed these sacrifices,, and yet 
aim at final beatitude, he shall sink to a place of degradation. 
A very pleasing picture is drawn of the Brdhman in his fourth 
estate; one, “by whom not even the smallest dread has been 
occasioned to sentient creatures.” 1 

“ Departing*from his house, taking with him pure implements (his 
waterpot and staff), keeping silence, uuallured by desire of the objects 
near him. 

“Alone let him constantly dwell, observing the happiness of a solitary 
man, who neither forsakes nor is forsaken. 

“ Let him have no culinary fire, no domicile ; let him (when very 
hungry) go to the town for food ; let him patiently bear disease; let his 
mind be firm ; let him study to know God, and fix his attention on God 
alone. 

“ An earthen waterpot, the roots of large trees, coarse vesture, total 
solitude, equanimity toward all creatures,—these are the characteristics 
of a Brahman set free. 

“ Let him not wish for death ; let him not wish for life ; let him 
expect his appointed time, as a hired servant expects his wages. 

“ Let him bear a reproachful speech with patience; let him speak 
reproachfully to no man ; let him not on account of this (frail and 
feverish) body, engage in hostility. 

“ Delighted with meditating on the Supreme Spirit, sitting fixed in 
such meditation, without needing anything earthly, let him live in this 
world seeking the bliss of the next.” 2 

In this fourth state, his hair, nails and beard, arc to be clipped; 
and bearing with him a dish, a staff, and a water-pot, he must 
wander about continually. 

“ Only once a day let him demand food. 


i Manu, vi. 25, 2‘J, 31, 30, 40. 


* Ibid, 11—45 ; 47, 40, 52, 
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“ At the time when the smoke of kitchen fires has ceased, when the 
pestle lies motionless, when the charcoal is extinguished, when people 
have eaten, and when dishes are removed (that is, late in the day), let 
the Sannyasin always beg food. 

“ For missing it, let him not be sorrowful; nor for gaining it, let him 
be glad : let him care only for a sufficiency to support life.” 1 


The Sannyasin is forbidden to explain omens and prodigies., 
or to gain daily support by skill in astrology and palmistry, to 
which occupations his reputation for sanctity would probably 
tempt him. On this account, also, he is forbidden to attract 
attention by having long hair or nails. The aim is, that he 
should conquer not only bodily appetites, but desire of appro¬ 
bation and sympathy. 2 

“ By the coercion of his members, by the absence of hate and affec¬ 
tion, and by giving no pain to sentient creatures, he becomes fit for im¬ 
mortality. 

“ Let him reflect on the transmigrations of men, caused by their sinful 
deeds, on their downfall into a region of darkness, and their torments in 
the mansion of Yama. 

“ On their separation from those whom they love, and their union 
with those whom they hate, on their strength, overpowered by old age, 
and their bodies racked with disease. ..... 

“ On the misery attached to embodied spirits, from a violation of their 
duties, and the imperishable bliss attached to them from their abundant 
performance of duties . 

“ For the sake of preserving minute animals by night and by day, let 
him walk, though with pain to his own body, perpetually looking on the 
ground. 

“ Let him observe the progress of this internal spirit through various 
bodies.(a progress) hard to be discerned. 

“ He, who fully understands the perpetual omnipresence of God, can 
be led no more captive by criminal acts ; but lie who possesses not that 
sublime knowledge, shall wander again through the world. 3 

“ A mansion, with bones for its rafters and beams ; with newes and 


Alarm, vi. 5-1—57. 


9 Ibid, 50, 52. 


* Ibid, 60, 61, 62, 64, 68, 73, 74. 
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tendons for cords ; with muscles and blood for mortar ; with skin for its 
outward covering . 

“ A mansion, infested by age and by sorrow, the seat of malady, 
harassed with pains, haunted with the quality of darkness; such a 
mansion of the vital soul let its occupier always cheerfully quit. 

“ As a tree leaves the bank of a river (when it falls in), or as a bird 
leaves the branch of a tree (at his pleasure); thus, he who leaves his 
body (by necessity or by legal choice), is delivered from the ravening 
shark (or crocodile) of the world.” 1 

l Mann, vi. 76, 77, 7S. 


\ 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

CODE OF YAJNAVALKYA. 

This Code or Dharma-Sastra ranks as second in importance to 
that of Mann.. It is much shorter, and although without date, 
shows many signs of more recent origin. It is not, however, 
so attractive as its diffuse, but eminently poetical, predecessor. 
Its topics are similar, namely :—Achara (custom, caste), Vyava- 
hara (laws affecting property), Prayaschitta (penance and expia¬ 
tion) ;—these being the three points on which every complete 
law-code is expected to treat. The author, or medium through 
which the inspired contents were communicated, is supposed to 
be Yhjnavalkya, a holy personage who lived in Mitliila, now 
called Tirhut. He is thus addressed:— 

“ The Mums, after adoration to Yajnavalkya, Lord of Yogis, thus 
addressed him; — 

“ 4 Reveal to us the several duties of the castes, of the orders, and of 
the othei*3.’ 

“ The Prince of Yogins, who then abode in Mithihi, meditating for a 
moment, said to the Munis :— 

“ ‘ Hearken to the rules of duty in the country of the black ante¬ 
lope.’ 

The prince of Yogins next mentions fourteen " repositories of 


Book i. yv. 1, 2. 
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tlie sciences and of lawthese being,—“the four Vedas, the 
Puranas, the Nyaya, the Mimansa, tlie Dharma- Sastr as, and 
the six Angas.” . 

He next gives a list of twenty persons who have promulgated 
Dharma-SAstras :—Maim, Atri, Vishnu, Ilarita, Yajnavalkya, 
Usanas, Angiras, Yama, A past ami) a, Samvarta, Katyayana, Bri- 
haspati, Parasara, Vyasa, Sankha, Lildiita, Daksha, Gotama, 
Satatapa, and Yasishtha. And then the idea of law is explained. 

“ The Sruti, the Smriti, 1 the practice of good men, what seems good 
to one’s self, and a desire maturely considered,—these are declared to be 
the root of Law. 

“ Four learned in the Vedas and in the Law, form a Court or Traividya. 
Whatever is declared by this (Court), or by a single person who has, in 
an eminent degree, knowledge of the soul in its relations,—the same 
should be (held as) Law.” 2 

Part of the first book of Yajnavalkya, and the whole of the 
second, have been translated into English by Dr. Boer, and Mr. 
Montriou, of Calcutta; and we have also the whole Code trans¬ 
lated into German by Professor Stenzler. These translations 
enable us to observe that, whilst some subjects are treated of 
precisely as Manu treated them, the two Codes are by no means 
identical. We propose, therefore, to transcribe a few passages, 
choosing, for the most part, such as show’ a progressive change 
in customs, or as are in themselves of interest. 

And here we may first observe, that waiting is referred to as 
freely as if the work had been composed at the present time. 

“ The representation, as made by the plaintiff, is to be put in writing, 
in presence of the defendant; the year, month, half-month, day, names, 
caste, &c., being given.” 

The answer must also be given in writing, the defendant being 

1 According to Manu, ii. 10, tlie former are the Vedas, tho latter the Dharma* 
S&stras. 

7 YAjnavalkya, i. 7, 9. 
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required tp furnish a written statement in support of his asser¬ 
tions. 1 In another verse it is stated, that “legal proofs” are 
“ writing, possession, and witnesses.” 2 The suspicion which 
attached to witnesses in a court of justice, and the modes taken 
to test their veracity, are very characteristic of India. Hindus 
are close observers of expression of countenance, manners, and 
gestures; and when a man comes into court, if he “ moves from 
place to place,” if he lick the corners of his mouth, if his fore¬ 
head sweat, if he change colour, if his words come stammering 
from a dry throat, if he make no response to word or look, if he 
contract the lips, thus changing his natural manner, “he is to 
be set down as false in his complaint,” or, if he be a witness, as 
false in his testimony. 3 

Belonging to the same system of suspicion and superstition 
are the trials by ordeal, which arc thus described. 

“ The scales, fire, water, poison, the sacred draught, — these are the 
ordeals for exculpation, in case of grave accusations, if the accuser he 
prepared to pay a fine. 

“ When it is agreed on, one of the parties shall perform (the ordeal), 
the other be in readiness to pay the fine. Even without a fine, there 
shall he trial by ordeal, in case of treason or great crime. 

“ (The accused,) being summoned, shall, after bathing at sunrise, and 
fasting, be made to go through the several ordeals, in presence of the 
monarch and the Brahmans. 

“ The scales are (the ordeal) for women, children, aged men, the 
blind, the lame, Brahmans, and those afflicted with disease. Fire or 
water, or the seven barleycorns’ weight of poison, are (the ordeal) for a 


Siidra.” 4 


After stating that these severe ordeals are not to he resorted 
to where the debt is less than a thousand panas, or the offence 
is not a great crime against the king, it is said, that the accused, 
haring been placed in the scales by those who understand the 
art of weighing, utters the following invocation :— 


1 Y&jnavalkya, ii. 6, 7. 
a Ibid, 22. 


I 3 Y&jnavalkya, ii 
* Ibid, 95-98. 


i, ii. 13—15. 
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“ 0 scales! made by the gods, of old, the" abode of truth; therefore 
do ye, propitious ones, declare ths truth and liberate me from suspicion! 

“ If I be an evil doer, then bear me down, 0 mother! If I be pure, 
carry me upwards! ” 1 


In ordeal by fire, seven leaves of the sacred aswattlia tree 
are placed in the hands of the accused, who thereupon says :— 

“ Thou, 0 fire, dwellest in all created things ! O purifier, in testi¬ 
mony of innocence and guilt, do thou in my hand, make known the 
truth ! 

“ When he (who suffers the ordeal) has thus spoken, let a smooth 
red hot iron ball, of fifty palas’ weight, be placed upon botli his hands. 

“ Carrying this, let him slowly walk across seven circles, of sixteen 
fingers’ breadth diameter each, with an interval of the same measure 
between each.” 2 


If the accused escape with unbumt hands, he is pure or in¬ 
nocent. 

In the trial by water, the accused is submerged whilst a swift¬ 
footed man shoots an arrow, runs after it, and returns. His 
prayer is— 

“ By the power of truth, O Varuna, save me.” 3 

Ordeal by poison requires that the accused should take a 
certain weight of aconite, the sringa of the Himalayas, 4 whilst 
saying— 

“ Thou, 0 poison, Brahma’s son, art ordained for truth and right; 
free me from the accusation, and bo to me, by the power of truth, a 
draught of immortality.” 5 

In the Code of Manu neither scales nor poison are mentioned, 
and the whole subject of trial by ordeal occupies but two verses. 
M. Emile Schlagintweit has lately made trial by ordeal or “Got- 

1 Yitjuavalkya, ii. 101, 102. 

2 Ibid, 104—100. 

2 Ibid, 108. 


* Emile Sclilagintweit. 
5 Y&jaavulkya, ii. 110. 
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tesurtlieile,” the subject of a lecture, in which lie shows that 
this mode of testing innocence is very old, and by no means pe¬ 
culiar to India. He observes, that in India the oldest form is 
that of walking through fire; and he gives a hymn from the 
Atliarva-Veda composed for such an occasion. This form of 
trial he also finds in the Panchavinsa-Brahmana of the Sama- 
Veda, and in the Antigone of Sophocles, 1 proving that it was not 
unknown to the ancient Greeks. 

In vol. xxxv., p. 14, of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Professor G. Biihler (of the Elphinstone College, Bom- 
bay), gives a translation of the Vyavahara-Mayuklia’s chapter on 
ordeals; and from this we learn that some modifications were 
made in these trials in after years. The opening sentence is: 
“ Here (begin) the ordeals. They are used to decide matters 
which are left undecided by human evidence.” 

The kinds of ordeals are not only scales, fire, water, poison, 
but in addition, rice and hot coins. In describing what persons 
are fit subjects for the several kinds of trial, some details are 
added to those given in Y&jnavalkya; as, that cliildren and 
women should not be immerged in water, nor sick, old, or weak 

men. “When they are immerged they always die.’* 2 . 

“ Nor shall they take into their hands hot iron,” &c. 

K&ty£yana is quoted as saying— 

“ Let him (the judge) not give the ordeal by fire to smiths, nor (that 
by) water to those who (by their profession) have to work in water (as 
divers, &c.), nor by any means poison to those who know the application 


1 Mr. Plumptre lias thus translated the lines referred to:— 

** As for proof, 

That there was none, and so he ’scaped our ken j 
And we were ready in our hands to tako 
33nrs of hot iron, and to walk through fire, 

And call the gods to witness none of us 

Had done tho deed, nor knew who counselled it.” 

Tragedies of Sophocles. —E. H. Plumptre, 
vol. i. p. 100. 


Page 17. 
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of charms; 


and let not a man 


who has a disease of 


the mouth undergo the ordeal of the rice-grains.” 1 

K&tyayana is also quoted, as allowing substitutes, in case the 
person to undergo the ordeal is unable to do so. Rules, regard¬ 
ing the time when the different ordeals should take place, are 
numerous; and these are followed by rules on the place in which 
it should take place. Pitfimalia says :— 

“ The scales must always bo made to turn towards the east, immove¬ 
able, in a pure place, near to the flag, in the hall (of justice), or in the 
gateway of the king’s (palace), or on a crossing.” 

When the arrangements are made— 

“ Then let the judge who is conversant with the religious law, invoke 
the gods according to the following rule :—turning towards the east, and 
joining his hands, let him speak: * Come, come, divine Dharma, approach 
this ordeal, together with the Lokapalas (eight protectors of the world), 
and the crowds of Vasus, Adityas, and Marllts. , But if he has brought 
Dharma to the scales, he should assign to the subordinate gods their 
several places.” 2 

Pitamalia also says — 

“ The lung should order (his people) to construct a hall for the scales, 

which (is) broad, high, resplendent,.possessing an instrument 

for (shutting) the doors,.which contains (jars with) water and 

the like, which is well furnished.” 3 

The wood used for erecting scales should be Kli&dira, and free 
lrom clefts, If there be no Khadira, Sinsapa, or Sfila, or iron- 
wood (arjima), or Tinisa, or, lastly, red sandal-wood may be 
used. During the cutting, prayers should be addressed to Soma 
and to Vanaspati, in muttered tones. The prayer, or mantra, ad¬ 
dressed to Yanaspati is Rig-Yeda hi. 8, transferring the qualities 
of the Yupa to the scales by a Sanskrit formula. 4 


Page 18. 


3 Page 21. 


a Page 23. 


4 Page 24. 
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Prayers are indicated appropriate to each trial. And then, in 
describing the trial by red hot balls, very minute directions are 
given as to what he may hold in his hands. Pitamaha (says) : 


“ Let him place in his hands seven pippala leaves, unground rice, 
flowere, curds, and tie them there with a string.” 1 


The rule for the ordeal by water is, Pitamaha says, — 

“ A wise (judge) should order to be made a place (purified by the 
application of cow-dung); then he should devoutly worship arrows, with 
lamps, and incense, .and flowers.”. 

The ordeal by hot mfisha-grains made of metal is described 
with much minuteness. 2 An iron, copper, or earthen vessel, 
must be filled with clarified butter and oil. Place in it, when 
well-heated, a golden maslia-grain. “ (The accused)'should take 
out the hot mash a with the thumb and (first) finger. If he does 
not move the ends of the fingers, or no blister comes, he whose 
fingers are not hurt is (considered) innocent according to the 
law.” 

The ordeal by rice-grains is also described; “ but the maxim 
is, that the ordeal by rice-grains should be allowed in case of 
theft only, not otherwise.” 3 

The Chinese traveller Hiouen Thsang witnessed trials of this 
description ; and, indeed, they seem to have been always in vogue, 
especially in Thibet, Kiunaon, and other northern districts. 4 

But, to return from this digression on ordeals. We observe 
that the punishments appointed for specified sins are usually much 
the same in the Code of Yajnavalkya as in the earlier Code of 
Manu j but there arc differences. In the case of gaming, for 


1 Page 36. 

a Page 45. 

3 Ibid. 

1 Miss Eden witnessed ft trial by rico 
when marching up to Simla with the 
Go vemor- Gen oral ’ s camp, in January, 
J ;38. One man out of twenty-two was 


unable to spit out the rice-powder j but. 
neither Miss Eden nor his fellow-ser¬ 
vants believed him guilty. He was u 
timid person, but trinkets and money 
had always been safe in his charge.— 
l. p-tbo-Country, vol. i. p. 104. 
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instance; in Mann it is absolutely forbidden, but tlie Code of 
Yajnavalkya states— 


“ If a professed gambler win at play (as much as) one hundred (panas), 
be shall pay to the keeper of the house one-fifth; others shall pay (the 
keeper) a tenth of their winnings. 

“ The latter (in consideration of) having (royal) protection, shall pay 
the portion stipulated to the monarch, shall make over all stakes won to 
the winner, shall be true of speech, and forbearing. 

“ The monarch shall enforce payment of winnings (that is) such as 
are made in a place kept by a licensed gaming-house-master paying the 
royal dues, among known players, meeting openly ; in other cases, not. 

“ They who manage suits (arising out of the games), also the wit¬ 
nesses, are to be such persons as those last described. 

“ If anyone play with false dice, or cheat, the monarch shall have 
him branded and banished. 

“ An overseer of the games should be appointed, who may thus become 
familiar with (the persons of reputed) thieves. 

“ The like rules apply to wagers at fighting games, whether of men 
or brutes..” 1 


On the disposal of dead bodies, and regarding the purification 
of those who have tended their dying relatives, Yajnavalkya is 
more explicit than his predecessor : 

“A child under two years old shall be buried.” 2 


Manu also says, that the corpse of a child under two years of 
age must be carried out by his kinsmen; and in less matter-of- 
fact phrase than YAjnavalkya, he adds: 3 “ Having decked him 
with fiowei*s, let them bury him in pure ground without collect¬ 
ing his bones at a future time.” The last sentence means, that 
the bones of a young child must not be burnt. It seems that 
an older child may be burned with unconsecrated fire; but that 
only the twice-born corpse is entitled to holy fire. 


1 Yajnavalkya, ii. 199—203. 

2 YAjnavalkva’s Gesetzbuch, berausgegebou von A. P. Stenzler, iii. 1. 

3 Mann, v. G8. 
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After seven or ten days the relatives must walk to the water, 
turning their faces towards the region of the fathers, or Pitris, 
repeating the prayer, “ May onr sins be atoned.” 

But heretics, thieves, women of bad character, those who drink 
and those who have killed themselves, are not entitled to water- 
purification. 

After the completion of the purification by water (wasser- 
spende), the grey-haired elders of the family shall sit upon a 
smooth, soft grass, and relate to the bereaved family histories of 
former days. The following verses are given as specimens:— 

“ He who seeks pith (or marrow) in human life, which is as pithless 
as the stem of the plantain adali, and like unto a water-bubble; such an 
one is foolish. 

“ If the five-fold compounded body dissolves into the five elements, 
in consequence of the actions to which it gives rise, who shall complain? 

“ The earth will pass away, and the ocean, and the gods ; how could 
the foam-like world of mortals not pass away ? 

“ Because the tears shed by relatives distress the dead, one must not 
weep, but must make offerings for the dead, according to one’s means .” 1 


"Whilst listening to such discourse the family shall return 
home, the children in advance, carefully chewing leaves of the 
nimba-tree in the door-way. Fire, water, cow-dung, and mustard- 
seeds must also be used before those who have touched the corpse 
can be pronounced pure. 

In the same spirit as the discourse given above from the grey¬ 
haired eiders, are the rules which this Code gives for the attain¬ 
ment of sanctification and immortality. These do not differ 
materially Aiom those which have already been recorded from 
the Code ol Maiiu; but there arc some expressions showing that 
morality was gaining importance as a means of acquiring sancti¬ 
fication. 4 Purity of mind must he acquired, because, “ through 
purity of mind comes knowledge.” 

1 Stenzler, YAjnavalkya, iii. 8, 9, 10, 11. 


Ibid, 62, 65, 66, 67. 
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“A hermitage cannot cause virtue. Virtue comes from practice. 
Therefore, what is unpleasant to one’s-self, must not be clone to others. 

“ Virtue is truth, not stealing, not hating, shame, purity, intelligence, 
constancy, moderation, controlled senses, knowledge. 

“As from a glowing bar of iron sparks issue, so from spirit issues the 
spiritual.” 


The passages which describe the general unfolding of the 
universe, of which man’s spirit is a portion, are in accordance 
with S&nkhya doctrine, supplemented by the doctrine of the 
Vedanta. 

The Munis ask how it is that the conditions of men in this life 
are so various. Yfijnavalkya replies, that the action of the spirit 
determines the state into which a man is bom. Some men ac¬ 
quire spirituality after death,— some during life. 

Until knowledge is acquired, man must be continually bora 
again. Man must so improve his organs as to be capable of 
knowledge; but— 

“As in a dimmed mirror one cannot see forms reflected, so a spirit, 
with immature organs, cannot attain knowledge. 

“ As in a bitter gourd, if it is unripe, sweet juice cannot be found, 
although contained within it, so is knowledge not found in the spirit, of 
which the organs are immature.” 


The argument here rests on the philosophic dogma, that spirit 
is one, but diffused through all. 

“ For, as ether contained in various vessels, is one ether; so is the 
spirit one, and many, as the sun reflected in various vessels of water .” 1 

“As the potter, by the help of clay, and a stick, and a wheel, makes 
a pot, or a carpenter, with straw, wood, and clay, makes a house, or a 
silkworm, from the fluid of his own body, makes a cocoon: so the spirit 
itself causes its various births. 

“ As an actor paints his body with colours, and assumes various forms; 
so the spirit assumes the body which is caused by its deeds. 


Stouzler, YAjnavalkya, iii. 141, 142, 144. 
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^ The highest condition is obtained through devotion, and devo¬ 
tion is attained by “ remembrance of true existence, by attach¬ 
ment to truth, by giving up action, and the nearness of the 
good.” 

" He, whose spirit on the extinction of his body holds fist in reference 
to the Lord, and whose conviction remains throughout unshaken, attains 
to the remembrance of his previous births .' 11 

Amongst other ways of expressing that the spirit of man varies 
in quantity and quality, it is said that spirit dwells in the heart 
as a lamp which has innumerable rays,—white, black, variegated, 
blue, brown, yellow, red. One of these rays breaks through 
the sheath of the sun, and stretches over the world of Brahma ; 
through this ray the soul attains its highest goal. Other rays 
make the body shine, but do not secure it from future births. 

As the quantity and quality of spirit possessed in this life 
varies, so also the conditions of men after death vary. There 
are eighty-eight thousand Munis, it is said, who inhabit heaven 
for a time, but who will be born again as good seed in the earth 
to promote the right. But other Munis there are, living “ be¬ 
tween the seven Ttishis and the path of the Elephant,” who are 
emancipated from all work. With them originated the Vedas, 
Pur&nas,.Sutras, and, says the text, “ Commentaries.” £ 

The twice-born who acquire knowledge of the Veda, and return 
to the forest, attain truth, and are endowed with the highest 
belief. Such men will dwell in Brahma's world, and return no 
more to this world. But men who win heaven merely by offer¬ 
ings and penance, come to smoke, .... wind and rain, 
and return again to this world. Men who do not know the 
double way, which is apparently ritual and knowledge, will be 
bom again as snakes, grasshoppers, insects or worms. 

The man who has entirely given up his body to devotion is 
thus described:— 




1 Stenzler, YAjnavalkya, iii. 146. 162, 160, 161. 


*' Ibid, 166 If, 186 If. 
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“ The extended foot resting on the leg, the outstretched right hand 
lying on the left, the face a little raised, but leaning on the breast; 

“ The eyes closed,—resting quietly, the teeth parted, the tongue held 
immoveably on the gums, countenance veiled and imperturbable; 

“ The senses held in check, on a seat neither too high nor too low, let 
him practise stoppage of breath twice or thrice. 

“Then let him think on the Lord, which abides in his heart like a 
lamp, and, resting his spirit firmly on that Lord, let him practise col¬ 
lectedness of mind intelligently .” 1 

This description of a Muni so much resembles the Buddhist 
statues of them Buddha, Sakya-Muni, that the written picture 
and the sculptured image must undoubtedly be derived from the 
same ideal. 


1 Stenzler, YAjnavalkya, iii. 191—191; 197—199. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

LAW SCHOOLS AND DIGESTS. 


Sanskrit laio books now used. — Mitdkshard. — Ddyabhdga ,— Colebrooke's transla¬ 
tions and preface.—Constitution of Hindu family—divided or undivided. — Reli¬ 
gious importance attached to sons.—Instances in Sanskrit literature .— Women 
wholly dependent on men .— Claims on property given.—Rights of widows. 


The Codes of Mann, Yajnavalkya, Par&sara, and other Rishis, 
are still venerated by the natives of India as works of inspiration; 
and on smriti alone, or works believed in as Holy Writ, is Hindu 
legislation based. But customs change, and new events require 
new interpretations of old decrees. Thus, gradually, successive 
commentaries, made to suit successive exigencies, become gathered 
into digests. Such w r orks the Hindus have found indispensable ; 
and although they do not essentially supersede the older codes, 
in wliich they originate, they are practically the only works in 
daily use. 

The most prolific source of litigation in India is the law of 
inheritance, including the rights ol sons by adoption, and the 
rights of women. 

First in importance amongst Sanskrit works treating on this 
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subject, is the Mit&ksbara,—a treatise which is acknowledged 
to be an ultimate authority nearly all over India, whether by 
Hindus or by the British administrators of justice. The special 
chapter which treats on the law of inheritance w*as translated 
by Colebrooke, together with a commentary by V^jnftneswara. 
This learned pandit assumes a somewhat important position, for 
he takes each verse of Yajnavalkya and gives the successive 
opinions which eminent men have pronounced upon it. These 
opinions he afterwards harmonizes, and concludes with decisions 
of his own. Belonging to what may be called the same school 
as the Mitfiksharfi, are some other works in constant use, as the 
Smriti-Chandrika and the Cliintamani, the authors of which 
agree, Mr. Colebrooke observes, in “ deferring generally to the 
authority of the Mitakshara, in frequently appealing to its text, 
and in rarely and at the same time modestly dissenting from its 
authority.” 

But it is not only the Mitakshara and its allies, which those 
who would justly administer the law in India have to master. 
The D&yabhaga, and a treatise on Inheritance by Jimutavaliana, 
is the authority by which Lower Bengal is guided ; and with 
this work, also, British rulers are required to be familiar. Per¬ 
ceiving the great perplexities which Hindu laws and customs on 
inheritance occasioned, Mr. Colebrooke published translations 
from the Mitfikshara and the Dayabhaga so long ago as the year 
1810. 1 In a most valuable Preface, Mr. Colebrooke observes, 
that “In proportion as the law of succession is arbitrary and 
irreducible to fixed principles, it is complex and intricate in its 
provisionsand “requires, on the part of those entrusted with 
the administration of justice, a previous preparation by study ; 


1 “ Two Treatises, on the Hindu Law 
of Inheritance.” Calcutta, 1810. These 
translations having become extremely 
scarce, a new edition, with valuable 
notes, was published at Madras in 1865, 
by the eminent jurist, Mr. Whitley 
Stokes. This gentleman has also re¬ 


published tln v Vyavah&m • Maytiklia, 
translated by II. Borrodaih- j the DAja- 
kramasangraha. translated by 1\ M. 
Wynch; and the Hnttaka-MimansA nnd 
Dattaka-Chandrikd, translated by J. C. 
C. Sutherland. 
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for its rules and maxims cannot be rightly understood, when 
only hastily consulted as occasions arise. Those occasions are 
of daily and hourly occurrence; and, on this account, that branch 
of law should be carefully and diligently studied.” He then 
goes on to say, that in Hindu jurisprudence this is the branch of 
law “ which specially and almost exclusively merits the attention 
of those who are qualifying themselves for the line of service, 
in which it will become their duty to administer justice to our 
Hindu subjects, according to their own laws.” 1 

Assistance in these difficult questions may also be derived from 
“ Hindu Law,” 2 by Sir Thomas Strange, a most genial, pleasing 
work, which has, however, this disadvantage, that the author, 
being unacquainted with the Sanskrit language and literature, 
could not sufficiently connect Hindu law with the peculiarities 
of Hindu religious belief. 

“ Principles of Hindu and Mahommedan Law,” by Sir Wil¬ 
liam Hay Macnagliten, may be mentioned as yet more useful. 
This little book was reprinted in 1860, edited by the late Pro¬ 
fessor Wilson. In the Introduction the Professor says: “The 
particulars are mostly derived from Mr. Morley's very excellent 
publication, on the past history and present state of the admi¬ 
nistration of justice in British India.” 3 And to Mr. Morley he 
refers for fuller details. 

These works do not, however, supersede the admirable Preface 
which Mr. Colebrookc appended to his “Two Treatises;” and, 
for our purpose, no one equals Mr. Colcbrooke. He was fifty 
years in India, was intimate with the Sanskrit language and with 
Sanskrit literature, and consequently knew from what religious 
feeling, or ancient custom, laws now in force had originally 
sprung. And being, moreover, a calm, just, painstaking man, 
his interpretations are accepted, not only by European scholars, 
but by learned and well-principled natives of India. 


* Preface, ii. 


3 London, 1830. 


3 London, 8vo., 1858. 
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We Avill now touch upon some of the points most frequently 
in dispute, and endeavour to show how they are viewed in ancient 
codes and later digests. And here we must begin by recognising 
the peculiar constitution of a Hindu family. Property was origi¬ 
nally held in common. The normal idea of family in India is, 
that a father holds no property as peculiarly his own, but acts 
as a steward of the common property, until he gives up family 
life, retires “ into the forest,” or dies; and then the son who 
performs his obsequies takes his place, inheriting the property 
as a trust, to be administered for the good of the united family. 
But although this “co-parceny” is the normal condition, a family 
may agree to divide. 


“ After the death of tho father and the mother, the brothers, being 
assembled, may divide among themselves the paternal (and maternal) 
estate; but they have no power over it while their parents live (unless 
the father choose to distribute it). 

“ The eldest brother may hike entire possession of the patrimony, 
and the others may live under him, as (they lived) under their father, 
(unless they choose to be separated ).” 1 

And Manu points out, that if they separate, “ religious duties 
are multiplied in separate houses.” 2 

The same view is taken in the following passage from the 
Smriti-Chandrika:— 


“ For Vyasa has said thus: The living together of brothers is ordained 
while their * parents are alive/ But even after (the death of the father) 
brothers may live together mutually and increase their wealth; for 
Sankha and Likhita have said: “Willingly let them live together, 
united; they will obtain increase/ This means, because the^y have no 
separate expenditure. But the circumstance that, upon partition, they 
will obtain an increase of religious merit, has been declared by Gautama, 
who says: * Upon partition, there is an increase of religious duty/ In 
regard to the question, how this is the case, Narada has declared; * If 


1 Mann, ix. 101, 105. 


2 Ibid, 111. 
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are undivided, their religious duty continues to bo single (i.e. 
undiminished); but upon division, their religious duty becomes indi¬ 
vidually separate.’ That is the duty which arises from the honour shown 
to the manes of the ancestors, the gods, and the Brahmans. And in 
the same manner, also, Vrihaspati has said: ‘ Of those who live by 
making one cooking (i.e. by partaking of the same food or household), 
the worship of the manes of the ancestors, the gods, and the Brahmans, 
is single; of those who are divided, that (worship) is separate, house for 
house (i.e. in each family , ).” 1 

But, whether a family separate or remain undivided, the 
Mitftksharfi declares that immovable property must be equally 
divided amongst the co-parcener3. 

“Therefore it is a settled point, that the property in the paternal 
and ancestral estate is by birth, although the father have independent 
power in the disposal of effects other than immovables, for indispensable 
acts of duty, and for purposes described by texts of law; as gifts through 
affection, support of the family, relief from distress, and so forth ; but he 
is subject to the control of his sons, and the rest, in regard to the immov¬ 
able estate, whether acquired by himself, or inherited from his father 
or other predecessor, since it is ordained; ‘Though immovables or 
bipeds have been acquired by a man himself, a gift or sale of them 
should not be made without convening all the sons. They who are 
born, and they who are yet unbegotten, and they who are still in the 
womb, require the means of support. No gift or sale should therefore 
be made.’ ” 2 

That a family must be considered “undivided/” unless it can 
prove that it has divided, seems to be undoubted; but there is 
sonic difference of opinion as to the proportion to be claimed by 
the several sons on occasion of division. Mann says : _ 

“ Let the eldest have a double share, and the next-boni a share and 
a half. The younger sons must have each a share.” 3 

1 Strange, Hindu Law, i. 222 ; nnd 9 Page 256 f. 
ihut, Appendix, i. 20. 6Ve also trails- ‘ Mauu, i>:. 117. 
lation of Smriti-ChandrikA, p. 16. 
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Whereas in Y&jnavalkya we read:— 



“ After decease of the parents, let the sons make equal division of the 
property and of the debts .” 1 


These, and some other varying opinions, are stated in the 
Mit&kshara; and the author then asks, how it is that sons are 
required to “ divide only equal shares?” This question he answers 
thus: “ True, this unequal partition is found in the sacred ordi¬ 
nances ; but it must not be practised, because it is abhorred by 
the world.” And the maxim is quoted: “Practise not that 
which is legal, but is abhorred by the world; it secures not 
celestial bliss.” 2 

We are dwelling long upon the point, that a member of an 
undivided family in India cannot do what he likes with his own, 
because it is difficult for the natives of our country to believe in 
such a system. A Briton, and more especially an Englishman, 
relies upon himself for his own maintenance, and expects his 
brothers and sisters, and even his father and mother, to do the 
same : whereas “ Hindus are a patriarchal people, many families 
often living together as one; connected in blood and united in 
interests; with various relative dependants, to be provided for 
out of the aggregate fimds; but subject always to separation, as 
well as to the exclusion of any one or more from participation 
in the inheritance, for causes to be hereafter enumerated .” 9 

And therefore, when the inheritance descends, this union of in¬ 
terests “ constitutes co-parcenary, to which survivorship attaches, 
differing in this particular from co-parcenary with us, and re¬ 
sembling rather joint-tenancy; so that, on the death of a Hindu 
parcener, the succession to his rights, with the exception of pro¬ 
perty separately acquired by him, rests in the other remaining 
members,—his sons, if he have any, representing him as to bis 


1 Ytljn. (translated by Roer and 
Montriou), ii. 117, and notv by Mr. 
Montriou. 


* Colebrooko, Two Treatises, dal* 
<Juttn edition, p. 2Gi. 

* Hindu Law, by Sir T. Strange, vol. 
i. p. 120. 
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^undivided rights, while the females of his family continue to de¬ 
pend on the aggregate fond, till a 'partition takes place, which 
may never happen.” 

Laws for the descent of property being originally quite inde¬ 
pendent of the holder of that property, wills and testaments are 
wholly unknown to Hindu law; and c< it follows, for the sake of 
consistency,” says Sir William Macnagliten, “ that they must 
be wholly inoperative, and that their provisions must be set aside 
where they are at variance with the law; otherwise a person 
would be competent to make a disposition to take effect after 
his death, to wliich lie could not have given effect during his 
lifetime.” 1 Sir Thomas Strange alludes to the testamentary 
power having been “ engrafted ” “ by the king's courts on the 
native law of succession, notwithstanding the fact conceded, that 
a ivill is a mode of disposing of property unknown to the Hindu 
law .” 2 It is quite clear, that a man is not at liberty to dispose 
of liis property according to his own good judgment or caprice ; 
and it is also quite clear, that the principles on which the laws of 
inheritance are based must not be confounded with those which 
regulate the European laws of succession. 

A man's heirs are those who present the Srdddha at his 
funeral; and a sapinda, or relative, whose offerings are on that 
occasion most acceptable, is the relative first entitled to inherit. 
Therefore, because offerings from sons arc more effectual than 
offerings from other persons, sons are first in order of succession. 
Every student who takes up the subject of Hindu property, is 
struck by its connection with the spiritual welfare of the dead. 
Sir Thomas Strange remarks, that his chapter on inheritance 
cannot be properly understood unless we remember the belief of 
the Hindu, that his future beatitude depends “upon the per¬ 
formance of his obsequies and the payment of his [spiritual] 
debts by a son.” 3 And he refers to Sir Jones who, in a 

1 Principles of Hindu and Mobam- I 3 Hindu Law, rol. i. pp. 121, 122 

inedan Law, p. 4. I 3 Ibid, p. 73 and p. 127. 
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note to tlie Digest, calls it “the key to the whole Indian law 
of inheritance;” “resting,” Sir T. Strange continues, “as with 
ns, upon sendees to be performed by the heir;—not, however, 
upon feudal ones, to be rendered to a superior, but, like frank al- 
moigne with us, upon spiritual ones, to be conferred on the de¬ 
ceased, in extricating his spirit from its otherwise hopeless state 
by a due discharge of his funeral rites.” 1 

To have a son, was, in fact, to a Hindu, a duty no less binding 
than sacrifice to the gods or the acquisition of sacred knowledge. 
It was a link in that chain by which a mortal secured immor¬ 
tality. Manu declares it to be the imperative duty of middle 
life, and derives the very name by which a son is designated 
from the office he fulfils in performing his father’s srdddha . 

“ Since the son delivers {traycite) his father from the hell, called put t 
he was therefore called puttra by Brahma himself.” 

This is interesting, as a sign of the strong hold which the idea 
early obtained in India, but is worthless as an etymology. So 
far from puttra , son, being derived from put , hell, 1 am assured 
that puttra is one of the oldest words in the Sanskrit language: 
whereas the idea of a hell, or of a word put, whereby to signify 
it, is not to be found in the most ancient writings ot India. 

“Innumerable are the passages,” says Sir T. Strange, “that 
have been collected from Hindu scripture, and heroic history, by 
writers on the law' of the subject in question, in which benefits 
derived from the father, or other ancestor, through the sou, 
grandson, or great grandson, are stated as reasons for the pre¬ 
ferable right of the lineal male heir, to a certain extent, before 
any other claimant.” s 

This belief is a key also to many peculiarities in Hindu real 
or legendary history. It accounts for the extreme anxiety with 
which Hindus desired to have sons, of which we have in the 
present volume many instances. In the R&mayana, the King 

1 Strange, Hindu Law, vol. i. p. 127. * Ibid, pp. 1-7, 12S. 
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of Ayodliya Las no son: he performs sacrifice, and gains four 
sons. In the Mahabharata, tlie King of Hastinapura Las no 
son : Le performs sacrifice, and is blessed witb a son and daughter. 
In the Aitareya-Brahmana, King Harischandra Las no son: in 
desperation, lie promises that if he obtain a son he -will offer him 
in sacrifice to Yishnu. But remembering, apparently, that in 
that case he would again be without a son, an arrangement is 
made for purchasing the son of a forest-Brahman, and having 
him sacrificed instead . 1 

Yet more striking is a story told in the Aitareya-Brahmana, 
and again in the MahabMrata, where a pious and excellent man 
is represented as having omitted this imperative duty of haring 
a son. He had missed entirely the second prescribed period of 
life, which was marriage, and after the first period spent with 
his tutor, had entered at once upon the third, and gone into the 
woods as a devotee. Wandering about, absorbed in contempla¬ 
tion, he was amazed to find a pit, above which men w ere hanging, 
suspended by a blade of grass, at which a rat was gnawing. He 
inquired their history, and discovered to his consternation that 
they were his own ancestors, compelled to hang thus, and fall 
at last, unless he married and had a son, who should release 
them. 

Now it so happens that, although (as a rule) every man in 
India marries, the misfortune of haring no son is by no means 
uncommon in that country ; and, consequently, it is considered 
not merely lawful, but necessary, that where sons by marriage 
have failed, a man must adopt sons; and rules are therefore 
given in codes by which such adoption should be made. Some 
difference is expressed in different books as to the relative merits 
of one or another mode of adopting ; but no authorised law-book 
disputes the fact, that a son adopted (according to law) has the 
same rights as if he were a son by marriage. 

This point lias, uniortunately, been disputed in reference to 
1 See p. 95 ff. 
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Mysore. Learned members of the Council in London, and also 
in Calcutta,—men long acquainted with Hindu law and Hindu 
custom,—strenuously refused to view the subject from the Hindu 
point of view. They fully acknowledged the force of the law as 
applied to domestic rights, but absolutely rejected it as applied 
to political succession; and only yielded at last to a more sym¬ 
pathising policy with a protesting reluctance. 

“ He, whom his father, or mother (with her husband’s assent) gives 
to another as his son, provided that the donee have no issue, if the boy 
be of the same class and affectionately disposed, is considered as a son 
given (the gift being conferred by pouring water). 

“ He is considered as a son made (or adopted] whom a man takes as 
his own son, the boy being equal in class, endued with filial virtues, 
acquainted with (the) merit (of performing obsequies to his adopter), 
and with (the) sin (of omitting them).” 

An orphan is entitled to give himself; as — 

“ lie, who fins lost his parents, or been abandoned (by them) without 
just cau-e, and offers himself to a man (as his son), is called a son self- 
given.” 

After all the permitted modes of acquiring sons have been 
enumerated, the Code says: — 

“ These eleven sons (the son of the wife and the rest) are allowed bv 
wise legislators to be substitutes (in order) for sons of the body, for the 
sake of preventing a failure of obsequies.’ 1 

Sons not born in wedlock, or sons purchased, are discoun¬ 
tenanced ; and Manu remarks, that 

“ Such advantage, as a man would gain, who should nttcrapt to pass 
deep water in a boat made of woven reeds, that father obtains, who 
passes the gloom of death, leaving only contemptible sous ,” 2 

The possibility of changes in Hindu laws is admitted by Sir 


1 Manu,. \s. 168, 169, 177, 180. 


a Ibid. 161. 
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W. Jones, who, in the general note at the end of his translation 
of the Code of Manu, says :—“ The learned Hindus are unani¬ 
mously of opinion, that many laws enacted by Manu, their oldest 
reputed legislator, were confined to the three first ages of the 
world, and have no force in the present age, in which a few of 
them are certainly obsolete.” .... He quotes the opinions 
of certain law-givers; as Nfir a da, who states, that “ the slaughter 
of cattle in the entertainment of a guest, the repast on flesh-meat 
at funeral obsequies, and the order of a hermit (are forbidden or 
obsolete in the fourth age).” And the Aditya-Purana, which 
states, that “ what was a duty in the first age must not (in all 
cases) be done in the fourth.” 1 He then instances rules for 
students, and marriages with kinsfolk, and “ the sacrifice of a 
bull, or of a man, or of a horse; and that all spirituous liquor 
must in the Kali age be avoided by twice-born men.” A better 
known authority, also here quoted by Sir W. Jones, is the 
Smriti-ChandrikA, 2 which agrees with the preceding works, that 
in the present (or Kali) age, “ the slaughter of animals in honour 
of guests or ancestors, the acceptance of spirituous liquor, and, 

above all,.the filiation of any but a son legally-begotten 

or given in adoption (by his parents),” are (parts of ancient law) 
abrogated by wise legislators. 

Hut, although some changes were adopted, we find no change 
attempted in the main principles of Hindu law. Sacrifice must 
be continued, although the slaughter of animals was discoun¬ 
tenanced; adoption, under prescribed circumstances, is still im¬ 
perative, although some of the modes once permitted are for* 


bidden. After touching on the twelve kinds of sons enumerated 
by Manu, Sir Thomas Strange thus concludes:—“And now, 
these two,—the son by birth emphatically so called ( aurasa ), 
and the son by adoption ( duttaka ), meaning always the son 
yiven ,—are, generally speaking, the only subsisting ones allowed 


‘ U'.moral note ut close of Code. 


' Ante, p. 017. 
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to be capable of answering the purpose of sons,_the rest, and 

all concerning them, being parts of ancient law, understood to 
have been abrogated, as the cases arose.” . 

Sir Thomas Strange 1 admits, however, “that in some of the 
northern provinces, forms of adoption, other than that of the 
datta/ca, at this day prevail;” and “that, failing a son, a 
Hindu’s obsequies may be performed by his widow; or, in de¬ 
fault of her, by a whole brother,.but according to the 

conception belonging to the subject, not -with the same benefit 
as by a son. That a son, therefore, of some description, is with 
him in a spiritual sense next to indispensable, is abundantly 
certain.” 

The observation, that a Hindu's obsequies may be performed 
by his widow, introduces us to a third peculiarity in the customs 
and laws of India, giving rise to fully as much litigation as those 
already discussed. We allude to the claims of widows on the 
property of their late husbands. So long as a family remains 
undivided, a widow is a portion of that family, and must be pro¬ 
vided for with the rest. The older theory of Hindu family is, 
in fact, that the men of a family must maintain the women; 
and therefore, when a man dies, his widow does not inherit 
property, but the son inherits not only the property, but the 
charge of maintaining the widow. Manu gives several verses, 
showing that women must in all things depend upon men. 8 

" Day and night must women be held by their protectors iu a state 
of dependence. 

“Their fathers protect them iu childhood, their husbands.i« 

youth, their sous.in age. 

“A woman is never fit for independence.** i 

Manu repeats this sentiment in Chapter V.; as— 

“ By a girl, or by a young woman, or by a woman advanced in years, 



1 Sir T. Strange, Hindu Law, vol. i. pp. 75, 70. 


* Manu, ix. % 3. 
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nothing must be done, even in her own dwelling place, according to her 
mere pleasure. 

“ In childhood, must a female be dependent on her father; in youth, 
on her husband; her lord being dead, on her sous. 

“. A woman must never seek independence .” 1 


We enter the more fully into these points, because the ancient 
Hindus* ideas of woman were very unlike those of Europeans. 
A woman could do nothing for herself; but then, her husband 
secured her happiness on earth, and happiness after death. 

So, if women are not honoured, “ religious acts become fruit¬ 
less;** and if a neglected woman should utter an imprecation, 
“ the house, with all that belongs to it, will utterly perish, as if 
destroyed by a sacrifice for the death of an enemy.** 2 

With the ancient Hindu, the dependence of woman was the 
necessary consequence of her having “no evidence of law, and 
no knowledge of expiatory texts.** Woman was not recognised 
as a distinct or separate existence, but as the complementary 
part of a man. Therefore,— 

“ No sacrifice is allowed to women, apart from their husbands; no 
religious rites, no fasting. As far only as a wife honours her lord, so 
far she is exalted to heaven .” 3 


Initiatory ceremonies “must be duly performed for women at 

the same age and in the same order** as for boys,.“but 

without any texts from the Veda;** “the nuptial ceremony** 
being “ considered as the complete institution of women.** 4 
It being thus recognised, that the helplessness of w omen was 
a divine ordinance, it was but natural that the charge of widows 
should devolve upon the undivided family estate. But as the 
complications of society increased, and “division** was not un¬ 
usually practised, the widow*s position became at times pre¬ 
carious ; for, if she had no sons, the property was the heritage 

’ Maim, v. 117, 148. | 3 Mann, v. 155. 

3 Ibid, iii. 05—58. | * Ibid, ii. GO, G7. 
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of more distant relatives, priests, or even the State, — but always 
with the condition that the funeral cake be offered. 1 It seemed, 
therefore, suitable and fitting that codes should take into con¬ 
sideration Ci widows' claims," immediately after stating the rules 
according to which family property might be divided. At first, 
her claims seem not to have been admitted. Manu says :— 

“ Not brothers, nor parents, but sons . are heirs to the de¬ 
ceased ; but of him who leaves no son, . the father shall take 

share," &c . 

And it is only the commentator, Kulluka, who inserts, after 
“ no son,"— “ nor a wife nor a daughter." 2 And again, at verse 
217, when Manu says, “ of a son dying childless," the mother 
shall take the estate, the commentator inserts, before the word 
“ mother ,"—“ and leaving no widow." The Code of Y&jnaval- 
kya, however, boldly admits the title of the widow; for he says : 

“ If a man depart this life without male issue, his wife, his daughters, 
his parents, his brothers, . succeed to the inheritance .” 8 

The two celebrated Treatises already mentioned, as translated 
by Colebrooke, alike give the opinion, that under certain circum¬ 
stances a widow can inherit her late husband’s wealth. The 
Mitaksliarfi school, however, makes the proviso, that the late 
husband must have been one of a <( divided" family; because, 
as one of these writers pithily expresses it— 

“When the husband dies without partition with his co-heirs, he has 
no share at all. What, then, could his wife receive ? ” 

The DftyabMga, on the other hand, allows the first wife of 
equal rank and legally married to inherit, whether her late hus¬ 
band were or were not “ divided" from his co-heirs. But all 
authorities agree that it is only a wife, married according to one 
of the legally-recognised modes,—one called patal ,—who can 

1 Manu, ix. 188. 3 Ibid, 185. 3 Yujnavulkya, ii. 1.35, 130. 
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inherit; and that she can only do so when there are no sons. 
After quoting a text from Ytvjnavalkya, stating that a wife is 
heir to a man who dies leaving no male issue, the Mitaksliard 
says: “Wife” (patni) signifies a woman espoused in lawful 
wedlock, conformably with the etymology of the term, as im¬ 
plying a communion with religious rites. In a note, we are 
referred to a rule of the grammarian Panini, 4, 1, 35. 

“ The author of the Subodhint remarks ” (continues the note), 
C{ that the meaning of the grammatical rule cited from Pfinini is 
this : patni, “ wife,” anomalously derived from pati, “ husband, u 
is employed when connexion with religious rites is indicated; 
for they are accomplished by her means, and the consequence 
accrues to him. The purport is, that a woman lawfully wedded, 
and no other, accomplishes religious ceremonies ; and therefore, 
one espoused in lawful marriage is exclusively called a wife 
(patni).” 1 

We will quote also from the Smriti-ChandrM, of which Mr. 
Colebrooke speaks thus: “This excellent treatise on judicature 
is of great and almost paramount authority, as I am informed, 
in the countries occupied by the Hindu nations of Dravida, 
Tailanga, and Kara&ta—inhabiting the greatest part of the pen¬ 
insula or Deklian.” 2 3 

“Just as secondary (that is, adopted) sons, on account of the visible 
and spiritual benefits (which they confer) on the manes of tin* deceased, 
have precedence before the father and other (heirs), and for this reason 
have a nearer claim compared to theirs: in the same manner also the 
wife (patni), considering (what is taught) by the Veda, the law codes, 
and other (authoritative works), in regard to the visible and spiritual 
benefit which she confers (on the manes of her husband), has a nearer 
claim (to inherit) compared to that of the father and the other (heirs).”* 

Yrihaspati is then quoted, as pronouncing that the wife claims 


1 Cokbrooke, Two Treatises. Mit&k- 
shard ck. ii. sec. i., 2, 3, 5, and note. 

0 Two Treatises. Preface, iv. 

3 Translation, by Professor Gold- 


stueker, in bia Remarks on the Jude- 
meut of the Privy Council in the Siva* 
ganga case, 186-1. Appendix, p. 32. 
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because she has “ the property of conferring visible and spiritual 
benefits (on the manes of the deceased); and for no other con¬ 
sideration ;” and also as saying, that “ a wife (patni) is declared 
by the wise to be half the body (of her husband).” 1 

It is not necessary to follow the Smriti-Chandrika through 
the whole argument; the following passages may suffice :— the 
wife “ is half of his self, for the sake of sacrifice.” “ Of him, 
whose wife drinks intoxicating liquor, half the body falls (to 
hell)The wife (patni) “ is entitled to the joint-performance 

of religious rites.”. A “ bought wife ”. cc has 

no connection with the characteristics of a patni.” “ She has no 
right to perform sacrificial acts in honour to the gods, or the 
manes of ancestors.” 

The Mitaksharfi uses precisely the same line of argument, and 
so also does the Dayabliaga. The author of the Dayabhaga 
agrees, in fact, entirely with the Mitakshara, in assigning the 
’wife's competence to confer spiritual benefits as the test of her 
right to inherit, as may be seen by the following quotations : — 

“ Accordingly (since the right of succession to property is founded on 

competence for oblations at obsequies),.not brothers nor parents, 

but sous, are heirs. 

“ But, on failure of heirs down to the son’s grandson, the wife being 
(ouly) inferior in pretensions to sons and the rest, because she performs 
acts spiritually beneficial to her husband from the date of her w*idow T - 
hood (and not like them from the moment of their birth), succeeds to the 
estate in their default.” 2 

Vy&sa is then quoted, as desiring that a virtuoiis woman, after 
the death of her husband, live strictly a life of continence, and 
“ daily, after the preparation of the bath, present water from the 
joined palms of her hands to the manes of her husband.” With 
the property, she inherits the duties of alms-giving; and Vishnu 

‘ See alsoSmriti-ChandrikA. Madras, 2 Colobrooke’s Two Treatises, xfltyu- 
1807. Translated by Kristuaawamy Iyer. bhaga, p. 174. 
p. 149. 
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is next referred to as desiring the widow “to give alms to the 
chief of the venerable for increase of holiness, and keep the 
various fasts which are commanded by sacred ordinances. A 
woman, who is assiduous in the performance of duties, conveys 
her husband, though abiding in another world, and herself to a 
region of bliss.” 

But although the wife could, under certain circumstances, in¬ 
herit, she had only a life-interest in the property. “She is not 
entitled to make a gift, mortgage, or sale of it.” She is, more¬ 
over, required to “ abide ” with her “ venerable protector;” so 
abiding, she is to “ enjoy with moderation the property until her 
death. After her, let the heirs take it.” 1 

Amongst the duties which she inherits with her wealth, she 
must “give to the paternal uncles and other relatives of her 
husband presents in proportion to the wealth, at her husband's 
funeral rites.” To these and others of her husband’s family she 
must give presents, but “ not to the family of her own father.” 2 


“ Since by these and other passages it is declared that the wife rescues 
her husband from hell; and since a woman, doing improper acts through 
indigence, causes her husband to fall (to a region of horror); .... there¬ 
fore, the wealth devolving on her is for the benefit of the former owner '> 
and tbe wife’s succession is, consequently, proper.” 


It is evident, therefore, that a wife can inherit, when she has no 
son of any description; but. it is also quite clear, whether by the 
law of Mitliil& (of the Mitaksharfi), or by the law of Lower Ben¬ 
gal the Dayabliaga, that her right to inherit is based upon her 
competence to make offerings to the manes of her late husband. 

Yet anotherquestion remains to be considered, namely: whether 
a woman can hold personal or peculiar property; and on this 
subject we find in Manu the following verses :— 

“ What was given before tbe nuptial fire, what was given ou the bridal 

1 Oolebrooke, Two Treatises, p. lbO. j 2 Colebrooke, Two Treatises, p. 183. 
Dayabliaga, xi., section i. 56. 
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procession, wliat was given, in token of love, and what was received from 
a brother, a mother, or a father, — are considered as the six-fold (separate) 
property of a married woman. 

“What she received after marriage from the family of her husband, 
and what her affectionate lord may have given her, —shall be inherited, 
even if she die in his lifetime, by her children.” 1 

This, however, differs, according to the kind of marriage by 
which the wife had been united to her husband. It is said, 
moreover, that 

“A woman should never make a hoard from the goods of her kindred, 
(which are) common to (her and) many.” . . . • . 

And, on the other hand, if the heirs of a mail divide amongst 
themselves the ornamental apparel of the widow, they fall deep 
into sin. 

The wife's separate property is called stridhana , “ woman's 
property;" from stri, “woman," and dhana , “-wealth." 2 Practi¬ 
cally, this property is wife's or widow's property, because a single 
woman is almost unknown in India. It must have been “ the 
gift, not of a stranger, but of a husband, or some one or other 
of the owner's near relatives. If derived from a stranger, or 
earned by herself, according to the most general understanding, 
. it rests in the husband." 

For some exigencies, the husband is entitled to make use of 
his wife's stridhaua; but “ it would seem that the right is per¬ 
sonal in the husband," since, in the case of a writ of execution 
for a debt,.“the wife’s stridhana" cannot be seized. 3 

But we do not attempt details. These passages are far from 
pretending to teach law on any point: they merely aim at show r - 
ing the character of the Hindu law r , and at calling attention to 
partierdars which originate in religious beliefs and usages dearer 
to a high-caste Hindu than life itself. 


1 Manu, ix. 194, 195, 199, 200. 


2 Strang©, vol. i. p. 26. 


3 Ibid, p. 27. 
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“It would be difficult/ 5 said an eminent jurist, no longer 
living, “ to oveiTate the importance of a due administration of 
the laws and customs by which the descent of property in India 
is regulated. 

“The complexity of these laws and customs, and their total 
difference from all European systems of descent, have given rise 
to distressing diversities of opinion amongst those who, with more 
or less preparation, have had imposed upon them the duty of 
deciding upon various controversies which from time to time 
have arisen. 

“ Hindu property/ 5 he observes, “ may be regarded as falling 
under two grand divisions : property held by an undivided family, 
and that held by a divided family. These two species of property 
follow distinct lines of descent. It will, therefore, be proper to 
ascertain the characteristics of an undivided family. Secondly; 
what are the characteristics of a divided family ? Thirdly ; what 
are the rules wliich govern the descent of undivided property ? 
Fourthly; what are the rules by which the descent of divided 
property is regulated ? 55 He then speaks of the principle of 
creating “ heirs by adoption, the resistance to which by the 
British authorities in India has been the cause of such wide¬ 
spread misery and bloodshed/ 5 a custom which does not appa¬ 
rently offer “ greater difficulty than an English settlement or 
will, containing remote gifts in remainder, to successive classes 
of strangers in blood. 55 

In conclusion, lie observes, that “ as the descent of property 
in India is regulated with reference to benefits to be conferred 
upon the souls of deceased ancestors; so, the jurisdiction of the 
ecclesiastical courts of England over matters testamentary, and 
in cases of intestary, is derived entirely from the anxiety felt in 
Catholic times,—that the repose of the souls of the departed 
should be secured by a proper disposition of personal estate, 
under the direction of the bishop of the diocese and his subor¬ 
dinates, in payment of debts, and performance of masses” 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

MEDICINE. 


Sanatory plants in Ely- Veda.—The Aswins physicians.—Medical men in Mahd 
hhdrata.—Sanskrit writers on medicines: — Atriya; Charaka ; Susruta. Their 
works valued ly the Kalifs of Bagdad. 


Although the science of medicine cannot be traced to the earliest 
periods of Sanskrit literature, we infer the existence of medical 
practice from various passages in Vedic poetry. For instance: 
several hymns celebrate the hygienic properties of water, air, and 
vegetables:— 

“ I invoke the divine waters in which our cattlo drink: 

Ambrosia is in the waters; in the waters are medicinal herbs.” 

Soma is supposed to preside over medicinal herbs, and there¬ 
fore the Itislii Med&thiti continues his hymn, as:— 

“ Soma lias declared to me, ‘all medicaments as well ns Agni. the 
benefactor of the universe, are in the waters;’ the waters contain all 
healing herbs. 

“Waters bring to perfection all disease,-—dispelling medicaments for 
(the good of) my body, that I may long behold the sun. 

“Waters take away whatever sin has been (found) in me, whether 1 
have (knowingly) done wrong or have pronounced imprecations (against 
holy men), or (have spoken) untruth. 
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“ I have this day entered into the waters; we have mingled with their 


essence.” 1 

In another hymn, wholly addressed to Soma, we read:— 
u Thou, Soma, fond of praise, the lord of plants, art life to us.” 


And again at verses 12 and 17: 

“ Be unto us, Soma, the bestower of wealth, the remover of disease. 

Exulting Soma! increase with all twining, plants.” 2 

At this period, “ the Aswins v are called “ physicians of the 
gods.” In our first chapter will he found a description of the 
Aswins. They are the twin-children of the sun, horn at the 
rising of that luminary. Their character is lively, humorous, 
and beneficent. Many of the deeds they perform are marvellous, 
but others, of which we will now make mention, are of the more 
ordinary of medical practice. In the following hymns, by the 
Rishi Kaksliivat, we find them curing blindness and deafness. 

The Rishi Kaksliivat says :— 

“ Hear the song of the stumbling (blind man), for verily, Aswins, I 
glorify you, recovering my eyes (through you) who are protectors of good 
works.” 3 


The Aswins also gave sight to Kanwa, “unable to see his way,” 
and hearing to the son of Nrishada.”* Kanwa is again men¬ 
tioned in the hymn which follows, where the Rishi says: 

“You (gave relief) to the imprisoned Atri, (quenching the) scorching 

heat.Solicitous of worthy praise, you gave sight to Kanwa, 

blinded (by darkness). 3 


In another hymn the same Rishi Kaksliivat says: 

“ Thus, Aswins, have I declared your exploits ; may I become the 


1 Wilson's trails., vol. i. p. 57; Kig- 

Veda, i. 22. 

2 Ibid, p. 231; i. 91. 

3 Ibid, p. 321; i. 120. 


4 Wilson’s turns., toI. i. p. 315 : Rig- 
Veda, i. 117. * b 

‘ Ibid, p. 320; i. 118. 
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flister (of this place), having abundant cattle and a numerous progeny, 
and retaining my sight, and enjoying a long life: may I enter into old 
age, as (a master enters) his house.” 1 


And in concluding liis fine hymns to the Aswins, this Rislii 
expresses moral benefit from his intercourse with them. 

“ Now am I disdainful of sleep, and of the rich man who benefits not 
others, for both (the morning sleep and the selfish rich man) quickly 
perish.” 2 


On another occasion, we find Rudra invoked as the bestower 
of health . 3 

“ Father of the Maruts, may thy felicity extend to us ; exclude us not 

from the sight of the sun. 

“ Nursed by the sanatory vegetables which are bestowed by thee, may 
I live a hundred winters: extirpate my enemies, my exceeding sin, and 
my manifold infirmities. 

“ Thou, Rudra, art the chiefest of beings in glory. 

“ Let us not provoke thee, Rudra, to wrath, by our (imperfect) adorn- 

dons;.invigorate our sons by thy medieiual plants, for I hear 

that thou art a chief physician among physicians.” 


And in subsequent verses Rudra is again solicited to give the 
gift of “ healing herbs,” and those medicaments which “ are the 
alleviation (of disease) and defence against danger.” 

Evidence of the practice of medicine in the Rig-Veda period 
is also afforded by a hymn, translated by Dr. Muir, where we 
read: 

1. “ Different men have various occupations and designs. The car¬ 
penter seeks something that is broken, the doctor a patient, the priest 
some one who will offer libations. 

*2. “With dried up sticks,with birds* feathers, with metals, the artizan 
continually seeks after a man with plenty of gold. 


1 Wilson’s trails., vol. i. p. 313 : Rig- 
Veda, i. 116. 

2 Ibid, p. 325; i. 120. 


3 Hymn, by Gritsanmcla. Wilson’s 
trans., vol. i. pp. 200, 202; Rig-Veda, 
i. 33. 
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3. “I am a poet, my father is a doctor, and my mother a grinder of 

corn. With our different views, seeking to get gain, we run after (our 
respective objects). 

4. “ The draught-horse seeks an easy-going carriage ;.frogs 

a pond.” 1 


At a later period the Code of Manu mentions “ physicians,” 
but classes them with men “ who worship images for gain/' with 
“ sellers of meat/' and with such as “ live by low traffic ." 2 It 
is even declared that “ food given to a seller of the moonplant, 
or to a physician/' corrupts. But whilst this code thus treats 
practitioners with little respect, it shows knowledge of and value 
for “medical substances/' for a king is advised to wear gems 
which repel poison, and to take medicines which resist venom." 3 
In an episode to the Mah&bharata , 4 written probably at a period 
subsequent to the Code of Manu, a most graphic and vigorous 
description is given of the ocean being churned for the recovery 
of lost treasures; the most essential of which was the ambrosia, 
which confers life and health. Mr. Fergusson 5 calls attention 
to the very significant fact, that even the gods and the Asuras 
failed in efforts to obtain this ambrosia until they were assisted 
by the serpents . 6 But when Ananta, the serpent-king, bid the 
great snake Vflsuki wind himself as a churning cord around the 
mountain Mand&ra, all the gods pulled vigorously at the living 
cord, until from the agitated floods uprose the moon and the 
goddess Lakshmi, the white horse and the wonderful gem called 
kaustubha, and at length Dhanwantari the physician, bearing in 
his hands a white jug containing the coveted ambrosia.? After 
this striking apparition we lose sight of Dhanwantari, until he 


» Muir, in J. U. A. S. (New Series), 
vol. ii. ]). 28. Rig-Vcda, ix. 112. 

2 Code of Manu, lii. 152, 1-80. 

- ibid, 208, 2LO. 21 2, 220; vii. 218. 

4 Cited by Sit* W. Jones, Discourse; 
and Itoyle, A. H. M., p. 161. 

0 I'Vrgusaon, notes on Tree and Ser¬ 
pent Worship. Intro., p. 70. 


Tins accords with a notion which 
was very prevalent in ancient times, of 
serpent-worshippers being in possession 
of valuable medical secrets. 

’ Fau 'K '• m ; Mah&bhfLrata, i, 
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turns up again as tlie supposed author of the Ayur-Veda, “Veda 
of long life.” 

The only work at present existing under this title, 1 “ Ayur- 
Veda,” is said to have been revealed by Dhanwantari to his pupil 
Susruta; Dhanwantari having himself, as he declares, received 
it from the god Brahma. 

Before proceeding to treat briefly of this, and the other more 
important medical works now existing in print or manuscript, 
we will quote the opinion which the late Professor Wilson enter¬ 
tained of the medical science of ancient India. 

The ancient Hindus, he says, “ attained as thorough a profi¬ 
ciency in medicine and surgery as any people whose acquisitions 
are recorded. 2 This,” he says, “might be expected, because their 
patient attention and natural shrewdness” would render them 
excellent observers; whilst the extent and fertility of their native 
country “would furnish them with many valuable drugs and 
medicaments. Their diagnosis is said, in consequence, to de¬ 
fine and distinguish symptoms with great accuracy; and their 
materia mcdica is most voluminous. Some of their works aie 
on regimen and diet; others on cliikitsft,—medical treatment of 
disease. Pharmacy they recognise, but in this subject they are 
obviously deficient; and even the works winch surv ive are of 
“ little avail in the present generation, as they are very rarely 
studied and still more rarely understood, by any of the practis¬ 
ing empyrics.” 3 

We will turn now to such information as we are able to obtain 
from ancient works in Sanskrit; and here it seem> probabh , 
that the oldest existing treatise on medicine is that ascribed to a 
son of the Vedic saint, Atri, and hence called the Atre\ l a-S:mhitii. 
This work lias not been translated into English; but 1 am 
favoured by a Sanskrit scholar with notes, from which the fol¬ 
lowing abstract is condensed. 

i Wilson’s Works, vol. ui. p. 272. * Ibid, p. 269 ' Ibid, p. 270. 
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Chapter's 1 to 3 may be considered as a general introduction. 

Chapter 1 relates the meeting of Atreya with some of his pupils 
on the northern face of the Himalaya. Hfirita, one of these 
pupils, asks questions on the origin and treatment of disease. 
Atreya explains that the Ayur-Veda, meaning medical science, 
could not be fully communicated within the limits of human life, 
and that his pupils must therefore content themselves with a brief 
account of the smallest of his own compositions, which is com- 
prised within 1500 slokas (or verses). 

Chapter 2 shows the general division of his work into six books, 
and gives their names. In conclusion, it states the eight con¬ 


stituent parts of the Avur- \ eda. 

Chapter 3 classifies diseases, as : 1st, curable; 2nd, incurable; 
3rd, curable by charms; 4th, scarcely possible to cure. This 
chapter also distinguishes the patients to whom physicians must 
attend, and on what terms, and signifies to what persons they 
must refuse assistance. 


Chapter 4 treats on the physical influence of soil and season; 
on age and temper, and on the influence of the winds. 

Chapter 5 enumerates the six tastes: as sweet, ast ringent, hitter, 
sour, salt, and pungent ; and enumerates the influence of each 
on the human body. 

Chapter 6 treats of the medical qualities of different kinds of 
water: as the water of the Ganges, which comes from heaven; 
water which comes from the sea; water which comes from clouds 
in general; and water which comes from thunder-clouds, snow, 


or ice. 

This chapter concludes with prescriptions for the use of hot 
water or cold water in specified diseases. 

Chapter 7 discusses the physical and medical properties of 

1T1 Hk_distinguishing the milk of kine, goats, ewes, buffaloes, 

camels, women. It states the cases in which the drinking of 
milk of either kind, is beneficent; and concludes by discoursing 
on the medical properties of butter-milk. 
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Chapter 8 continues this subject. 

Chapter 9 treats on the medicinal qualities of sugar-cane, and 
of preparations from it. 

Chapter 10 on sour gruel. 

Chapters 11 and 12 on infusions prepared from rice, barley, 
and other grains. 

Chapter 13 on oils prepared from tila, flax, the castor-oil plant, 
and others. 

Chapters 14, 15, 16, also treat on the medical properties of 
rice, and various kinds of grain. 

Chapter 17 discusses four kinds of potherbs, according to their 
leaves, flowers, fruits, and bulbous roots. 

Chapter 18 is on sweet fruits, —as mangoes, rose- apples, pome¬ 
granates, myrobolans, citrons, grapes, and the fruits of carissa- 
coriander, and of the mimusops elengi. 

Chapter 19 treats on four kinds of spirituous liquor, as made 
from molasses, honey, meal, and nogweed. 

Chapter 20 describes animals, as hoofed or homed beasts of 
prey, birds, fishes, snakes living in the water or in arid tracts. 
Many species are given under each division, and the medical 
properties of their flesh are described. 

Chapter 21 gives dietetical rules and prescriptions, and dis¬ 
cusses the properties of food prepared from various combinations 
of the materials previously described. 

The second main division of Atreya’s work, called Arishtaka, 
consists of eight chapters. 

Chapter 1 treats on the moral causes of diseases. All diseases 
arc said to spring from men's actions. All resemble hell, the 
curable as well as the incurable. And to some crimes fantastic 
punishments are assigned ; as, if a man kills a Brahman, lie will be 
afllicted with jaundice; one who hills a king, with consumption. 

Chapter 2 is on dreams. 

The subject of the six remaining chapters appears to be luck) 
and unlucky symptoms and forebodings. 
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The third division of this work is called Chikitsita, which 
means, w r e observed, medical treatment. This portion treats of 
diseases in detail. It appeal’s to display much accurate observa¬ 
tion, which can only be glanced at in these pages. Intermittent 
fevers are distinguished as of four kinds, returning at an interval 
of one day, three days, four days, or at some longer interval. 

Much is said of diarrhoea, dysentery, and allied diseases. In¬ 
digestion is described as flatulency, caused apparently by over¬ 
eating; and accompanied by sleeplessness, pains in the limbs, 
burning of the throat, &c. The eighth chapter is devoted to the 
sound and unsound condition of the digestive fire (Agni) of the 
stomach. The tenth treats of sharp pains, especially in the ^ 
stomach, produced by excessive fatigue, night-walking, sorrow, 
cold food, &c. 

The remaining chapters continue the subject of diseases, touch¬ 
ing also on consumption and various kinds of haemorrhage. 

The last division treats of antidotes. 

Charaka ranks next in antiquity to Atreya, amongst renowned 
Sanskrit authors of medical works. Charaka's Sanhita possesses 
even greater interest, we understand, than Susruta's Ayur-Ycda, 
which is usually regarded as the standard work of ancient Hindu 
medicine. Charaka appears to have been a person of varied 
thought and culture, and to have had an earnest desire to teach 
men so to manage their bodies, as not only to avoid all unneces¬ 
sary pain on earth, but so as to ensure happiness after death. 
Charaka himself states, that originally the contents or material 
of his work was communicated by Atreya to Agnivesa. By 
Agnivesa it was taught to Charaka, and by Charaka it w r as con¬ 
densed <c where it was too prolix, and expanded where it seemed 
too brief.” The result of Char aka’s labour was a work of con¬ 
siderable extent: no less than one hundred and twenty chapters, 
in eight divisions. This work so strongly bears the impress of 
the Hindu mind at the period of its production, that we have 
greatly desired to meet with a translation. But although text 
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and translation are both, we understand, in course of publication 
in India, we have been unable to procure even that portion which 
is already printed. We have, therefore, been most thankful to 
receive from a friend an abstract made from the Sanskrit manu¬ 
scripts of the India Office library. 

The first division of Charaka’s Sanhitft is called Slokasthfina. 
It consists of thirty chapters. Chapter 1 relates the origin of 
the work, and gives a brief summary. Chapters 2, 3, and 4 
treat on medical plants and their properties. Chapters 5 to 7 
on matters ol diet. Chapter 8 on the senses, and on the elements 
with which the senses correspond. Chapters 9 and 10 on the 
qualities which a physician must possess, and also on the qualities 
which arc indispensable to his medicameuts. Chapters 11 and 
12 show the means by which long life may be seemed and ad¬ 
verse influences counteracted. Chapter 13 treats on fat, and on 
the diseases thence arising. Chapter 14 on perspiration, and 
how it may be produced. Chapter 15 on ibedical instruments 
and appliances. Chapter 16 on the presents which a physician 
should receive. Chapter 17 gives a general enumeration of diseases 
and their symptoms. Chapter 18 treats on three descriptions 
of swellings. Chapters 19 and 20 give further enumerations of 
diseases and their causes. Chapter 21 is on the “eight defects 
of the constitution/’ and their influence on health. Chapter 23 
on fasting, on getting fat, ou sweating, &c. Chapter 23 on diseases 
arising from gourmandising. Chapter 24 on the blood and its 
affections. Chapter 25 on purusha, which means the soul. Chap¬ 
ter 26 on the six flavours or rasas (sweet, salt, pungent, &c.), 
and the effects of these on the body. Chapters 27 and 28 on 
the effects of different kinds of food and beverage. Chapter 29 
on the vital organs. Chapter 30 on the heart. This division 
then concludes with a general eulogy on the Ayiu-Vedu. 

the second division of C'haraka’s work is named Nidffnasthfi.ua, 
and treats in eight chapters on the symptoms of certain diseases, 
as: 1. Fever. 2. Plethora. 3. Gulma, or enlargement of spleen. 
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4. Twenty varieties of urinary disease. 5. Seven kinds of lep¬ 
rosy. 6. Pour varieties of sosha, or consumption. 7. Five de¬ 
scriptions of mania. 8. Four lands of epilepsy. 

Hie third division, called Vim&nastMna, likewise consists of 
eight chapters. Chapter 1 shows the action of flavour and sub¬ 
stance on the body. Chapter 2 the three stages of digestion. 
Chapter 3 the causes of diseases (climatic and religious). Cliap- 
tei 4 gives three kinds of diagnosis. Chapter 5 treats on some 
of the constituent parts of the body. Chapter 6 gives a general 
description of diseases (curable and incurable, mental and bodily, 
organic and accidental, &c.). Chapter 7 gives a general classifi¬ 
cation of patients. Chapter 8 treats on the modes of studying 
medicine, on the manner in wliicli a student of medicine should 
behave, and how one physician should conduct an argument with 
another physician, &c. 

The fourth division bears the name of SarirastMna, and this 
also contains eight chapters, treating on the following subjects : 

Chapter 1, pimisha,—soul, and its relation to the body, and 
the organs of sense as explained in Hindu philosophy. Chapters 
2 to 4 on the fcctus, and its physical and moral development. 
Chapter 5 on the soul, as a part of the body when born. Chap¬ 
ter G on the nature of the human body. Chapter 7 enumerates 
all its parts ; and Chapter 8 treats on generation. 

The fifth division is called liulriyasthana, and has twelve chap¬ 
ters. 1. On colour, as indicating health or approaching death. 
2. On smells or tastes which forebode death. 3. Ou°feelings 
which forebode the same. 4. On other symptoms by which 
physicians may prognosticate life or death. 5. On dreams as 
foreboding death. 7—10. On other bodily symptoms of the 
same character. 11—12. On onions and other signs, indepen¬ 
dent of the body which indicate approaching death. 

The sixth division is Chikitsitastlmna. It consists of thirty 
chapters, and the subject is therapeutics Chapters 1 and 2 
treat on elixirs of life, and their preparation. The subjects of 
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the other chapters are as follows:—3, Fever. 4. Plethora. 5. 
Enlargement of spleen (gulma). 0. Urinary diseases. 7. Leprosy. 
8. Consumption. 9. Mania. 10. Epilepsy. 11. A disease of 
the chest, called ksliata kshina. 12. Swellings. 13. Enlarge¬ 
ment of the abdomen. 14. Piles. 15. Dysentery. 16. Pallor. 
17. Hiccough. 18. Catarrh. 19. Diarrhoea. 20. Vomiting. 
21. Erysipelas. 22. Thirst. 23. Poisoning. 24. Raving. 25. 
Sores. ' 26. Diseases affecting the three vital cavities (belly, 
chest, and head). 27. Paralysis of the lower extremities. 28. 
Flatulency. 29. Gout. 30. Diseases of generative organs. 

The seventh division, or Kalpasthana, has twelve chapters, 
which treat on drugs, &c., which cause vomiting and purging, 
and on how to administer such drugs in the treatment of disease. 
Six hundred medicines of this character are mentioned, and clas¬ 
sified according to the place they come from, and their inherent 
properties. 

The eighth and last division is SiddhistMna. This also con¬ 
sists of twelve chapters. From 1 to 8 show in what manner 
the medicines described in the Kalpasthana should be intro¬ 
duced into the body by means of syringes and tubes, and shows 
also in what cases emetics, and purgatives, and enemas, should 
not be used. Chapter 9 treats on diseases caused by external 
injuries to either of the vital cavities mentioned above, and of 
treatment in such cases by enemas and purgatives. The vital 
organs included in these vital cavities (chest, belly, and head), 
are enumerated as one hundred and seven. Chapters 10 to 13 
are again chiefly occupied with the uses of enemas. 

Susrata is reported to have lived rather later than Charaka, 
to have been his pupil, and to have excelled his instructor in 
salya and salakya. Snlya means, the art of extracting extraneous 
substances \ while sfilftkya signifies, the treatment of external 
organs, as'in the case of affections or diseases of the eyes, ears, 
&c. 

To these branches of medicine Susruta appears chiefly to have 
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devoted his work, saying, on tlie authority of Dhanwantari, that 
salya is “the first or the best of the medical sciences; less 
liable than any other to the fallacy of conjectural and inferential 
practice; pure in itself; perpetual in its applicability; the worthy 
produce of heaven, and certain source of fame.” 1 But although 
surgery is his main subject, he also largely introduces “ the treat¬ 
ment of general diseases and the management of women and 
children, when discussing topics to which they bear relation.” 2 
Susruta describes many mechanical modes of giving relief in 
illness, as, “ horns, open at the extremities;” and gourds, to be 
used in the place of our cupping-glasses. The pressure of the 
atmosphere was removed from the horn by suction, and from the 
gourd by rarefaction of air, produced by the heat of a lamp. 3 Tlie 
implements he mentions are. Professor Wilson states, in number, 
one hundred and one. They include pincers; something similar 
to the syringe ; tubes, and accessories, —such as twine, leather, 
bark-skin, cloth. But “ the first, best, and most important of 
all implements,” he declares to be the hand. 

Twenty sastras , or surgical instruments, made of metal, are 
next enumerated. These must be always bright, handsome, 
polished, sharp; sufficiently so, indeed, as to be capable of di¬ 
viding a hair longitudinally. A commentator, Vagbhata, adds, 
that they were in general not above six inches in length, the 
blade forming about a half or quarter of that length ” 4 

Some of tlie means by which dexterity in the use of instru¬ 
ments is to be attained were suggested, probably, by the pre¬ 
vailing religious prejudice against dissection. Professor Wilson 
calls them e< striking specimens of the lame contrivances to which 
the want of the only effective vehicle of instruction, human dis¬ 
section, compelled the Hindus to have recourse.” Thus, we 


1 As quoted by Professor Wilson. 
Works vol. iii. p. 276. 

4 Ibid. 

a Ibid, pp. 381—383. 

■* A plate, containing drawings of 


twenty cutting instruments, is inserted 
in Wises Hindu Medicine. Calcutta, 
lHij. f.iemg p. 169.—Wilson’s Works, 
vol. in, p. 386. 
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find pupils instructed to practise "tlie different kinds of scission, 
—longitudinal, transverse, inverted, and circular/' on flowers, 
bulbs, and gourds. Incission tliey must practise “ on skins, or 
bladders filled with paste or mire; scarification, on the fresh 
hides of animals, from which the hair has not been removed; 
puncturing or lancing, on the hollow stalks of plants, or the 
vessels of dead animals; extraction, on the cavities of the same, 
or fruits with many large seeds, as the jack and bel; sutures, 
on skin and leather; and ligatures and bandages, on well-made 
models of human limbs." That skin, leather, and even dead 
carcases, could be so used, “ surprises us," says the Professor, 
“ by their supposed incompatibility with what we have hitherto 
been disposed to consider as insurmountable prejudices.' 1 

Susruta himself seems to have countenanced dissection as ne¬ 
cessary for the attainment of competent medical knowledge. He 
gives, in fact, the general direction, “ that the teacher shall seek 
to perfect his pupil by the application of all expedients which he 
may think calculated to eifect his proficiency." And that Sus- 
ruta had great reliance on “ instruments," may be inferred from 
his saying that caustics, emollients, and "other substitutes for 
instrumental agents, arc only to be had recourse to where it is 
necessary to humour the weakness of the patient." Susruta 
observes further, that "they are found serviceable, where the 
surgeon has to deal w ith princes and persons of rank, old men, 
women and children, and individuals of a timid and effeminate 
character." 

Susruta distinguishes disorders occasioned by external injuries 
from such as are caused by vitiated blood, bile, wind, and phlegm, 
or these four combined. A third class of disorders lie attributes 
to passions,—as rage, fear, sorrow, joy. On the qualifications 
necessary for a man who would treat the disorders and diseases 
to which the human frame is liable, Susruta expresses himself in 
the following interesting passage, quoted by Professor ilson :— 

1 Wilson's Works, vol. iii. pp. 387—38U. 
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“ The judicious alleviation of human infirmities,, the means of 
which were compassionately revealed hv the gods, can only he 
effected by the knowledge that is to be gained from study and 
practice conjoined. He who is only versed in books null be 
alarmed and confused, like a coward in the field of battle, when 
lie is called upon to encounter active disease. He who rashly 
engages in practice without previous conversancy with written 
science, will be entitled to no respect from mankind, and merits 
punishment from the king. Those men who, in ignorance of the 
human frame, venture to make it the subject of their experiments, 
are the murderers of their species. He alone, who is endowed 
with both theory and experience, proceeds with safety and sta¬ 
bility, like a chariot on two wheels.” 1 

In a Sanskrit treatise, quoted by Sir William Ainslie, it is 
said that a physician “ must be a person of strict veracity, and 
of the greatest sobriety and decorum. He ought to be thoroughly 
skilled in all the commentaries on the Ayur-Veda, and be other¬ 
wise a man of sense and benevolence. His heart must be cha¬ 
ritable, his temper calm, and his constant study how to do good. 
Such a man is properly called a good physician; and such a 
physician ought still daily to improve his mind by an attentive 
perusal of scientific books. When a sick person expresses him¬ 
self peevislily or hastily, a good physician is not thereby pro¬ 
voked to impatience; he is mild, yet courageous, and cherishes 
a cheerful hope.” *. 

The physician is exhorted to be patient, candid, and encourag¬ 
ing, because, although a man “may be afraid of his father, 
mother, friends, and guru” he must not fear his physician. To 
consult a physician in illness, is an imperative duty; and “ a per¬ 
son rejecting a vaidva, or physician, will be punished in hell.” 

The presence of a physician for the cure of a disease is “as 
indispensable as a pilot is to a boat.” “ If a physician is not 


1 Wilson, vol. iii. p. 382. 


J Hoyle, A. H. M., p. 52. 
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consulted when a person is ill, he will soon die, as a lamp ex¬ 
posed to wind is.liable to be extinguished. 

A severe disease may sometimes be cured immediately by a 
good physician, but a simple disease is much increased by the 
want of early assistance. « At the commencement, like a young 
plant, it is readily rooted up, but as it expands and grows in 
strength the difficulties are much increased.” 

When a physician is sent for, he must inquire what the sick 
person has eaten or otherwise done to produce the disease. He 
should theu mark the signs of longevity in his patient; as "long 
arms and fingers; large eyes, forehead, trunk, teeth, mouth” 
hands, feet, and shoulders.” " Fore-legs short and fleshy,” a 
short neck, deep voice, “ external ears long,” are also signs of a 
long life. It is then observed, that Brahmans and Rajahs are 
cured with difficulty, "because they will not always take the 
pioper remedies, and the physician is afraid to urge his instruc¬ 
tions. The same is said to be the case with women, children, 
and old people, who neglect or disobey prescriptions. A sick 
person who deceives his physician, or is at enmity with him, is 
not likely to get cured ; and one who lives in the house of a per¬ 
son who despises the physician, » has the smallest possible chance 
of recovery.” 1 

Having ascertained that India has possessed medical science, 
one desires to know at what periods the scientific works were 
written, the voluminous prescriptions made, and the bold surgical 
operations performed; but so indifferent is India to questions of 
chronology, and indeed to dates in general, that no assistance 
can be derived from her for the solviug of such questions. We 
must therefore content ourselves by following the ( late Dr. Royle, 
in collecting evidence from Arabs, Greeks, and other foreigners' 
which bear to a certain degree on the age of Hindu medicine. 

It is well known that the Khalifsof Baghdad collected around 


Wise, Ilind. Med., 10, 22, 23, 28. 
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them all the learning of their era. Sardis, Persepolis, Damascus, 
Tarsus, Alexandria, and many other schools of learning, sent 
their representatives; and amongst these learned men we find 
Hindu physicians. Somewhere between a.d. 753 and 774, Al- 
Mansur, or Almanazor, appears to have removed the seat of 
Arab government from Damascus to the newly-built city of 
Baghdad; and to those who love ancient India, one of the most 
interesting circumstances connected -with this Khalif is, that he 
had frequent communication with the Persians, or Sassanians, of 
Persepolis; and that by his command the Sanskrit fables, called 
Fables of Pilpay, which had been rendered from Sanskrit into 
Pehlevi, 1 were translated into Arabic, and thus diffused tlirough- 
out Europe. Al-Mansur appears to have had a general delight 
in learning, for he also commanded the translation of “ an Indian 
astronomical treatise and what is more directly to our purpose, 
he caused translations to be made from the Sanskrit of medical 
scientific works, among which we find particularised, “a tract 
upon poisons/' by Shanak (meaning Charaka) ; and a treatise 
on medicine, or materia medica, by Shasliurd (meaning Sus- 
ruta) . 2 

Also amongst the learned men assembled at Baghdad there 
were, as already observed, many Greeks; and the later Greek 
physicians are found to have been acquainted with the medical 
works of the Hindus, and to have availed themselves of their 
medicaments. Touching but very lightly upon these points, we 
note that Artaxerxcs "was attended by a Greek physician, and 
that Valerian, when taken to Sardis as a captive, was accompanied 
by a physician. So, also, when the daughter of the Emperor 
Aurclian married Sapor II., wo find Greek physicians to have 
been amongst her attendants. And, as a home for these Greeks, 
the city of Jondisabour, or Nisabur, was built; and the city, 

« tSec our chapter on Hindu Fables, [ 2 Colebrooke, Algebra of the Hindus, 

in vol. ii. of this work, I vol. ii. p. 512. 
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eing thus colonized by learned men, became a celebrated school 
of medicine. At this school was educated Gabriel Bactishna, a 
Syrian, who went to Baghdad to attend Al-Mansur medically, 
and became one of the translators of w r orks on medicine from 
Sanskrit into Arabic. 1 Greek physicians, or men educated at 
Graeco-Asiatic schools of medicine, appear to have done much 
to preserve and diffuse the medical science of India; and this 
gives us a direct interest in their references to India. We find, 
for instance, that the Greek physician Actuarius celebrates the 
Hindu medicine called trypliala. He does not call it a Hindu 
remedy, but he mentions the peculiar products of India of which 
it is composed by their Sanskrit name Myrobalans. iEtius, 
again, who was a native of Amida, in Mesopotamia, and studied 
at Alexandria about the end of the fifth century, not only speaks 
of the Myrobalans, but mentions them as the proper cure for 
elephantiasis, which he notes as a disease common in India. It 
is unnecessary to give more than these flying allusions to “ India 
in Greecebut “ India in Baghdad,” or the presence of Hindus 
and Hindu science at the courts of the Khalifs affords direct evi¬ 
dence of a period prior to which the medical science must have 
been matured in India. We give full attention, therefore, to 
the Arabs, and we learn with interest that Scrapion, one of their 
earliest writers, mentions the Indian Cliaraka, praising him as 
an authority in medicine, and referring to the Myrobalans as 
forming part of Cliaraka's prescriptions. 2 

The Myrobalans, which Scrapion recommends on the authority 
of the Indian Char aka, are the produce of three trees: 1st, of 
terminalia chebula; 2nd, of terminalia bellerica; 3rd, ol phyl- 
lanthus emblica. The name triphala is used for this medicine 
in the Sanskrit dictionary called the Amara Koslia, about the 
beginning of the Christian era. In Professor Wilson's Paper 
on Leprosy, as known to the Hindus, he gives a prescription 


Dietz, Analecta Mcdicn. 


2 Hoyle, Ant. Hind. Mod., p. 36- 
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from Susnita, of which triphala, translated three Myrobalans, 
forms a chief ingredient. 1 

More interesting than Serapion was Rhazes. We find him 
at Baghdad with Al-Mansur. He is said to have been a learned, 
liberal, and accomplished physician, whose practice was lucra¬ 
tive, but who devoted his time so largely to the poor that ho 
died in penury. Al-Mansur inquired his opinion as to the hind 
of physician to be preferred. Rhazes wrote in reply, that a de¬ 
sirable physician must have been “ industrious in perusing and 
examining the books of the ancient physicians,” and he should 
also have u practised in populous cities, where there were great 
numbers of patients as well as of physicians 2 but that if both 
qualifications could not be had in perfection, it Were better to 
be wanting in a measure in practice, “ than to know nothing at 
all of the learning of the ancients. Rhazes wrote twelve books 
on chemistry, one of these being a treatise on alchemy. His 
most important contribution to science is his account of the 
small-pox, which he was the first to describe. 3 On two occasions 
Rhazes refers to the “ Indian Charaka ” as an authority for state¬ 
ments on plants or drugs. 4 

Another celebrated medical man, immediately succeeding 
Rhazes, is Avicenna, called Sheikh Reyes, or the prince of phy¬ 
sicians. Dr. Rutherfurd Russell gives the following account of 
him. “ He was born in Bokhara, whither his father had gone 
with a son of the same Al-Mansur to whom Rhazes wrote the 
epistle we have quoted. Avicenna became celebrated, at a very 
early age, for the extent of his acquirements in all branches of 
knowledge, including dialectics, geometry, and astronomy.” His 
career was chequered. At one time he was a grand vizier, at 
another a fugitive for his life. lie died at the age of fifty-eight. 



• G <W 



* Boyle, Ancient Hind. Med., p. 37. 
Wise, ilin. Sled. p. 365. 

3 Heroes of Medicine: 1861. By 
R utherfurd liuasol, M.D., p. HI* 

J tfutlicrfurd Russell, pp. HO—112. 


Rhazes, ou 8mall-Pox and Measles, 
translated by Dr. Ureenhill. London, 
1847, p. 137 IT. 

4 Royle, Ancient Hind. Med., p. 38. 
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in the year 1036. He translated into Arabic the works of Aris- 
totle. 

In treating of leeches, Avicenna begins by a reference to what 
the “ Indians say,” and then gives nearly the very words of Sus- 
ruta, describing the six poisonous leeches, amongst which are 
those called krishna or black, the hairy leech, that which is 
variegated like a rainbow, that which is striped yellow and 
black, &c., &C . 1 

In the reign of Harun-al-Rashid, we find not only that the 
medical treatises of the Hindus were valued by the Arabs, but 
that Hindu physicians actually lived at Harun-al-RaslmFs court. 
For this information we are indebted to the Arab author, Ibn 
Osaiba, whose biographies are quoted by Professor Dietz. 3 Ibn 
Osaiba states that Manka was a Hindu, eminent in the art of 
medicine, learned in Sanskrit literature. He made a journey 
from India to Iraca, cured the Khalif Harun-al-Rastnd of an 
illness, and translated a work on poison by Charaka from Sans¬ 
krit into Persian. 

Another native of India, named Saleh, is also celebrated by 
Ibn Osaiba. He was, he says, one of the most learned amongst 
learned Hindus, and greatly skilled in curing disease according 
to Indian modes. He lived in Iraca during the reign of Harun- 
al- Rashid. He travelled to Egypt and Palestine, died, and was 
buried in Egypt. 

From these foreign witnesses we do not learn the date of any 
of the celebrated medical works of ancient India; but we may 
gather from them thus much, that they had already attained world¬ 
wide celebrity, when the Khalife of Baghdad collected the greatest 
works and summoned the most learned scientific men of their 
era to give brilliancy to Baghdad as a seat of learning. 

To exhibit India’s ancient science is impossible to Europeans 


Kfvyie, Ancient Hind. Mod., p. 3S - Analecta Medica, p. 124. Leipzig. 
W i Ison’s Works, vol. iii. p. 390. fcu&r.. 1833. 
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unacquainted with Sanskrit, or not having access to the native 
medical libraries, in which we understand many medical books 
are strictly withheld from the European eye. An interesting 
summary of such works as Hindus could be persuaded to exhibit 
may, however, be found in a “ Commentary of the Hindu System 
of Medicine,” published by Dr. Wise. From his pages we trans¬ 
fer some scattered hints. 

“ Man is like a coachman driving his own carriage; if this be well 
made, and if he continue to drive cautiously, it will go a long time ; but 
if he drive it upon bad roads the wheels will get injured, and the carriage 
will be soon worn out/’ 1 

Amongst the essential parts of a man’s body are chyle, blood, 
bone. 

“ Good chyle produces good health, and with it bravery, strength, and 
a fine colour of the body, and retentive memory. 2 

“ The blood is derived from the digested parts of the chyle, and by 
being concocted by the bile, becomes red ” 3 

Too little blood makes the skin rough and the vessels lax and 
feeble. Too much blood produces fevers and other diseases. 
But— 

“ Blood is never deranged by itself, as whatever acts unfavourably on 
it produces first its effect upon the air, phlegm, and bile; and then it 
acts on the blood. On this account the diseases of the blood are cured, 
by first curing the derangements of the humours.” 

Bone is said to be formed from blood and fat. Tf the essential 
(dement of tlie bones diminishes in the system, <e they become 
painful, tlie teeth and nails crack, become loose, and the body 
becomes dry.” 

The number of bones in the body is given by Susruta as 300, 
by C'haraka as 306,—the difference being, as to whether carti¬ 
lages count as bones. 

' Wise, Hind. Med., p. 80. 3 Ibid, p. 49. Ibid. pp. 50-52. 
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Omitting farther notice of the component parts of the body, 
we turn to the “ nature of temperaments/' and find a man with 
too much bile described thus : — 


“.his fortune is bad, bis hair becomes soon grey, the upper 

part of his head bald, and his skin wrinkled, as if by age. He eats 
much, and dislikes warm articles of food; is soon angry, and is as soon 
pacified; is of moderate strength, and does uot live long. His memory 
is good, and he is a good man of business, and speaks accurately, and 
to the purpose. His appearance is fine, and in company he excels in 
speaking.” 1 


Temperament is affected by climate. 

“ The moist country (Anupa) is intersected by rivers; the air 

is cool. There, lilies and other water-fiowers abound : geese, ducks, 

cranes,.fish and serpents, are numerous. In such a situation 

the inhabitants are unhealthy, and are short-lived. There, diseases of 
air and phlegm abound; and the inhabitants are fat, indolent and weak. 
In such situations the juices of the body require to be dried by the use 
of hot, dry, and light food, in small quantities; so as to strengthen the 
internal fire.” 

In the hot, hilly country, where arid plains are covered with 
dwarf trees and prickly shrubs, the iuhabitants have little muscle 
and large bones. The diseases of air and bile are most frequent. 
The climate is healthy, and the inhabitants are good workmen, 
and long-lived. c 

Under the head of Personal Duties, Dr. Wise speaks of diet, 
saying, that “The medical writers usually commence the cure of 
a disease by arranging the diet that is to he followed by the sick 
person. So much do the Hindu physicians rely upon diet, that 
they declare that most diseases may be cured by following care¬ 
fully dietetic rules; and if a patient does not attend to his diet, 
a hundred good medicines will not remove the disease. The 
generality of diseases being supposed to be produced by derange- 


Wise, liiml. Mud., p. 77. 


3 Ibid, p. 85. 
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ment of the humours, if one or more arc morbidly increased in 
quantity, their indications of cure are commenced by promoting 
the just balance of elements and humours.” 1 

In the chapter on pharmacy, it is said that the Hindu physicians 
participated largely in the error of employing drugs, without 
examining sufficiently the properties of simple medicines, and 
supposed they augmented efficacy by multiplying ingredients. 
In confirmation of this remark, we may refer to an ancient pre¬ 
scription, transcribed by Dr. Rutherford Russell, 2 consisting of 
forty-six separate items. Much good advice is given in the 
ancient Hindu works on choosing herbs which are well-grown 
in a good soil. Those from the Himalaya mountains are the 
best, as the juice of such plants is usually the strongest; and 
medicines must be fresh, have their proper smell, and, after a 
vca r, must be thrown away. Cowherds, hunters, &c., may be 
employed to collect medicinal plants; but a Brahman should be 
preferred, particularly if he is poor. 

Better advice is that the physician himself “ should penetrate 
forests and climb mountains, to examine the plants in their 
natural situations ; and this physician “ should not despise the 
information obtained from hunters and shepherds, who may have 
had opportunities of witnessing their effects.” * 

In a division of Susruta’s work on antidotes, which is called 
the KalpasthUna, medicinal drugs and plants are arranged as: 
tuberous and bulbous roots, bark of roots, bark of large trees, 
fruits and seeds, acrid and astringent vegetables, milky plants, 
- ums and resins. This work appears to give the earliest informa¬ 
tion on medical geography.' 4 

When treating on modes of administering medicines, we find 
it observed that- 

•‘Medicines, given in too small doses, will be like throwing a little 
water upon a large fire, which rather increases than diminishes it." 

• Wise, Hind. Med. p. 98. | 3 Wise, Hind. Mod. 1>. 25. 

s Heroes of Mod., p. 123. I 4 Hoyle, p. 51. 
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And again, if the medicine is given in doses which are too 
large, it will be liable to produce other diseases. 1 

In treating of the digestive organs in the sixth chapter, Susruta 
says that dyspepsia results when a person is sleepy or in a passion, 
afraid, grieved or fatigued at the time of eating; when he sleeps 
during the day instead of at night, and eats at irregular times. 
When there is want of digestion, it is said further, although a 
dyspeptic man may think his appetite good, and cat food, it does 
not nourish his body, but acts as a poison in destroying him. 2 

Some other diseases are enumerated, under distinct heads; as 
diseases of the mind, diseases of the head and neck, and diseases 
of the chest, including asthma, cough, and heart disease. Diseases 
caused by poisons and hydrophobia are also touched on. The 
last book treats on the diseases peculiar to women and children, 
concluding with “ Diseases produced by Devils,” which terrible 
class of disorders is by no means peculiar to women and children. 
On the contrary, evil spirits arc represented as being ever present 
on the watch to seize upon all unguarded persons. Those who 
are attentive to religious duties, and respectful towards holy men, 
escape these afflictions; but the person w r ho omits prescribed 
ceremonies is taken possession of by any lurking demon,—be it 
Vctfil, Pis&cha, Sri-sarpa, &c. 

In commencing this chapter we felt that medical science ap¬ 
peared in ancient India like a phantom ; for although it is a 
reality, we do not see it affecting society there as it does in 
other ancient countries. Wc never hear of physicians, whether 
Hindu or foreign, as residing at the courts of sovereigns in India. 
Physicians never assist in the plots of Hindu fiction, nor do phy¬ 
sicians appear on battle fields or at death beds, either in history 
or poetry. Nevertheless, medicine and surgery are, facts in an¬ 
cient India; and the treatment indicated in certain critical cases 
led Professor Wilson to observe, that “ the operations are rude. 


Wise, ITin. Med., pp. 127, 128. 
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and very imperfectly described. They were evidently bold, and 
must have been hazardous : their being attempted at all is, 
however, most extraordinary, unless their obliteration from the 
knowledge be considered a still more remarkable circumstance. 
It would be an inquiry of some interest, to trace the causes of 
the disappearance of surgery from amongst the Hindus: it is 
evidently of comparatively modem occurrence, as operative and 
instrumental practice forms so principal a part of those writings 
which are undeniably most ancient, and which, being regarded 
as the composition of inspired writers, are held of the highest 
authority.” 

This inquiry is connected with the progress of manners; “ for 
the persons, whoever they were, who wrote in the character of 
Munis, or deified sages, would not have compromised that cha¬ 
racter by imparting precepts utterly contrary to the ritual or 
the law, or at variance with the principles and prejudices of their 
countrymen.” And in alluding to certain passages in Susmta 
and his commentator Vagbliata, Professor Wilson says there is 
much in them “ which is utterly irreconcilable with present no¬ 
tions, and we must, therefore, “ infer that the existing senti¬ 
ments of the Hindus are of modem date, growing out of an 
altered state of society, and unsupported by their oldest and 
most authentic civil and moral, as well as medical institutes.” 1 


1 II. II. Wilson’s Works, voL iii. p. 391. 
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ASTRONOMY, ALGEBRA, ETC. 

Constellations i» Miff'Veda. — Moon , month.—Calendars for regulating religions 
ceremonies.—Investigation of the S<1 rya-Siddhdnta.—Aryabhata r—accurate ob¬ 
servations, A.D. 500.— Vardhamihira , astronomer and astrologer. — BtuUkard- 
cMrya. — Algebra.—Our figures derived from old Sanskrit letters.—Decline of 
astronomy in India. 

Eastern nations have ever loved to contemplate “the floor of 
heaven, thick inlaid with patines of bright gold.” 

The sun, the moon, planets, stars, and eclipses, were watched 
by Hindus mtb adoring reverence, until in later times they be¬ 
came to them bright pages wherein “ to read the fate of men and 
empires.” But we shall find that they were astronomers before 
they became astrologers, and that they were star-gazing poets 
before they became astronomers. 
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Sun, moon, and stars, arc described with quaint and affec¬ 
tionate observation in the Rig-Veda, and in the Brahmanas. 
The dawn is the daughter of the sun, who leads forth the white 
horses of her father’s car. The sun, the “ golden-handed, all- 
beholding Savitri,” “ travels by an upward and by a downward 
path.” 1 He “reaches the summit of the sky, dispersing dark¬ 
ness.” Pie “lights up the eight points of the horizon.” He 
travels downwards, lie “ unyokes his horses,” and “ night extends 
the veiling darkness over all.” 2 

The day on which the sun “ reaches the summit of the sky,” 
is made important in the ancient ceremonial. Fear is expressed 
in the Aitareya-Brahmana lest “at the highest pitch” he should 
lose his balance; and therefore, the gods “pulled him up and 
tied him with five ropes,” the five ropes being chanted prayers. 3 

Some other curious observations relating to the sun occur in 
this Br&hmana ; as, “ that the sun burns with the greatest force 
after it has passed the meridian, and that the prayers which ac¬ 
company the third or evening libation should therefore be pro¬ 
nounced wdth the greatest force of the performer’s voice.” And 
again, it is said that the sun “ does never set nor rise.” When 
people think it sets, it is not so; for “after having arrived at 
the end of the day it makes itself produce two opposite effects: 
making night to what is below, and day to what is on the other 
side.” * 

More significant for our purpose, because bearing on the first 
indications of astronomy, is the mention of the moon and stars. 


“ These constellations, placed on high, which are visible by night, and 
go elsewhere by day, are the undisturbed holy acts of Varuna; (and 
by his command) the moon moves resplendent by night.” 5 


And again: 

* Wilson, Rig-Vedn, vol. i. p. 98. 

^ Ibid, p. 806. 

3 Ifaug’s Aitureya-Brftlmiana, ii. p. 
291. 


4 Hung's Aitareva-Bruhraann, ii. p. 
212 . 

* Wilson’8 Rig-Veda, vol. i. p. 03 ; 
Rig-Veda, i. 24. 
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“ (At the approach) of the all -illuminating sun, the constellations de¬ 
part with the night, like thieves.” 1 

The word used, on this occasion. Professor Wilson says, is 
nakshatr&ni,—lunar asterisms. It is difficult, on many occa¬ 
sions, to determine whether the moon, or the soma-plant used 
in sacrifice, is intended by the word “soma ” But there is one 
verse which distinctly gives us Soma,—the moon, travelling 
amongst the moon-stations. 

“ Soma is placed in the lap of these Nakshatras,” 2 

We may therefore assume, that close observation of the moon's 
progress, and of the appearance of the group of stars near which 
she passed, was already made when the Rig-Veda and the Brah- 
manas were composed. In the first we find that the full moon, 
and the last day before the full moon, and the new moon, have 
distinctive epithets. In the thirty-second hymn of the second 
book of the Rig-Veda, 3 and in the Brahmanas, there are legends 
describing the constellations. Orion (Prajftpati) is said to be in 
love with Aldebaran (Roliini). Sirius desires to protect Alde- 
baran, or Roliini, and shoots a three-jointed arrow through the 
back of the eager Orion. Therefore, to this day, Orion lies 
sprawling towards Aldebaran, the three stars in his belt being 
the tliree-jointed arrow. Aldebaran (Roliini), or perhaps the 
whole constellation of Orion, was one of the nakshatras, or 
moon's mansions. Rohini, says the legend, was King Soma's 
favourite, and he wished to remain with her constantly, but was 
compelled to divide his time equally amongst his other wives ; 
or, in other words, to dwell for equal periods successively at each 
of the twenty-seven nakshatras. These passages indicate that 
the new moons and full moons were closely watched, which is 
also evident from the mention of a thirteenth month. 

‘ Wilson’s Rig-Veda, vol. i, p. 132; : Max Muller, A. 8. L., p. 212; Ri 

Rig-Veda, i. 50. Veda, viii. 3. 

3 Ibid, notr. 
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In Professor Wilson's translation of the Rig-Veda we read: 

He, who accepting the rites (dedicated to him), knows the twelve 
months and their productions, and that which is supplementarily en¬ 
gendered .” 1 

“This passage is important/' says Wilson in a note, “ as indi¬ 
cating the concurrent use of the lunar and solar years at this 
period, and the method of adjusting the one to the other." 

The name for the moon in Sanskrit, Greek, and German, is 
derived from a root, signifying to measure . 2 The moon was the 
“ measurer." “ Time was measured by nights, and moons, and 
winters, long before it was reckoned by days, and suns, and 
years ." 3 The close connection between the names for moon 
and montli make it probable “ that a certain knowledge of lunar 
chronology existed," even before “ the separation of the Indo- 
European family." 4 

New moon festivals and full moon festivals were integral 
elements in early Hindu worship, and each Veda appears to 
have had a calendar, called jyotisha; but whether any original 
copies of these calendars still exist, seems doubtful. They are 
interesting as being first steps in astronomy, although constructed 
solely with a view to the regulation of religious ceremonies. 

In the days of Sir W. Jones, the originals of such calendars 
would have been deemed invaluable; for, so scientific in aspect 
is Hindu astronomy, that Sir W. Jones, and even Colebrooke 
and Lassen, hoped to obtain from it trustworthy dates. This 
question has lately been most thoroughly investigated; for the 
Surya-Siddlianta, one of the most important of Sanskrit works 
on astronomy, has been attacked, and defended, and explained, 
by a series of competent European scholars. 

We will endeavour to state the results. 


1 Wilson, vol. i. pp. 65, 66 ; Kig- 



VedA, i. 25. 

2 Max MtilliT, A. 8. L., 211. 






In the sixth volume of the Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, Professor Whitney, an American Sanskritist, who has 
also the advantage of a knowledge of astronomy, published an 
English translation, by the Rev. E. Burgess, of the Surya-Sid- 
dhfmta, with an elaborate commentary and exposition, for the 
greater part by himself. 1 This paper excited comments from M. 
Biot, the late venerable astronomer of Paris, and from Professor 
Weber, of Berlin. Professor Whitney contributed two other 
papers to the Journal of the American Oriental Society, which 
were published in the eighth volume (1864 f.), and some further 
remarks to the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1865. 
M. Biot believed that the Hindus derived their system of nak- 
shatras, or moon-stations, from the Chinese; and Professor 
Whitney shows that the Hindu nakshatra does not mean the 
same tiling as the Chinese sieu. Sieu means a single star, 
whereas nakshatra generally expresses a group of stars, or rather 
a certain portion of the starry heavens. Professor Weber is 
cited as having shown that the “ Chinese system of sieu was not 
traceable farther back than to two or three centuries before 
Christ;” whilst nakshatras are amongst the heavenly objects 
mentioned in Rig-Veda hymns. For an extended and thorough 
investigation of the position and value of the nakshatras we arc 
indebted to Professor Weber, although he gives rather more 
importance to single stars than the American astronomer (from 
whose paper we are quoting) believes to have been given to them 
by the ancient Hindus." 

The Arab manazil, and the signs of the lunar zodiac, bear a 
marked resemblance to the Hindu nakshastras, being groups of 
stars marking out the ecliptic into twelve nearly equal divisions. 
Such a system. Professor Whitney observes, is as well suited as 
any that could be devised for a people seeking to define the daily 


1 Another translation of the Siirya- 
SiddMnta, by Pandit Mpu Dev a Sas- 
trin, was published at Calcutta (Bibl. 
Ind.) in 1801. 


* \V. D. Whitney, Tiowa of Biot and 
Weber, respecting the Relations of the 
Hindu and Chinese Systems of Asu * 
risms, p. 25. 
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stages of the mooffis revolution/ without the aid of instruments. 
The difficulties of the case having been further considered, he 
continues, “all the conditions, then, which would postulate a 
choice of single stars, or of stars or groups separated by precisely 
equal intervals, or confined to the immediate vicinity of the 
ecliptic, are so entirely wanting, that no a priori probability of 
the construction of such a series can be claimed.” 1 

The path of the moon was, in fact, marked by twenty-seven 
stations, believed by Hindu observers to be equi-distant. But 
when “ a new and more exact astronomy had been brought in 
from the West,” the moon was reduced in significance “to one 
of a class of planetary bodies, all whose movements were capable 
of being predicted, and their places at any given time deter¬ 
mined,” 2 and their conjunctions calculated by an elaborate sys¬ 
tem of rules. Then first the lesser planets were mentioned 3 by 
Hindu astronomers, and then first was an observation made by 
aid of the junction stars, which yielded a trustworthy date. That 
this must have been not far from a.d. 500 is proved, Professor 
Whitney considers, by evidence presented at the end of his note 
to verses two to nine of the eighth chapter of the Surya-Sid- 
dhftnta. 4 

The results of this one grand effort, never repeated and never 
rivalled, are recorded with occasional slight and unexplained 
modifications by every succeeding author, from century to cen- 
turv. 6 The date coincides with that of the Hindu astronomer, 
Aryabhata; and Aryabhata, we understand, “availed himself 
largely of the progress which the Greeks (especially Hipparchus) 
had made in astronomy and “ not only improved upon their 
new theories and inventions, but added also (he results of his 
own independent investigations.” 6 

In. the time of Mr. Colebrooke, the works of Aryabhata were 


1 Whitney, Hindu and Chinese Asto¬ 
ria ms, p. 27. 

2 Ibid, pp. 27, 28. 

J Ibid, p. 89. 


4 Whitney, Hindu and Chinese Aste* 
risins, p. 28. 

5 Ibid, 1.1., p. 94. 

6 Knight’s Cyclop., art. “Sanskrit.” 
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only known by quotations and extracts given by his successors; 
but even under this disadvantage Mr. Colebrooke rightly judged 
the man and his relative place in history. “ This ancient astro¬ 
nomer and algebraist was/' he says, “anterior both to Varaha- 
mihira and Brahmagupta, being repeatedly named by the latter; 
and the determination of the age when he flourished is particu¬ 
larly interesting, as his astronomical system, though on some 
points agreeing, essentially disagreed on others, with that which 
those authors have followed, and which the Hindu astronomers 
still maintain." 1 After remarking on the early prevalence of 
the system of Brahmagupta, he observes that “ Aryabhata ap¬ 
pears to have had more correct notions of the true explanation 
of celestial phenomena than Brahmagupta himself," who, often 
deviating from his predecessor's justcr views, “ has been followed 
by the herd of Hindu astronomers in a system not improved, 
but deteriorated, since the time of the more ancient author." 2 
The beginning of the sixth century stands out, therefore, as 
an important era in the history of astronomy in India; and 
every fragment of intelligence concerning Aryabhata and his 
works becomes invested with peculiar importance. It is ascer¬ 
tained on his own authority that Aryabhata was born at Kusu- 
mapura/ near the modern Patna. 4 The date which he assigns 
for his birth corresponds with a.d. 476. His name has been 
spelt by Colebrooke and other Orientalists, Aryabhatia; but in 
old Sanskrit works recently discovered it is written almost inva¬ 
riably with one t , Aryabhata; and this is, therefore, the spelling 
now adopted. In addition to most valuable criticism on this 
subject from Dr. Bhau Daji and from Dr. Kern, Dr. Fitz-Edward 
Hall has drawn attention to the fact, that u there were two Hindu 
astronomers called Aryabhata ;- r> and this information is valuable, 


’ Colebrooke, Miec. Essays, vol. ii. 
p. 426. 

2 Ibid, p. 428. 

1 Brief Notes on theAge and Authen¬ 
ticity of the Works of Aryabhata, Yu- 
Wthaniihiru, Brahmagupta, Ac., &e. By 


Dr. Bhau luiji. J. It. A, S. (Now Se- 
I ries), vol. i., pp. 302 if. On some Frag¬ 
ments of Aryabhata Bv Dr. H. Kern. 
, J. R, A. S., vol. xx. p. 371. 1863. 

4 Ibid, p. 106. 

1 1 Ibid, p. 405. 
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because the second writer is proved to have been very inferior 
to the first, and their works being confused, led to the elder 
Aryabhata's being charged with inconsistency. 

Aryabhata was evidently a great man, and is recognised as 
such by all Orientalists. Lassen calls him “the founder of 
mathematical and astronomical science in India;" 1 meaning, 
no doubt, that he gathered up the scattered learning of preced¬ 
ing centuries and infused into it the more correct views which 
his master-mind had received from Greek teaching. His style 
is said to be pre-eminently concise. His chief work is the 
Ary abhatiya-Sutra, which includes two other works, the Dasagiti- 
Sutra and the Ary&shtasata. 2 The Dasagiti-Sutra, or Dasagitika, 
is so called because it is written in dcisa or ten, viz., strophes. 
And in like maimer, the name Aryashtasata was supposed to indi¬ 
cate eight hundred couplets. But Dr. Bhau Daji, becoming 
possessed of a copy, finds, not eight hundred, but one hundred 
and eight couplets. 3 

His idea of the roundness of the earth is thus expressed :— 


“ The terrestrial globe, a compound of earth, water, fire, and air, 
entirely round, encompassed by a girdle (the equator ), stands in the air, 
in the centre of the stellar sphere. Like as a ball formed by the blos¬ 
soms of the nauclea kadamba is on every side beset with flowerets, so is 
the earth-globe with all creatures, terrestial and aquatic.” * . 


And this globe ho believed to have a daily revolution. “Arya¬ 
bhata," says Dr. Kern, “for aught we know, was the first, and 
remained almost flic sole, astronomer among his countrymen, 
who affirmed the daily revolution of the earth on its own axis." 

He gives the following quotation from one of Aryabhata's 
works:— 

“As a person in a vessel, while moving forwards, sees an immoveable 


• Dr. Bhau Daji, on Aryabhata, i» 
J. It. A. S. (Now JScj'ice), vul. i. p. 3‘J5. 
ibid, p. 397. 

3 Ibid, j». 3U1). 


4 J. R. A. S.j vol. xx. p. 372. On 
some Fragments of Aryabhata. I3v 
Dr. II. Kern. 
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object moving backwards; in the same manner do the stars, however 
immoveable, seem to move daily .” 1 


Thus sliowing that it is the egrtli, not the stars, which move. 

On another occasion Aryabhata says, “the sphere of the stars 
is stationary; and the earth, making a revolution, produces the 
daily rising and setting of stars and planets.” 2 

Mr. Colebrooke states that “Aryabhata affirmed the diurnal 
revolution of the earth on its axis;” that lie accounted for it 
“ by a wind or current of aerial fluid, the extent of which, ac¬ 
cording to the orbit assigned to it by him, corresponds to an 
elevation of little more than a hundred miles from the surface 
of the earth; that he possessed the tme theory of the causes of 
lunar and solar eclipses, and disregarded the imaginary dark 
planets of the mythologists and astrologers,—affirming the moon 
and primary planets (and even the stars) to be essentially dark, 
and.only illumined by the sun.” 3 

But after attaining this excellence, astronomy in India ap¬ 
pears gradually to have drifted away from science, for no second 
correct determination of polar longitude and polar latitude is 
recorded ; and writers subsequent to Aryabhata confuse astro¬ 
nomy with astrology. 

Astronomical and astrological science were divided into tlxree 
branches, and the term 'sanhitd was sometimes used to dis¬ 
tinguish the whole, sometimes oidy one, of these branches. Dr. 
Kern says, “ I think we may account for the ambiguity in this 
w av : the whole knowledge of celestial phenomena,—of measur¬ 
ing time, of omina, of portents, of augury,—in short, natural 
astrology, went under the name Sanhita, before each of the tliree 
branches attained its full development. When in course of time 
the Hindus, through the Greeks, became acquainted with two 
separate branches of the knowledge of the stars (the one really 


1 J. R. A. S M vol. xx. p. 372. Ou | a Colobrooke, Miac. 10 natty a, voL ii. 
some Fragments of Aryabhata, By I p. 8l>2. 

Dr. II. Ki rn. I ' Ibid, Appendix Ck, p. R>7. 
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scientific, the other quasi-scientific), they must have felt some 
difficulty in incorporating the mathematical astronomy and the 
so-called judicial astrology into their Sanhita.-” And thus they 
occasionally referred to the three branches by the name Sanhita, 
although, as astrology gained importance, the second and third 
divisions are often called Sanhit&, to the exclusion of scientific 
astronomy. 

Yarahamiliira may be cited as a celebrated astronomer, to 
whom astrology was irresistibly attractive. He “ entered this 
life at Ougein, a.d. 530,” and “ went to heaven in the 509th 
year of the Saka Kfda,” i.e. } a.d. 587. 1 He is called a Magadha 
Brahman, meaning probably by descent. He attained excellence 
in each branch of the sanhita, and before writing his most cele¬ 
brated treatise, called the Briliat-SanliitA,, he had composed a 
work on pure astronomy. Dr. Kem observes, that he was in “ the 
awkward position of a man who has to reconcile the exigencies 
of science with the decrees, deemed infallible, of the Rishis 
for curious examples of which he refers to the Brill at- Sanhita, 
chapters five and nine. 2 

But although Yarahamiliira had not unlimited faith in the 
ancient Rishis, neither had he faith in Aryabhata, for he falls 
into eiTors which Aryabhata had exposed. His works have 
hitherto been very partially known to Europeans; for, with one 
exception, they have only existed in manuscript, and have been 
difficult to procure. In 1865, however, Dr. II. Kern, then pro¬ 
fessor at the Sanskrit college of Benares, edited the Briliat- 
Sanhitfi; and he is now engaged on a translation of this work 
into English, a portion of which lias appeared in the fourth 
volume of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Yarahamiliira is noted for using Greek terms, and for his 
frequent reference to Yavanas (Greeks). His knowledge of 

1 Brief Notes. By Dr. Bliau Daji. ~ Briliat-Sanhitft. Edited by Dr. 
J. K. A. S. (New Series), vol. i. p. 407. Kern (Bib. Ind.). Calcutta, 1805. In¬ 
troduction, pp. 27 and 25. 
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"Greek technical astronomical terms and doctrines has been 
fully treated/' says Dr. Bhau Daji, "by Weber and others." 
Some of the works and writers to whom he refers are mentioned 
by name, as the Paulisa Siddh&nta, and a "Yavaneswara," whose 
name, Sphujidliwaja, is thought by Dr. Bhau Daji, to be "a cor¬ 
ruption of the Greek name Speusippus." 1 

Varahamihira is called an astronomer, but it is for astrology 
that w r e find him most celebrated ; and this is the more inte¬ 
resting, because Mr. Colebrooke considers that the astrology of 
India was largely borrowed from the astrology of a more western 
region, this position being " grounded," he observes, " (as the 
similar inference concerning a different branch of divination) on 
the semblance of certain terms employed." In confirmation of 
which idea he cites :—" Astrological prediction, by configura¬ 
tion of planets," which indicates by its "Indian name Ilora a 
Grecian source." Of this word Varahamihira has attempted 
a Sanskrit derivation, which is not conformable to Sanskrit 
etymology; v r hereas the Greek a>pa, and its derivative wpoctkSttos, 
means "one who considers the natal hour, and thence predicts 
events." Colebrooke gives further evidence to the same effect, 
and says that Varahamihira frequently quotes the Yavanas in 
his treatise on horoscopes, and his scholiast characterises ancient 
Yavanas as a race of barbarians conversant with (hora) horo¬ 
scopes." 

The Brihat-Sanhita includes several distinct branches: as, 
nativity, named jataka or janmn; ydtra, prognostics for journeys, 
and especially for the march of princes in war; vivdha , nuptials. 
In northern India, the last-mentioned branch is at present the 
only portion much studied. Now that " the palmy days of petty 
princes are gone," court manuals are no longer needed; but village 
astrologers air? required, as of old, to supply horoscopes for mar¬ 
riages. But although the Brihat-Sanhitft is at present neglected 


1 J.R. A.S., (New vol. i. p. 409. * Colebrooke, Misc. Eosuys, vol. ii. p„5:':9 
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by the professional soothsayer, it amply repays the labour of a 
general reader. “Richness in details constitutes the chief attrac¬ 
tion of the work,—a merit which was appreciated by the Arab 
astrologer, Albiruni, as it will be by ourselves; for although 
professedly astrological, “its value for geography, architecture, 
sculpture, &c., is unequalled by any Sanskrit work as yet pub¬ 
lished.” 1 This promise of instructive and varied detail we shall 
doubtless find fulfilled, as the translation advances. At present 
only the first portion is accessible to us. 

The following slight notices and extracts will give some idea 
of Varahamiliira's mode of dealing with his subject. 

The English translation commences thus : — 

“Victory to the all-soul, the source of life, the inseparable ornament 

of heaven,_the Sun ! who is adorned with a crown of a thousand beams, 

like unto liquid gold. 

“ After having studied that which ancient seers have revealed, with 
infallible truth, 1 purpose to treat the same in an easy style, and in 
verses neither too few nor too many. 

“ Should anyone think that an ancient work as emanating from seers 
is good, but that a book from a human author is not, (then I fain would 
ask) what difference does it make in the statement, however different 
the wording, so long as the thing related remain unchanged?” 2 


In Chapter II. it is declared that an astrologer must be of 
good family, must have well-proportioned Limbs, well-shaped 
hands, feet, eyes, chin, &c., and a deep, clear voice ; for “ gene- 
rally good or bad moral qualities are in unison with the personal 
appearance.” Further, he must he regular in worshipping the 
gods, and well acquainted with the text and commentary of es¬ 
tablished works on scientific astronomy and natural horoscopy. 

The astrologer is to he guided by observations on the courses 
and appearances of the sun, moon, and planets, as : 


1 Kern, Bib. Ind. Intro., p. 27. 1 mihiru. Translated from the Sanskrit 

2 The Brihat-SanbitA; or Complete into English by l)r. H. Kern. 
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“ When Mars has a large, bright surface, and the colour of the flowers 

of the butea frondosa or of the red asoka.he brings blessings 

to kings and satisfaction to their people. 1 

“When the moon appears white as hoar-frost, the jessamine flower, 
the white water lily or crystal, and looks bright, as though polished, 
because she knows that at night she will adorn the head of her beloved 
Siva, she brings happiness to mankind. 2 

“When the sun resembles a banner or a bow, is trembling and rough, 
battles are at hand. A black Hue on the luminary, show's that a royal 
councillor will kill the kiug.” 

More significant tire the observations on the moon and on 
eclipses:— 

“One half of the moon, whose orbit lies botween the sun and the 
earth, is always bright by the suns rays; the other half is dark, by its 
own shadow; like the two sides of a pot standing in the sunshine. ” 8 

After alluding to the popular notion of Raliu, as a monster 
which causes eclipse by devouring a portion of the sun or moon, 
Varahamihira says :— 

“ The true explanation of the phenomenon is this: in an eclipse of 
the moon, he enters into tho earth’s shadow" ; in a solar eclipse, the 
same thing happens to the sun. Hence, the commencement of a lunar 
eclipse does not take place from the west side, nor that of a solar eclipse 
from the east/’ 4 

Eclipses usually portend or cause grief; but if rain, without 
unusual symptoms, fall within a week after the eclipse, all baneful 
influences come to nought. 

Leaving further observation on the Brihat-Saiibit& for future 
Opportunity, we will here remark, that the agency of Rdhu in 
causing eclipses was again asserted by Brahmagupta, a noted 
astronomer, who gives his own date, thus :— 5 


Brih&t-SanbitA, ch, iv., v. 30. 

. 2 Ibid, oh. vi., v. 13. This passage 
l 8 Cuj *iou3, because in Sanskrit the moon 
18 masculine. 


3 Brihnt-SanhitA, ch. v., v. S. 

4 Ibid, ch. v., v. 8. 

* Ibid, v. 90. J.R.A.S, (Now Series), 
vol. i. p. 410. Paper by Dr. Blmu Daji. 
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“ In the reign of Sri Vyaghramukha, of the Sri Chapa dynasty, 550 
years after the Saka king (i.e., Salivahana, or a.d. 028), having passed, 
Brahmagupta, the son of Jishnu, at the age of thirty composed the 
Brahmagupta-Siddhauta, for the gratification of mathematicians and 
astronomers 


showing, that he wrote more than a hundred years later than 
Aryabhata and nearly a hundred years after Varahamihira. 
Mr. Colebrooke says of Brahmagupta, that although he gave 
rightly the theory of solar and lunar eclipses, and the astro¬ 
nomical principles on which they should be computed, he never¬ 
theless “ affirms, in compliance with the prejudices of Hindu 
bigots, the existence of Balm as an eighth planet, and as the 
cause of eclipses; and reprehends Yarfiliamihira, Aryabhata, &c., 
for rejecting this orthodox explanation of the phenomenon.” 1 

In vol. xx. of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Mr. 
Spottiswoode has explained the Hindu astronomical methods of 
calculating eclipses, for those who wish to comprehend their 
nature, and estimate their real value, “ without entering more 
deeply than necessary into the complexities of either text or 
commentary.” Mr. Spottiswoode tells us that — 

“ From such observations as they were able to make, the Hindus 
deduced values for the mean motions of the sun, moon, and planets, 
supposed to revolve about the earth, and of their apsides and nodes. 
By means of these values they calculated back to remote epochs, when, 
according to their data, there would have been a general conjunction of 
parts or of the entire system.’* 2 


An outline of the process of calculating an eclipse is also 
given; but for this, and for a chapter on the mean motion of 
the planets, we must refer to the Journal. 

The respect and interest, which the persevering labour and 
intelligence of ancient Hindus excites in Mr. Spottiswoode, was 
further evinced in 1859, when Professor Wilson asked for his 


Colebrooke, Misc. Ess., vol. ii. p. 407. 


2 J. It. A. S., vol. xx. p. 345. 
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opinion on a short article by Bapu Deva Sastrin, professor of 
mathematics and astronomy at the Government College of Be¬ 
nares, the object of which was, to show that Bhaskara Acharya, 
who lived at Ougein (Uj jay ini), in the twelfth century, “was 
fully acquainted with the principle of the differential calculus,” 
that being the most important discovery of the last century in 
Europe. 

Mr. Spottiswoode answered Professor Wilson’s request as fol¬ 
lows :— 

May 5th, 1859. 

My dear Mr. Wilson, 

I have read Bapu Deva Sastrin's letter on BMskar&- 
ch&rya’s mode of determining the instantaneous motion of a 
planet, with great interest, and think that we are much indebted 
to him for calling our attention to so important an element in 
the old Indian methods of calculation. It still, however, seems 
to me, that he has over-stated the case, in saying that “ Bluiska- 
racharya was fully acquainted with the principle of the diffe¬ 
rential calculus.” He has undoubtedly conceived the idea of 
comparing the successive positions of a planet in its path, and 
of regarding its motion as constant during the interval; and he 
may be said to have had some rudimentary notion of represent¬ 
ing the arc of a curve by means of auxiliary straight lines. But 
on the other hand, in the method here given, he makes no allu¬ 
sion to one of the most essential features of the differential cal¬ 
culus, viz., the infinitesimal magnitude of the intervals of time 
and space therein employed. Nor, indeed, is anything specifi¬ 
cally said about the fact, that the method is an approximate 
one. 

Nevertheless, with these reservations it must be admitted, 
that the penetration shown by Bhaskara in his analysis, is in 
the highest degree remarkable; that the formula which he estab¬ 
lishes, .and his method of establishing it, bear more 

than a mere resemblance,—they bear a strong analogy, — to the 
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corresponding process in modern mathematical astronomy; and 
that the majority of scientific persons Mill learn with surprise, 
the existence of such a method in the writings of so distant a 
period and so remote a region.” 1 


It is with a similar feeling of respectful admiration that Mr. 
Colebrooke alludes to ancient Sanskrit treatises on algebra, arith¬ 
metic, and mensuration. “ It is not hoped,” he says, “ that in 
the actual advanced condition of the analytic art they will add 
to its resources and throw new light on mathematical science in 
any other respect than as concerns its history; but,” he con¬ 
tinues, “ had an earlier version of these treatises been completed, 
had they been translated and given to the public when the notice 
of mathematicians was first drawn to the attainments of the 
Hindus in astronomy, and in sciences connected with it, some 
additions would have been then made to the means and resources 
of algebra, for the general solution of problems, by methods 
w r hich have been re-invented or have been perfected in the last 
age.” 2 

Compared with other ancient nations, the Hindus appear to 
have been peculiarly strong in all the branches of arithmetic. 
Colebrooke says:— 

“They possessed well the arithmetic of surd roots. 

“ They were aware of the infinite quotient resulting from the 
division of finite quantities by cipher. 

“ They knew the general resolution of equations of the second 
degree, and had touched upon those of higher denomination, 
resolving them in the simplest cases, and in those in which the 
solution happens to be practicable by the method which serves 
for quadratics. 

“They bad attained a general solution of indeterminate prob¬ 
lems of the first degree. 


1 J. B. A. 8 , V6l xvii.j p* 221. 


Colebrooke, Misc. E&s., vol. ii. p. -119. 
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“ They had arrived at a method for deriving a multitude of 
solutions of answers to problems of the second degree, from a 
single answer found tentatively. 

“ And this,” Mr. Colebrooke says in conclusion, was “ as near 
an approach to a general solution of such problems as was made 
until the days of Lagrange.” 1 

Equally decided is the evidence, that this excellence in alge¬ 
braic analysis was attained in India independent of foreign aid. 
“No doubt,” observes Mr. Colebrooke, “is entertained of the 
source from which it was received immediately by modern Eu¬ 
rope.” “The Arabs were mediately or immediately our instruc¬ 
tors in this study.” But the Arabs, he is aware, were not in 
general inventors, but recipients. Subsequent observation lias 
confirmed this view; for not only did algebra, in an advanced 
state, exist in India prior to the earliest disclosure of it by the 
Arabians to modern Europe, but the names by which the nu¬ 
merals have become known to us are of Sanskrit origin. 

The late Mr. James Prinsep observed, in the Bengal Journal 
for 1837, that “the most ancient mode of denoting number” 2 
in India was “ by the use of letters in alphabetical order.” An 
early death prevented his completion of these researches, which 
have been continued by Mr. Thomas. Speaking of tentative ex¬ 
planations by Prinsep, Mr. Thomas says, 3 that “following this 
guiding suggestion, all succeeding inquirers now concur in the 
accepted fact, that the early nations of Hindustan, like so many 
of their modem representatives, defined their higher gradational 
numbers by express symbols.” But if the Arabic numerals were 
directly derived from the Indian, they “clearly were not at this 
period evolved out of the imperfect system which is proved to 
have remained in local currency till a relatively late date.” 


1 Colebrooke, Misc. Ess., vol. ii. pp. 
410—418. 

t a Prinsep’s Ind. Ant. Edited by E. 
l liomuu. Yol. ii. p. 70. See also p. 85. 


3 Note, on Indian Numerals.—Jour¬ 
nal Asiatique. 1S63. 
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To whatever cyclopaedia, journal or essay, we refer, we uni¬ 
formly find our numerals traced to India, and the Arabs recog¬ 
nised as the medium through ivhich they w r ere introduced to 
Europe. But whilst the names for the ten numerals are Sans¬ 
krit, it has long been known that the word used for “ nought/' 
or “cypher/' is Arabic. Beyond this it seems impossible, at 
present, to penetrate. No very early inscription is known which 
shows the nought so placed as to make the value of the figure 
dependent on its position. Mr. Thomas well expresses the 
“ present condition of archaeological evidence, bearing upon the 
transition from the ancient numerical symbols to the prototypes 
of the Arabian cyphers/* 1 “The former," he says at the con¬ 
clusion of his excellent paper, “ are found in use up to the fourth 
century, a.d., while demonstrative ‘proof of the employment of 
the latter cannot be extended higher than the seventh century, 
a.d/' 2 Mr. Thomas warns his readers, that because a certain 
system of notation was unused in Guzerat it must not be in¬ 
ferred that it w r as unknown to the more progressive provinces of 
Hindustan. 

The works on algebra to which Mr. Colebrooke draws special 
attention, are the twelfth and eighteenth chapters of Brahma¬ 
gupta's treatise on astronomy; and to the Vi j aganita and Lilfi- 
vati of Blulskara, who wrote at the middle of the twelfth century 
of the Christian era, a.d. 1150. After this period we are aware 
of nothing new r or interesting to record concerning the astronomy 
or mathematics of the ancient Hindus. There are astronomical 
buildings at Benares, Della, and Jevpore, which may have “suc¬ 
ceeded others of a similar kind, but of much older date." That 
of Benares, Dr. Itoyle observes to have been described by Sir 

1 Note, on Indian Numerals. Jour- to the interesting sketch of M. Wocp- 

nal Asiatique. Sixth Scries. \ ol. ii. cke’s Mt rnoiro sur la Propagation ties 
p. 379. Chiflres Indiens, which is given us by 

2 For further notice of the mode- l»y Professor Max Muller.— Chips, vol. ii. 
which Indian and Arabic numerals be- p. 289. 
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R. Baker, in the Philosophical Transactions for 1775; those of 
Jeypore and Delhi he has not, he says, seen described; “ blit at 
the latter place, the large and lofty, circular, roofless building, 
or rather wall, pierced with horizontal rows of openings, like 
windows, would seem as if intended to be employed for the pur¬ 
poses of a horizontal circle.” 1 * 

As a heading to this chapter, we have given a woodcut of the 
astronomical buildings near Delhi, from DanielFs Antiquities of 
India, where it is called “ Extraordinary Mural Instruments/’ 
The steps, which form part of a gnomon, attain a height of 56 
feet 9 inches. They cannot have been used like those of Alvery, 
for marking time, for they are inclosed within walls, and are 
inaccessible to the rays of the sun. 

The Observatory u was built,” we learn from Dr. Fitzedward 
Hall, “by Mftnasinha, about a.d. 1600.” 2 

But now, within our own generation, we have had the satisfac¬ 
tion of seeing Hindus again avail themselves of the precision of 
Western science and astronomical instruments; and acknow¬ 
ledge, in consequence, that the earth moves, and not the stars. 

The following incident occurred at a meeting of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal :— 

Wednesday evening, June 7th, 1837. — Two beautiful silver 
inkstands were exhibited, presents from Lord Auckland to two 
native astronomers, who had presented works on this subject to 
the Governor-General. A letter from Mr. Lancelot Wilkinson, 
of Bhilsa, to Sir W. H. Macnagliten, was read, explaining that, 
for eight years, he had tried in vain to convince his friend, Su- 
bliaji B&pu, of the sun’s relation to the earth. Then, happening 
to meet with the old Hindu works, he Mas able to teach the 


1 Ant. Med., p. 173. 
a Joy Sing, or “ Jayasinha IT., who 
flourished rather more than a century 
later, provided the Obfc< rvutory with 
astronomical instruments. From Knja 


MAnaainha the building was called, from 
the first, MAnonmndira,—now corrupted 
into Mamnandil.” — 'Benares, Ancient 
and Medieval. By Fitzedward llall, 
D.C.L., &.c. 
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same from hi a own acknowledged antliorities; and at once con¬ 
viction w r as carried to his mind. 

Mr. Wilkinson describes Subhaji Bapu as a man of wonderful 
acuteness, intelligence, and sound judgment, who was lost in 
admiration when he came fully to comprehend all the facts re¬ 
sulting from the spherical form of the earth. And when the 
retrogressions of the planets were shown to be so naturally ac¬ 
counted for, on the theory of the earth’s annual motion; and 
when he reflected on the vastly superior simplicity and credibility 
of the supposition, that the earth had a diurnal motion, than that 
the sun and all the stars daily revolve around the earth,—he 
became a zealous defender of the system of Copernicus. 1 He 
then lamented that his life had been spent in maintaining foolish 
fancies, and spoke with bitter indignation against all those of 
his predecessors who had contributed to the wilful concealment 
of the truth that once had been acknowledged in the land. 

Subhaji Bfipu has since become a distinguished astronomer 
and professor at the Government college of Benares. 


1 See ante , p. 371. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

GRAMMAR AND LEXICOGRAPHY. 

1 he scientific completeness of Sanskrit grammar appeared to 
Sir AA illiam Jones so unaccountable, that he wrote about it with 
amazed admiration. Further knowledge of Vedic literature and 
Vedic belief has explained the phenomenon, by revealing that 
grammar formed part of that great religious system with which 
ancient India is identified. Grammar was cultivated because, 
like astronomy, it was indispensable to religious observances. 
To ascertain the correct time for performing a given sacrifice, it 
was necessary to watch the movements of the moon and stars; 
and Hindus became astronomers. In like manner, because the 
success of sacrifice depended upon the correct recitation and 
understanding of the mantras , Hindus devoted themselves to 
the study of words. Even in the earliest times, it was believed 
that the object of a sacrifice could not be obtained unless the 
sacrificer had a full knowledge of the sense of tile hymns which 
he recited ; and that for this it was necessary to know the import 
of each word of which they consisted. With the growth of the 
Hindu people tills doctrine also grew, and gathered strength, and 
consequently, the highest religious importance became attached 
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words; and the study of words was thus ranked as a religious 
act, indispensable for the attainment of the highest aim of man. 

The Veda was regarded by orthodox Hindus as a sacrificial 
instrument, and to increase the efficacy of this holy instrument, 
or apparatus, they early gathered around it six sciences, called 
Vedangas. Of these, we will at present only mention those 
with which we are immediately concerned, viz., Vvakarana and 
Siksha. To a European, each of these Vedangas might appear 
to be grammar. 


The object of Siksha is to treat of letters, to arrange them 
according to their organs of pronunciation, to teach the quantity 
of sounds, their accents, and to treat of all which concerns utter¬ 
ance or delivery. Yet that which to the Hindu mind emphatically 
is grammar is not SiksM, but Vyiikarana. The literal meaning 
of this word is, “ undoing ” or analysis. It does not mean the 
explaining the import attached to a certain word when forming 
part of a certain sentence; but it shows how the word acquired 
its sense, and how its particular linguistic form became possessed 
of it. Vyakarana was, therefore, not merely grammar in the 
lower acceptation of being an explanation of declension, conju¬ 
gation and other grammatical forms; but was, from its com¬ 
mencement, scientific grammar, or grammatical science in the 
highest sense which can be attached to this term. 1 

Vy&karana thus boldly faces the difficult subject of certain 
theoretical forms, which, to the popular understanding, were lin¬ 
guistic roots,—the so-called dh&tus. It shows how such dh&tus 
become verbal and nominal bases, how verbal bases become in¬ 
flected verbs, and how nominal bases become inflected nouns. 
Vy&karana further shows that in Sanskrit, by a regular associa¬ 
tion of ideas, a primary dhfitu can develop into a secondary form, 
implying notions of passivity, intensity, desire, and causality; 
and that verbal and nominal bases can again be derived from 


1 Goldst iicker’s Panini, p. 196 if. 
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tliese secondary forms. And further still, it shows that nominal 
bases may be derived from primary dh&tus, from their secondary 
forms, or from nominal bases which are themselves derived from 
such dliatus. And thus it arrives at two distinct categories of 
nominal affixes, according to the bases from which the nouns 
were formed. The one category of such affixes is that which it 
calls Krit, and the other that which it calls the Taddhita affixes. 

And lastly, Vyakarana teaches that nouns, whether primary 
or secondary, may form compound ideas, and that such ideas 
may be classified under four categories of compounds, one of 
which comprises three subdivisions. 

This subject is so intensely interesting, that we much regret 
being unable to gather more or to give more than the most 
general notions of the interesting problems, in the solution of 
which Hindu grammarians have been engaged from time imme¬ 
morial. Sanskrit grammar is, evidently, far superior to the kind 
of grammar which for the most part lias contented grammarians 
in Europe; and having been induced and fostered by religious 
aspiration, it took such firm root in the Hindu mind that cen¬ 
tury after century it maintained its hold, and originated works 
which are unrivalled in the literary history of other nations. 

The third Ved&nga, as we have seen, is Nirukta, a word which 
means exegesis, and exegesis being impossible without analysis, 
Nirukta and Vyftkarana might be expected to have kindred in¬ 
terests. There is, however, this great difference between them : 
in the Nirukta the chief aim is the interpretation of a sentence, 
and words are analysed by this Vedanga only where necessary 
to the interpretation of the sentence; whereas, ip the Vyaka- 
rana, no notice being taken of the import of a sentence as a 
whole, the grammatical nature of each, word, and the meanings 
which have grown out of it, are in themselves the object of the 
investigation. 

Another difference between these two Yedfuigas is, that in the 
Nirukta, grammatical problems are not investigated for the sake 
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of grammar as such, and arc not, as in the Vyakarana, made to 
assist in the framing of a grammatical system; but if occasion¬ 
ally such questions as the nature of prefixes and prepositions are 
introduced, they are dealt with as it were incidentally, and only 
by way of introducing other matter, in which Nirukta is more 
especially concerned. 

A further distinction between these Vedangas may be marked 
by the extent to which they severally admit the possibility of 
the derivation of nouns from verbal roots. And here also it is 
observed, that although the two VedAngas agree on many points, 
it is only in the Vy&karana that the question develops into 
scientific grammar. 

But now, before attempting further to explain the precise 
character of Sanskrit grammar, it seems desirable to point out 
a special difference between European and Sanskrit grammar. 


In European languages, if grammar attempts to reduce a word 
to its last limit, it calls such a limit its “root,” and a “root” 1 
in grammar thus answers to an “element” in chemistry, repre¬ 
senting the farthest result of analysis attainable by the analyser; 
but in Sanskrit grammar,—dhAtu, though generally translated 
root, does not imply that which is expressed by the European 
term. The former designates that theoretical form from which, 
by conjugation al affixes, verbal bases, and by krit affixes, nominal 
bases may be derived. Yet, as such derivations may not only 
be made from those forms which have been collected in lists, 
called Dhatup&tha, and may be called primary dhfitus, but also 
from those derivative forms, the passives, intensives, causals, 
desideratives, and denominativeseven these derivative forms 
are, to the Hindu grammarian, dhdtus. To his mind, a dhdtu 
is, therefore, not an absolutely last linguistic element; but even 
a primary dhAtu, or that form from which passive and other 
secondary dh&tus could be derived, is to him only that form 
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which, to the popular understanding, appeared to he a last limit 
of derivation. His object was thus not to lay down the result 
of what individual learning or scholarship might look upon as 
linguistic elements, from which verbs and nouns arose, but to 
collect the evidence of what the popular mind itself considered 
as such. 

To ignore this difference between dhatu and root would lead 
to a misconception of Hindu grammar in one of its cardinal 
points; and wc have, therefore, been glad to avail ourselves of 
the explanation given above for the purpose of removing a mis¬ 
understanding, not always absent from our popular linguistic 
books. 

Another point on which the European system of grammar is 
observed to differ from that of the ancient Hindu system is, that 
from its association with Greek and scholastic philosophy, it 
bears a far stronger impress of philosophical theories than the 
latter. It divides language into parts of speech, and views it 
from the philosophical point of view out of which this division 
arose. The Hindu system, on the other hand, merely considers 
the grammatical form and prope rties of a word, and gives as it 
were a natural history of speech, without considering whether 
or not such natural properties belong to separate parts of speech. 
Affixes, for instances, by which verbs are derived, have naturally 
to be dealt with under different heads from the affixes by which 
nouns are deriv ed; and thus as it were a grammatical history 
of conjugation and declension is obtained. But as conjugation 
and declension exhibit likewise phenomena which cannot be ex¬ 
plained by the mere adding of an affix to a dhatu or, a nominal 
base,—such as the lengthening and shortening of vowels, and 
other affections of both vowels and consonants,—the cotisecpience 
of such complication is, that no single chapter in Vyakarana 
gives a complete exposition of conjugation and declension, such 
as would be found in a European grammar. 

An opinion of the comparative merits of the two systems will 
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not be here expected; but we are assured, that although the 
European method of teaching grammar may be more convenient 
for the routine of students, the Hindu system has the advantage 
of guarding against preconceived grammatical theories, founded 
on mere speculation; and that even its artificial and technical 
contrivances stimulate the powers of combination to an extent 
which allows its influence to be compared to that of the study of 
mathematics. 

That a science based on religion, and studied with enthusiasm 
from the earliest periods of ancient India, should have produced 
a widely-spread and important literature, might be anticipated. 
Whilst some who first worked in this field of literature left 
nothing but their names, the celebrated Panini bequeathed to 
posterity one of the oldest and most renowned books ever written 
in any language. The work of P&nini is believed to be the 
Vedanga, which is called Yyakarana; and it is in all probability 
the only work which has dealt with this subject in that ex¬ 
haustive and masterly mode which led to its being attributed 
to inspiration. 

Of P&ninPs personal history nothing is known, except that he 
was a native of SalAtura, to the north-west of Attock, on the 
Indus, and that his mother was called Dfikshi,—showing, that 
on his mother*s side he was descended from the celebrated family 
of Daksha. Professor Goldstiicker considers it very probable 
that P&nini lived previous to Sakyamunv, the founder of the 
Buddhist religion, whose death took place about 543 b.c., but 
that in the actual state of Sanskrit philology it is impossible to 
obtain an exact date of his life. “The rules of Panini were 
criticised and completed by Katy&yana, who, according to all 
probability, was the teacher, and therefore the contemporary of 
Patanjali. 1 K&ty&yana, in his turn, was criticised by Patanjali, 


‘ Chambers 5 Encyclopedia, For the 
literature connected with P&nini, ^ 
Preface to Colebrooko's Grammar of the 


Sanskrit Language, and GoldstiiokerV 
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and these three sages are “ the canonical triad of the gramma¬ 
rians of India.” Their works are so remarkable, that “ in their 
own department ” they are said to exceed in merit nearly all, if 
not all, grammatical productions of other nations.” The best 
running commentary on Panini is that called the Kasik&vritti, 
by Vamana Jayaditya. 

Besides the Vyakarana, the Ved&nga called Siksha is also 
attributed to Panini, and in addition to these grammatical works 
there are some writings called Pratisfikhyas, which have the ap¬ 
pearance of being grammatical, and have been supposed to be 
older than the work of the great grammarian; but these Prati- 
sakhyas deal merely with ready-made words as they occur in the 
Veda, and their main object is to record Vedic peculiarities in 
order to ensure the safety of Vedic texts. And it is observed, 
that the very fact of their doing this more fully and more com¬ 
pletely than P&nini, is one kind of evidence that they were later 
than Panini, whose work claims to be as much a grammar of the 
Vedic as of the classical Sanskrit. Other internal evidence is 
afforded by the fact, that in the Pr&tisAkhyas the existence of 
Vyakarana is pre-supposed, without which they would be unin¬ 
telligible ; and that although the object of these treatises is not 
grammatical, their authors are observed occasionally to yield to 
the temptation of giving an opinion on grammar, apparently, in 
order to correct or modify rules laid down by P&nini, It may 
further be added, that the Pratisakhyas are never allowed in 
Sanskrit literature to be Ved&ngas ; whereas PaninPs work is 
invariably ranked as one of those supplementary Vedic produc¬ 
tions. 

In more recent periods, 6ome attempts have been made in 
India to fashion new systems of grammar with a terminology 
differing from that of Panini; but their success has been only 
partial, and on the whole of so little durability, that the system 
and terminology of Panini is paramount even in the present 
day. 

Or, 
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The most important grammarians of such new schools are 
Hemachandra and Vopadeva. But the system of the former is as 
yet only known through references made to it by Hemachandra 
himself in some of his other works, particularly in a renowned 
commentary of his on dliatus (the Dhatu-Pfirfiyana). Vopadeva 
was a grammarian of considerable fame, especially in his native 
country, Bengal. His work was so fortunate as to have an ex¬ 
cellent commentator in Durgad&sa; and we are told, that whilst 
in itself Vopadeva's grammar would be quite insufficient for a 
thorough attainment of classical Sanskrit, yet when supplemented 
by Durgad&sa’s commentary, it becomes worthy of study as a 
learned contribution to the literature of Sanskrit grammar. 


Lexicography. 

Before entering upon this department of philology, it must 
be borne in mind that Hindus do not understand by a lexicon 
such a dictionary as European philologists would require. A 
Sanskrit lexicon is not strictly an alphabetical arrangement of 
words with their various meanings. Nor when a Sanskrit lexi¬ 
cographer gives various meanings, does he arrange them in the 
logical or historical sequence expected in a scientific European 
dictionary. Nor, again, was it from the lexicographer that 
Hindus expected etymologies of words: that task devolved 
upon grammarians, or was performed by the commentators on 
Sanskrit vocabularies. But although vocabularies, these works 
are ranked by Sanskrit scholars not only as works of merit, 
but as works indispensable for the attainment of a thorough 
and complete knowledge of the Sanskrit language. Sanskrit 
lexicons or vocabularies are characterized by the purpose for 
which they are written; and this is a point of especial interest 
to those who are not studying philology, but who are endeavour- 
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ing to obtain correct and familiar knowledge of national Hindu 
character. The purpose aimed at in these vocabularies is', in 
fact, different from that proposed by the dictionaries of Europe. 
The type of a Sanskrit native lexicon is a vocabulary consisting 
of two parts: the one, . exhibiting synonymous words for the 
same idea; the other, 'explaining the many meanings which 
attach to single words. Thus, in the first part of such a work 
will be found synonyms for heaven, God (or different gods), for 
planets, stars, time, and divisions of time; for crime, virtue, 
language, sound, earth, hell, water, &c. And in its second part; 
certain words, assumed to be words of peculiar importance, are 
singled out and explained. 

The first parts are, therefore, dictionaries of synonyms, and 
although the product of Sanskrit science in its earliest period, 
are works unequalled in any contemporary literature. These 
synonyms are not arranged alphabetically, and the order in 
which the ideas are marshalled is more or less arbitrary; but 
nevertheless, a certain land of systematic arrangement may be 
detected, and unconscious hints are given of the manner and the 
order in which various objects of the visible world, and of the 
invisible world, presented themselves to the Hindu mind. 

In the second part of such a lexicon, where single words with 
various meanings are placed in sequence, some sort of alpha¬ 
betical arrangement is observed. This usually consists in clas¬ 
sifying them, according to their final consonants, final vow els not 
being taken into account. But some lexicographers even take 
a further step; for after having classed words according to their 
final consonants alike, they further arrange these in the order 
of the alphabet according to their initial soimds. Tins is not 
affected with the strict accuracy of a European dictionary, but 
in a mode which, on the whole, suffices for the discovery of a 
word without much inconvenience or loss of time. Some rare 
and exceptional cases occur, in which the author has arranged the 
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second part of his dictionary merely according to initial sounds, 
without regarding their final consonants. And again, we are 
told of lexicographical whims which induced authors to arrange 
words neither according to their final nor their initial sounds, 
but solely with reference to the space which his explanations 
would occupy. Thus, words with their meanings and the author’s 
explanatory additions might occupy the fourth part, or the half, 
or the whole of a sloka, i.c\, eight, sixteen, or thirty-two syllables 
or more, and be classified accordingly. 

We have now described the type of a classical Hindu diction¬ 
ary, but without considering the greater or less completeness 
with which it treats the subject-matter of its two distinctive 
parts. There was, and we might say there could not fail to be, 
considerable differences between the various works of this cate¬ 
gory. For, in addition to individual differences in their authors, 
it must be remembered that the books were written at various 
periods, and had to satisfy the demands peculiar to each period; 
some w'ords having acquired greater importance and others 
having become less interesting to certain men and at certain 
eras. 

In addition to these types of Sanskrit vocabularies, there are 
vocabularies which may be called supplementary, being intended 
to complete that which was done by their predecessors. Some 
of these works deal with the synonyms of the first part, but more 
usually they are devoted to the homonyms of the second part, 
and only intended, therefore, to supplement previous works which 
have already given the synonyms. 

As in other Hindu sciences, so also in Hindu lexicography, 
all which refers to exterior arrangement is regulated by reference 
to tradition and custom. As a rule, therefore, the first part of 
a native vocabulary which contains synonyms must be followed 
by a second part containing homonyms; but this second part 
has sometimes a supplementary character, and in this case it 
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may form an independent work, quite separate from the chapter 
of synonyms which it usually precedes. 

The first trace of lexicography in Sanskrit occurs during the 
Vedic period, when lists of words collected by Yaska were given 
in a work called Nighantu. This Nighantu was the precursor 
of the Nirukta, which is another work by Yaska; and one of 
such importance as an excgetical work, that it became one 
of the Ved&ngas. YTiska's lists are distributed over five short 
chapters, the first three of which contain synonyms, whilst the 
last two merely enumerate words without giving their meanings. 
Amongst the synonyms are words denoting earth, sky, ray of 
light, regions, night, dawn, speech, sacrifice, &c.; but also verbs, 
expressing, for instance, such notions as shining, eating, being 
angry, moving. 

Yaska's vocabulary may thus be regarded as the germ from 
which two important classes of works developed: the one, the 
class with which we were concerned when treating of grammar; 
the other, that with which we have just been dealing . 1 

The former is the DMtup&tha, or list of dli&tus, which we 
observed are generally but inaccurately called verbal roots. The 
second class are the Koslias, or vocabularies, of which we have 
just been considering the characteristic features. The oldest 
Kosha is the Amarakosha, which was composed by Amarasinha, 
an author who probably did not live later than the third century 
after Christ. The Amarakosha was supplemented by several 
works, of w hich the Trikandaseslia of Purushottama, and the Sab- 
daratnavali of Mathuresa, are the most conspicuous. Another 
Kosha which lays claim to antiquity, is the Abhi dlifmaratnamfil a 
of Hal&yudha; and of later works, the Bhuriprayoga of Pad- 
man A. thadatta, and the Haimakosha, or Kosha of Hemaeliandra, 
may be mentioned. Hemaeliandra gave to the first part of his 
work, which treats on synonyms, the name of AbhidMnachin- 


1 See ante, p. 381. 



tamani; the latter part of his work was supplemented by the 
Viswaprakasa of Maheswara. 

For further details, see Colebrooke’s Essays, vol. i. p. 50 ff.; 
and Professor Wilson's Preface to the first edition of his Dic¬ 
tionary, also edited by Dr. Rost, with valuable notes, in Wilson’s 
Works, vol. v., p. 158ff. 
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“ The bracket is almost exclusively an original Indian form of capital.”— 
Feuqusson, IIi3T. Ancm., vol. ii. p. 604. 

CHAPTER XXI. 

No temples mentioned in the earliest Sanskrit literature.—Cities and palaces in 
poems and dramas.—Extant Buddhist monuments, u.c. 250. —Sanskrit works on 
architecture.—Dravidian architecture , a.d, 857, described.—Sanskrit works .— 
Rdm Rdz.—Northern Hindu style i from seventh century } a.d. —NUora and 
Elephant a.—Temples in Raj put ana.—Remarks on ethnoloyy. 


The ancient architecture of India is so amazing, that the first 
European observers could not find terms sufficiently intense to 
express their wonder and admiration; and although the vivid- 
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ness of sucli emotions subsides on more intimate acquaintance, 
the most sober critics still allow that it is both wonderful and 


beautiful. 


Although we can, however, energetically praise the “ ancient 
architecture of India/’ we cannot speak of the “ architecture of 
ancient India” without explanation. The older Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture. does not, apparently, recognise it as a sacred art, and does 
not therefore give any treatise on the subject. The religion of 
the Vedas did not require temples. Each dwelling was furnished 
with a room for sacred fire, and when fresh fire was to be gene¬ 
rated for a grand ceremonial, we read of a certain space being 
enclosed for the purpose,— such places of worship duly arranged, 
whether covered or uncovered, being occasional and temporary. 
Some preparation of this kind may he seen in the picture from 
Ajanta,' which represents the coronation of the king who lac 
conquered Ceylon. The horse is presented for sacrifice, before 
which divine object worshippers fell prostrate. Below this group 
there is a line of posts or pillars, reminding one that in the 
Rig-Veda the rays of light which rise up in the east at day-break 
are by one poet compared to the “pillars planted at sacrifices ;” e 
whilst another desires that “ the posts which devout men have 

cut down, . arranged in bright (garments) ..... ranging 

in rows like swans.entire in all parts and girded with 

r - U g S . ” m ay be a protection in battle. This scene is un¬ 

doubtedly in the open air, as we believe was the sacrifice on the 
plains of Kurukriietra, with the description of which the great 
poem of the Mahkbh&rata commences.* 

Asramas or Hermitagas are mentioned in the code of Manu, 
as also in the poems; but these abodes of learned ascetics and 
pupils were apparently mere collections of rustic huts. The 
description of the town of AyodhyH in the RAm&yana is, perhaps, 


1 The same custom being apparently 
continued even in the seventh century, 
a.d. Ante, p. 88. 


14 Wilson’s trans., vol. iii. p. 215 ; 


Rig-Veda, iv. 52. 

j Ibid, vol. hi. p. 5 ; R. V. iii. 8. 
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From u fresco, iu Cave 17, at Ajauta. 
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the oldest record of positive building to be found in Sanskrit: 

“ the bouses formed one continual row of equal height,. 

and it was beautified with gardens and with gates.” Nothing is 
said of temples. When the old king of Ayodhya prepared to 
inaugurate his son, Rfima, as vice-king, the spy of the envious 
step-mother looks out from an upper window or balcony, and 
tells her what passes in the streets. In the story of Nala and 
Dam ay anti, the abodes of kings are more fully described. The 
lofty balcony or belvedere, from which distant travellers are seen, 
is never omitted. In the dramas we have towns and streets, and 
a beautiful dwelling-house, where “ the top of the gate is lofty, 
and gives one the pleasure of looking up to the clouds.” The 
first court is surrounded by dwellings, “white as the moon,” and 
“ g°blen steps set with coloured stones lead to the upper cham¬ 
bers.” In the second court are the stables, with carriage-oxen, 
fighting-rams, and a monkey. The third and the fourth courts 
are devoted to amusements. The sixth court, in which jewellers 
are working, is entered by an arched gateway of gold and gems. 
r i he seventh and last court contains an aviary, and opens into a 
lovely garden. We also read in the dramas of courts of justice 
and of temples; but the garden in which the shrine was placed 
served, apparently, as a temple, or, at all events, was more notable 
than any building. We must not forget the splendid pavilions 
erected for sports and tournaments, described in the Mahabharata; 
but these were but temporary, however glittering. We under¬ 
stand, however, that in untranslated passages of the same poem, 
palaces are described, which were substantial and intended to be 
permanent. Nevertheless, there are no architectural remains 
of the classic Sanskrit period; and no discovery more startled 
our first Orientalists than the comparatively recent date of the 
primaeval, pre-historic, stupendous, and mysterious caves and 
temples for which India had become celebrated. 

I he most famous are the rock-cut caves in western India; 
they are cut out of the Amygdaloid hills, this mode of archive- 
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e being apparently a fashion introduced by Buddhists. It 
has the signal advantage of protecting the work of architect and 
sculptor from the three-fold destruction caused by insects, rain, 
and vegetation. 


Buddhist Architecture. 


We explained in the Introduction to this volume that Buddh¬ 
ism was a religious revolt which struggled with Brahmanism for 
about a thousand years. It was then defeated and expelled, and 
left no sign except its architecture. One of the main principles 
of Buddhism was the equality of all mankind; consequently, 
arrangements previously required for a few Brahmans, were, 
under Buddhism, needed for multitudes. And another effect of 
the doctrine of equality was, that if an unprivileged foreigner or 
nishdda knew how to build better than men wearing the sacred 
thread, Buddhism had no law against employing the foreigner 
or low-born man of genius. Buddhism had also within itself 
peculiarities, which demanded architecture peculiar to itself. 
Unlike the Vedic Hindus who worshipped the appearances of 
Nature, as symbols of unseen deity, the Buddhists worshipped 
memorials of their teacher and ultimately his sculptured image. 

There is much in the history of Buddhism which requires 
elucidation. We do not know what first induced Buddhists to 
excavate rather than to build, and we cannot distinctly trace the 
connection to which architecture is supposed to point,—between 
Buddhists, Persepolitans, Assyrians, Greeks, and people in India 
of apparently an older race than the Aryan Hindus. 1 Then, 
again, we long to know whence came the church-like form of 
the Buddhist Chaitya Temple. And whilst awaiting further in- 


1 Alexander the Great left Greek and 
other foreign artists in India, about t he 
yea:' B.c. 326; and sculptures found in 
Kashmere, and coins struck in mints es¬ 
tablished on the Indus, give undoubted 


signs of Greek influence at dates some¬ 
what earlier than our own era; whilst 
no Buddhist monument claims to be 
earlier than about b.c. 217. 
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formation, we must rest on the comprehensive facts that Buddhists 
did not honour caste, but welcomed converts of all ranks and of 
every race; and that whilst their earliest columns are encircled 



From a pillar at Allahabad. J. Prinsep, J. A. S. B., vol. iv. 


by what is called the honeysuckle and lotus of Assyria, the stone 
circles around some of their shrines remind us of the fashions of 
ruder races, aboriginal in parts of India. 

The oldest kno\vn architectural antiquities are the numerous 
pillars upon which King Asoka proclaimed those benevolent 
desires for his people which were suggested apparently by his 
conversion to Buddhism. The pillar at Allahabad, on which the 
edicts are inscribed, is a single stone, 42ft. 7in. in height. The 
lower portion of the pillar is devoid of carving, and was intended 
probably to be sunk in the ground. The 
shaft is three feet in diameter at the base, 
diminishing to tw'o feet at the summit. 

Immediately below the capital occurs the 
honeysuckle and lotus wreath. At Alla¬ 
habad, the capital itself lias been lost; 
but in Tirhut there are two of these pil¬ 
lars, surmounted by lions, one of which 
has a border of sacred geese in place of the 
so-called honeysuckle. The lion pillar, 
here figured, is from the rough etching 
given by Mr. James Prinsep, in his Ben¬ 
gal Journal for 1837. It stands at Bakri, 
in Tirhut. A beautiful and finished representation of the same 



Lion-pillar, from Bakri, 
in Tirhut. 
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may be seen in tlie second volume of Fergusson's History 
of Architecture, p. 459, wood-cut 969. 

Sinha, lion, is one of the names given to Buddha by those who 
chronicled his life. He was Sfikya-Sinha, the lion of the S&kya 
tribe. He is often also called S&kya-Muni,—muni being an 
epithet something equivalent to our title of professor. Some¬ 
times the pillars are surmounted by an elephant in place of the 
lion; and the reason for this, likewise, must be sought for in 
Buddhist legend. The Queen's favourite elephant rubbed her 
side previous to the birth of the child who became Buddha ; and 
this was thought to indicate his future greatness. But King 
Asoka not only promulgated edicts,—he raised topes or dagobas 



Topo, with festoons of flowers, Sanchi.—Maisey. 

% 

(huge mounds of brick and stone) to mark his reverence for 
Buddha. And here we must allude to the fact, that not until 
the year 1837, in which Mr. James Prinsep deciphered the 
written character ot King Asoka^s edicts, w<is anything known 
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of the Buddhism of Ancient India. Then first was it understood 
when, and by whom, and for what purpose, pillars and mounds 
had been erected, or cut from out of the rock. As far as I 
know, they are not alluded to in Sanskrit literature, but intrude 
suddenly, as fasliions introduced by Buddhists. 

For a full description of such monuments we must refer to 
Mr. Fergusson's History of Architecture. Topes or dagobas are 
essentially mounds, but the more notable specimens are mounds 
constructed of brick or stone, 1 and are invariably surmounted by 


Lankarftma Tope, to the north of Anur&dhapura, in Ceylon. 
Drawing, by Oapt. J. *T. Chapman, B.A. 



what is known in archaeology as a tee. This was originally a 
kind of chest, wherein to place relics. It is covered by a lid of 
three slabs, and should be crow ned by one or more state umbrellas. 


1 Froperly speaking, the tumulus con¬ 
taining a relic ought always to be desig¬ 
nated “dagoba,” a word derived from 
dhdtu , a relic, and garbha , literally the 
womb, but here used as the receptacle or 
enclosing shrine. The memorial tower 
ought, on the contrary, always to bo 
called “stupa,” from the Sanskrit word 


stilpa, a cairn or heap. The difficulty 
in applying these terms is, that there 
are no external signs by which the two 
can be distinguished ; and, t ill the con¬ 
tents of all arc ascertained, any attempt 
at precision might only lend to errors. 
—Ferguson, Tree and Serpent Wor¬ 
ship, p. 87, note. 
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The tope figured above is from a drawing by Lieut. Maisey. 
It has but one umbrella, and of that the stick is too short for 
architectural effect. Models of topes a few inches high were 
found, amongst other treasures, in the topes opened at Mani- 
kyala and Sultanpore, in the Punjab. 1 

We give one more view of a dagoba or tope in order to show 
the surrounding pillars. It is from a drawing made on the spot 
by the late Captain J. Chapman, 2 F.R.S., of the Royal Artillery. 
Mr. Fergusson 3 observes, that “in pre-historic times the tumulus 
or tomb was the principal form of architectural development and 
the object of special veneration, not only in northern and western 
Asia, but in Etruria, and as far west as the British isles—wherever, 
indeed, ancestral worship was the prevailing form of religious be¬ 
lief. In India, the Buddhists conformed to the long-established 
practice of burning the dead, and the tomb became not the recep¬ 
tacle of a body, but of a relic.” In conclusion, he says that no 
one can doubt that “the tope is the lineal descendant of the 
tumulus.” Nor can we doubt but that the same feeling which 
placed great stones around the tumulus, planted circles of pillars 
around the tope or dagoba. 




• TS>*- 

Verandah of a Cave, Cuttack. 


The earliest form of Buddhist religious dwellings was very 

1 Wilson’s Ariana Antiqua. J Fergusson, Hist. Arclii., vol. ii. p. 

2 Remarks on the City of AnuiAdlva- '177. 
pura, by Capfc. J. J, Chapman. J.R.A.S., 

vol. xiii. 
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simple; merely a porch or verandah, with cells within. The 
sketch above is from one made by Capt. Kittoe, in the Udaya- 
giri hill of Cuttack. 1 Some of the early caves have a single 
cell thirty feet long, or perhaps a verandah supported by several 
pillars opens into many cells ; but we find no sanctuary or object 
of worship until we arrive at a third subdivision of vihara caves, 
when Mr. Fergusson observes that the enlargement of the hall 
brings the necessity of its being supported by pillars ; and “ then 
besides the cells that surround the hall, there is always a deep 
recess facing the entrance, in which is generally placed a statue 
of Buddha/’ thus fitting ^tlic cave for worship. u At Baug, 
the statue of Buddha is replaced by the dagoba;” but this ap¬ 
pears to be the only instance of a dagoba intruding into a vihara. 
By far the greater number of Buddhist caves belong to this 
third description of vihfiras. They are verandahs, halls, and 
cells, for the residence of devotees. The finest viharas are found 
at Ajanta, in a ravine in the hills below the river Tapty, rather 
to the north of Bombay. In this ravine, somewhere about the 
first century of our era, Buddhists began to excavate architec¬ 
tural caves. There are twenty-six in all, and of these, twenty- 
two are viharas or conventual abodes, whilst the remaining four 
are Chaitya halls or places of worship. That there are no 
structures equally old, does not prove that structures were not 
simultaneously in vogue; for Mr. Fergusson continually points 
out that the excavations imitate wooden forms, previously in use; 
and it is well known that wood-work exposed to the atmosphere 
in India quickly perishes. 2 

No vihara caves at Ajanta appear to be finer than those which 
Mr. Fergusson reckons as Nos. 1G and 17. The date is probably 
the sixth century after Christ. An inscription on the right of the 
verandah of No. 16 lias been partially deci phered by Dr. Bliau 


1 JournalofaTouriu Orissa, J.A.S.B., 
vol. vi. p. 682. 

2 The gateways of Satichi are sus¬ 
pected of being as old, whilst t,he Sanelii 


rail is older than the Ajanta caves. 
The wood-work at Korli is, 1 ton re¬ 
minded, eighteen hundred years old, 
but it is under cover. 
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of Bombay. It expresses obeisance to the great Muni, 
meaning Buddha; and makes record of the kings and princes 
whose charitable gift was this jewel-temple or vihara. No. 17 


Colombo in Vihara, Cave No. 16, at Ajanta. 

is also called “ the zodiac cave/ from containing at the left-end 
of the verandah a circular piece of painting, divided into eight 
compartments, by radii from the centre; but it has been much 
injured, by visitors attempting to remove parts from the wall. 1 

1 J. Burgess, F. R. G-. S. Reprinted from The Times of India, 1868. 
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The view which we give of an aisle in the large central hall, 
illustrates some of Mr. Fergusson's interesting remarks on the 
pillars, so characteristic of Hindu architecture. He calls atten- 



Oentre of Vih&ra Fall, Cave No. 17, at Ajanfcn. 

tion to the custom of reducing the square form to the octagonal 
in the centre; or sometimes the eight sides are changed to six¬ 
teen; then a circular form is introduced, and the pillar returns' 
through the octagon to the square which supports the bracket. 1 
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The brackets above are “fat boys/' but more often they arc 
floral scrolls; and the earliest examples are of wooden ornaments 
repeated in stone. This important and characteristic feature 
of Hindu pillars is very varied, and “ forms/' Mr. Fergusson 
observes, “a fitting termination to pillars in which ornament 
is distributed over the whole surface," not as in Grecian and 
Roman architecture, confined to the base and capital. And 
thus treated, pillars “ give singular richness," and are peculiarly 
“ effective for internal architecture." The caves are remarkable, 
also, for the use of stucco and paint, not merely on the walls, 
but on the roof and pillars. And the frets and scrolls (signs of 
which may be seen in our view of the centre of the Vihara Hall 
Cave, No. 17) are of such “beauty and elegance as to rival those 
at Pompeii and the Baths of Titus." 1 In later times, it became 
the custom to carve in relief ornaments which had previously 
been painted. 

The view given above shows the centre of a vihara hall. 
Thirty-six feet seven inches, each way, is mentioned as the di¬ 
mension of the oldest at Ajanta. In structural temples the 
size may have been greater. The view here figured of the inte¬ 
rior of No. 17 is from the entrance, and looks towards the dagoba. 
The earliest and simplest vihara caves we noted as containing no 
object of worship, but the complete or matured vihara hall is 
almost invariably furnished with the Buddhist symbol. It is 
often placed in a recess, and the latest examples sometimes ex¬ 
hibit a figure of Buddha in front of the dagoba. 

In the picture given at Ajanta we may possibly have the first 
preaching of Buddhism at Ceylon, with the King sitting in a 
pillared portico or palace. The missionary sits at his feet, and a 
number of persons press in at the back. The chronicle relates 
that the Princess Annuls and her 'five hundred women, being 
desirous to hear this preaching, the King ordered the stables 

i FYrguFson. llisf. Arrhi., voi. ii. pp. 499-601. 
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to be purified and made ready; and this scene appears to be 
represented in the right-hand corner of the picture, just above 
the previous scene, in which men alone are present. 

The kind of temple in which Sakya-Sinha, or Buddha himself, 
was supposed to have taught, may be conjectured from the sketch 




Picture from Vih&ra Cave, at Ajanta. 


here given, although it must be remembered that the picture 
was painted one thousand years after Buddha's death 

Preaching forms no part of a Brahmanical religious service, 
but is a custom followed to this day by Buddhists, ns may be 
seen by a reference to Mr. Gogerly's article on Buddhism, in the 
first volume of the “Ceylon Friend." 

VihAras we have observed coming gradually to perfection in 
India, but the case is different with Buddhist chaitya halls. 
“These," Mr. Fergusson says, ‘"are the temples, or if l may 
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use the expression, the churches 1 of the series, and one or more 
of them is attached to every set of caves in the west of India, 
though none exist in the eastern side.” No gradual develop¬ 
ment can be here detected : all chaitya halls are alike constructed 
according to some pre-determined model. And Mr. Fergusson 
continually points out that the model must have been of wood, 
for the stone examples extant are decidedly copies of wooden 
forms. The celebrated Karli cave, which is the most perfect, is, he 
believes, also the oldest, as old probably as the first century b.c. 2 



Chaitya Cave No. 10, Ajanta. 


The wood-cut given above is of Cave No. 10, Ajanta. The date is 
supposed to be slightly more modern than that of Karli. It has 
“ twenty-nine pillars surrounding the nave, all plain octagons, 
without bases or capitals, but covered with eh imam and painted.” 
The roof still shows markings of the timber framing which once 


Rock-cut Temples, 1815, p. 6. 


- Ibid. 74 photo. 1864 
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adorned it: these, having been actually wood, have perished. 
In the side aisles they are copied in stone, and still remain. 1 

The ground-plan here presented is not from an Ajanta cave, 
but is taken from DanielPs view of what is called the Viswakarma 
Cave, at Ellora. And as all chaitya halls are alike in general 




Ground plan of Chaitya Hall.—From Parnell. 


arrangement, it will equally serve to explain the whole series,— 
whether at Ajanta, Ellora, Karli, or elsewhere. “All these 
caves/'' Mr. Fergusson says, “ consist of an external porch, or 
music gallery, an internal gallery over the entrance, a centre 

aisle,.always at least twice the length of its breadth, 

which is covered by a roof semicircular in section/ 3 and to this 
is added a semi-dome, terminating the centre aisle, under which 
is placed the dagoba or chaitya. As seen in the view and in the 
plan, a range of pillars surrounds the whole interior, separating 
what may be called the nave, from the aisles, which are usually 
covered by a half circle. 2 

The exterior of the Viswakarma, as also the interior, exhibits 

“flying figures and genii/ 3 .“savouring of Brahmanism. ” 

The great window over the entrance is divided into three com¬ 
partments, and “the canopies over the side windows.are 

so modern, that it seems impossible to carry the date of their 


Hist. Archi., \ol. ii. p. 4S9. 


‘ Fergusson, Rock-rut Temple?, p <> 
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execution beyond the seventh or eighth century, while it may 
be even more modern.” 1 


The porch at Viswakarma is wider than the building, and 
ornamented by pillars which support the gallery above. The 
interior is lighted by the windows or apertures in this gallery, 
and the effect is described as peculiarly impressive and imposing. 
Speaking of Karli, Mr. Fergusson says, “ the whole light falls 
upon the sacred dagoba and thus, from the entrance, nothing 
is seen but the “illuminated shrine” and “beyond illimitable 
gloom.” The external effect of these caves was rendered more 
imposing by two lofty columns, placed on either side the entrance, 
where they stand like giant warders. At Karli, one such pillar has 
vanished, but one is yet standing. It is a plain shaft with thirty- 
two flutes, and is surmounted by four lions. Such pillars vary 
in height from thirty to fifty feet. Before quitting the subject 
of chaitya halls and Buddhist architecture, we must take note of 
Mr. Fergusson's observations on “sloping jambs.” He speaks 
of a series of caves in Behar (Bengal Presidency). One, called 
the Kama Chopar, bears an inscription referring it to b.c. 215. 
Another, named the Lomas Rishi, has a fa§ade in form of an 
arch, ornamented by a semicircle of sculptured elephants. “The 
door ” of the Lomas Rishi, he says, “ like all those of tliis scries, 
has sloping jambs.” And sloping jambs, he observes, are not 
met with in Egypt nor in Persia, nor in conjunction with the 
Doric order; but they are characteristic of Etruria and Pelasgia, 
and are found i.n company with the honeysuckle border of the 
Ionic order, but arc, in this instance, evidently derived from a 
wooden form of construction, which has been literally copied. 

But Hindu or Brahmanical architecture was merely a passing 
incident in India; and our work must now be to inquire what 
forms of building became national, after the banishment of Bud- 

1 Forgusaon, Book-cut Temples, with seventy-four photographs by Major Gill, 
pp. 03, 64. 
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didsts. For this purpose we turn to Sanskrit works, of which 
the express subject is scientific architecture. Sir William Jones 
always believed that such works were extant, but none came to 
light until, in the time of Lord Cornwallis, an accomplished 
Hindu gentleman, named Rfim Rfiz (bom at Tanjore, a.d. 1790), 
was persuaded by the late Mr. It. Clarke, of the Madras Civil 
Service, to prepare a treatise on Hindu architecture for the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain. Ram Raz at once sought 
for material, but encountered far greater difficulties than could 
have been anticipated. Gradually, fragments from a variety of 
ancient works upon the subject were obtained; but to understand 
their meaning was a labour requiring much time and patience. 
Pandits were ignorant of art, and of all the terms connected 
therewith; and architects were not oidy ignorant of Sanskrit, but 
also of science. At length, he met at Tanjore with a sculptor, 
well acquainted with practical architecture, and able to interpret 
its nomenclature. But when this difficulty was removed he 
found, to his regret, that the “ venerable sages” had often been 
“ guided rather by a mistaken ambition, to render themselves 
reputable by the difficulty and abstruseness of their style, than 
by an anxiety to make themselves intelligible.” The exact age 
of these works cannot of course be ascertained, but Ram Raz 
lias no hesitation in asserting that they must have been com¬ 
posed in the south, because they are so obviously "the standards,” 
by which "the existing religious structures were reared through¬ 
out this part of the peninsula.” i 

The Sanskrit term for works on art, and especially for those 
on architecture, is Silpa-s&stra; and the best Sjilpa-sastra (or 
treatise) which Ram Rfiz obtained was entitled "Manasftra.” 
This work " has great celebrity in the south of India,” and “ is 
often consulted by the artists as the highest authority for the 
solution of contested points in architecture.” 8 


Rum HAz, Preface, p. 0. 


9 Ibid, p. 6. 
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Manasara treats of the measures used in building, of the 
qualifications required in the men employed, of the qualities of 
the soil on which temples, palaces, and dwelling-houses for the 
several classes should be erected. He gives directions for con¬ 
structing a gnomon to determine the several points of the compass, 
treats of the ground-plans of cities, towns, palaces, and houses; 
gives a minute description of sacrifices, &c., to be performed on 
various occasions in the building of temples. He describes various 
* kinds of towns and villages, stating how many streets there should 
be, and where the chief temple should be placed. And it is 
worthy of observation, that shrines for rival deities have places 
assigned them, including temples for Bauddhas and Jainas; and 
so also, after giving directions for the construction of images of 
Brahma and other gods, “ images worshipped by the Bauddhks 
and Jainas” are mentioned. Each village or town “must have 
four large gates, one on each side of the enclosing wall,” and 
“ as many smaller ones at the several angles.” Tanks are not 
forgotten : in the kind of village named Dandiva there must be 
two,— one towards the south-west and one towards the north¬ 
east. “ The south of India,” it is observed, “ is famous for the 
beautiful workmanship of its reservoirs, which are generally very 
spacious, and completely lined with stone, furnished with steps, 
and ornamented with pavilions much in the fashion of that 
represented below. 



J.ank, with steps down to it. 


Other chapters treat on the several parts of pillars, as:—the 
pedestal, named upapitha, from upa, under, and pit ha, seat; and 



the base, named adhishfh&na, from adhi, upon, and stlid , to stand. 
Pedestals are always square, and are placed not oidy under the 
base of a pillar or pilaster, but as supports for thrones. Both 
these and the bases are distinguished by the richness and variety 
of the mouldings with which they are ornamented. One, called 
padma, imitates the petals of the lotus flower; it is much used, 
both singly and “ in detached pairs,—one facing the other.” 1 



Lotus stamens. 


Another moulding, named kapota, is “ made in the form of a 
pigeoids head, from which it takes its name. It is a crowning 
member of cornices, pedestals, and entablatures. When employed 
in the latter, it often connects utility with beauty, inasmuch as 
the beak of the bird is so placed as to serve the purpose of a 
spout to throw off the water falling on the cornice.” 2 Many 
varieties of pillars are described, the proportions of height to 
diameter, and of each portion to the whole, being most carefully 
noted. Some of the examples given are very like the pillars of 
Tirumal Naik’s Choultry, or other celebrated temples, as figured 
in Fergussoids History of Architecture. 

We must not, however, dwell longer on pillars, although it is 
very interesting to find so much importance attached to their 


1 The capital of Buddhist pillars fre¬ 
quently reminds one of* lotus stamens, 
after the petals have fallen, as repre¬ 
sented iu Wight’s Indian Botany. See 
Lats in Tirlmt : Fergusson, ii. 459; 


Gen. Cunuingham’g Bhilsa Topo>, plate 
\. ; or Fergusson’B Tree and Serpent 
Worship, plates xliv., xlv. 

* RAm Ruz, pp. 22—24. 
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Construction in Sanskrit works, written apparently in tlie very 
country most famous for pillared architecture. 

Twelve chapters of the treatise called M&nasftra are taken up 
“with rules respecting the measurements, &c., of as many sorts 
of vimanas or pyramidal temples” “Temples,” it is said further, 
“ consist of the garbhagriha (the worn!) of the house), the anta- 
rala (the anti-temple), and the ardha-mantapa (the front por¬ 
tico).” 1 We do not apologise for giving these Sanskrit terms, 
because the towers or pyramids, and porches, which they signify, 
are of forms peculiar to India; and their Sanskrit names are 
adopted by Mr. Fergusson, in his invaluable works on these 


subjects. 

Twelve successive chapters, from the 19tli to the 28th, contain 
descriptions of temples surmounted by vimanas or pyramidal 
towers. The 29th treats of the outer courts of temples. The 
31st of gopuras, or lofty gateways leading into temples. The 
33rd of s&l&s or halls. 2 

We are conscious that these slight references to Ram Raz do 
but scanty justice to the thirty-two treatises of which he makes 
mention, or even to the four works from which he makes* quota¬ 
tion; but they are sufficient to establish the fact, that architec¬ 
ture was treated as a sacred science by learned Hindus, who 
wrote in Sanskrit on the modes of building characteristic of 
southern India. The Silpa-sastras make no allusion to chaitya 
halls, with vaulted roofs and pillared aisles, lighted by apertures 
above the entrance; but they describe many-storied pyramids 
surmounting shrines, and temple court-yards entered by lofty 
gateways, and sculptured columns, and columnar halls,—for all 
which tlie architecture of southern India is especially noted. 
The statement in the Manasara is, that a temple must consist of 
a vimfma (or pyramid), raised over a garbha-cjriha (womb of the 
house, containing the shrine) ; to this is attached the antardla , 


Ram KAz, p. 48. 


Ibid. p. 4. 
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porch, and the ardha-mantapa, or detached porch; and it may 
have in addition a second detached porch or pavilion, called 
a mahd (great) mantapa, supported by hundreds of columns. 
Walls are ranged around these sacred edifices, each wall being 
adorned by a specified number of gopuras, and sometimes columned 
cloisters, for habitation, run along the walls from gate to gate. 

Court within court is the fashion of these temples, and within 
the innermost court the holy slrrine or vimana should tower up; 
but practically it often happens that the most holy vimfina is the 
only insignificant object in the group. Some pious worshippers 
have sought to do honour to an ancient shrine by adding to its 
enclosures, and by erecting walls and gateways more and more 
lofty, until the original vimana which covers the object of wor¬ 
ship is architecturally overpowered. 

As a most notable exception to such perversion, we have the 
remarkable temple, popularly called the Great Pagoda at. Tan- 
jore. It stands on a base of two stories, which measures 82 ft. 
each way, and " its pyramidal roof rises through fourteen stories 

to a height of 180ft. to 200ft” . "As far as can be 

ascertained, it belongs to the great age of the Chola dynasty, pro¬ 
bably the tenth or eleventh century ” " It is the finest temple 

in the south, being almost the only one in which the vimana is 
the principal object round which subordinate ones arc grouped 

The gopuras, or gates, are significant features of southern 
architecture. "When only one wall surrounded the temple” 
(or vimfina), "only one gateway was used, directly facing the 
porch. Where a second enclosure surrounded the first, the outer 
wall had usually two gateways,—one iu front of that of the inner 
wall, the other exactly opposite, behind the temple. With three 
enclosures, four gopuras were required for the outer enclosure,— 
one in the centre of each face; so that a temple, such as that at 
Seringharn, with seven enclosures, ought to have twenty-three 

1 Fcrgusson, llist. Arclii., voi. ii. pp. 564, 565. 
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gopuras.” 1 But the number is seldom complete. The gopura 
is always an oblong building, being pierced with an opening on 
the longer side. It probably resembles the exterior of a Buddhist 
chaitya hall. One of the tallest of these gate pyramids is u that 
belonging to the principal temple at Combaconum, which became 
the capital of the Cliola kingdom, after the the temporary aban¬ 
donment of Tanjore," in the seventeenth century. It is twelve 
storeys in height, and crowded with sculpture and architectural 
ornaments, but the “ endless repetition of small parts ” prevents 
its being as pleasing as many of the smaller gopuras. 

But the most extraordinary buildings connected with southern 
temples <e are the pillared colonnades, or choultries, winch occupy 
the space between the various enclosures of the temples. They 
are of all shapes and sizes, from the little pavilion supported on 
four pillars up to the magnificent hall numbering a thousand." 1 
We may suppose this kind of hall to have originated with the 
Buddhists, for halls of a thousand pillars frequently appear in 
Buddhist history ; and the remains of a building of this descrip¬ 
tion, erected by the Buddhist King of Ceylon, Dushtagamini 
(b.c. 161), may still be seen at Anuradliapura, in Ceylon. It is 
called the Loha-prasfida, or Loha-maMpaya,—from lolia, iron, 
its roof having been constructed of that metal. 2 It had nine 
storeys, each containing one hunched apartments. . 

For further details of the numerous and extensive buildings 
for which the south of India is still distinguished, we may refer 
to Ram Raz, who gives a ground plan of a wonderful temple 
at Tirivalur,—and to Mr. Fergnsson, who describes an equally 
remarkable temple at Ramicram, of which the outer court 
measures (( the length of the river-face of the Parliament houses 
at Westminster, by twice their depth ” The name which Mr. 
Fergusson adopts for this southern Indian architecture is Dravi- 
dian. This name requires explanation. Five kindred languages, 

1 Fergusson, Hist. Archi-, vol. ii. p. 1 J Tumour's Mohawanso, xxvii. p. 
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spoken in the peninsula or Deccan, are observed to be related to 
each other, but to be distinct in structure from the Sanskrit. 
These languages are—the Tainul, the Telugu, the Tuluva, the 
Mai ay aim a, and the Canarese. 1 Dr. Caldwell, who has long re¬ 
sided in the country, and is familial’ with these languages, as also 
with the science of philology, recognises them as five varieties of 
non-Sanskrit or un-Aryan languages, and concludes that, “with 
the exception of Orissa and those districts of western India and 
the Deccan, in which the Guzeratlu and the Marathi are spoken, 
the whole of the peninsular portion of India, from the Vindhya 
mountains and the Nerbudda river down to the southern extre¬ 
mity of Cape Comorin, is peopled, and from the earliest periods 
always has been peopled, by different branches of one and the 
same race, speaking dialects of one and the same language.” 
This race or people he calls Dravidian. 

Mr. Norris fully concurs in this opinion, but further observes 
a decided relationship between these languages and those of 
Australia. 

Mr. John Hutt, who was long resident in Australia, had simul¬ 
taneously made the same discovery. And for the truth of these 
observations, Dr. Eost, of the Koyal Asiatic Society of London, 
may be cited as another independent witness, he having, in 1847, 
submitted a memoir on the subject to the late Chevalier Bunsen. 
Dr. Eost considers it “ an undeniable fact, that the grammatical 
skeleton of the Australian, Mongolian, and south Indian lan¬ 
guages is essentially the same, and is not only distinct from the 
Sanskrit type, but from that of the Malay, Polynesian, Indo- 
Chinese, and sub-Himalayan tongues.” With the pre-liistoric, 
ethnologic, and arclueologic questions which are involved with 
the linguistic. Dr. Eost declines to meddle, and will not, there¬ 
fore, help us to determine whether the cairns and cromlechs 
still made in the Khasya hills of Sylhet, and formerly made 

1 The whole group is often spoken of as the Tamul languages, and tbo people 
speaking them as Tam tils. 
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near the Amaravati, on the river Kistnah, and in other parts of 
southern India, were the work of those who are called Tura¬ 
nians, or whether they must be attributed to some race neither 
Aryan nor Turanian. 

We have next to recognise Dravidian workmanship in the 
rock-cut temples of Ellora, to the north of Bombay. The Dra- 
vidian princes of Chola conquered this district about a.d. 1,000, 
a fact which accounts for the identity which Mr. Fergusson dis¬ 
covers between the architectural style of some of these celebrated 
excavations and that of southern India. 1 

Ellora is in the province of Aurangabad, and near to the city 
of Dowl-atabad. In one instance, about a mile to the eastward 
of the village the side of a great mountain lias been excavated, 
so as to give a level floor 150 ft. wide by 270 ft. in length. 2 In 
the centre stands the rock-cut temple called Kailfis, similar in 
form to the Pagoda at Tanjore. It is between 80 and 90 feet 
high, and is preceded by a large square porch, supported by sixteen 
columns. In the front of this stands a detached porch, reached 
by a bridge; and again, in front of the whole, a gateway, con¬ 
nected with the last porch by a rock-cut bridge, and flanked on 
cither side by pillars or deepdans (which word is literally lamp- 
post). 3 Two elephants, the size of life, are also mentioned; and 
all around the court are cloisters, with cells. And the whole,— 
pillars, cloisters, halls, bridges, and vim&na,—are sculptured out 
of the rock. 4. 


‘ Kock-cut Temple*, p. 50. 

2 Fergusson, Hist, Arcbi., vol. ii. p. 
578. 

J These deepdans bear considerable 
resemblance to the lion pillars of tho 
Buddhists, and are common in t he south 
of India in front of gateway^ ami i 
to be intended to curry lamps for festi¬ 
vals. They range from thirty to forty, 
and even fifty Feet in height, and are 
amongst “ the most elegant specimens 
of art in southern India.”— hergusson, 
Hist. Arcbi., voL ii. p. 581. 


* This adds immensely to the “awe 
and wonder usually excited by the Kai¬ 
las and the other excavations of western 
India but we are told that “ consider¬ 
able misconception exists on the subject 
of cutting temples in tho rock,” for in 
reality it is “considerably easier ami 
less expensive to excavate a tomplc than 
to build one. Take, for instance, the 
Kail&a, the most wonderful of all this 
clas^. To excavate the area on which 
it stands would require the removal of 
about 100,000 cubic yards of rock, but 
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The latest caves at Ellora are those named Indra-SabM. They 
are neither Brahmanical, Buddhist, nor Jaina, but indicate a 



Jndra-Sablm, at Ellora. 


transition state, or compromise, between the Brahmanical and 
Buddhist. The date is about the eleventh or twelfth century of 


as tho base of the temple is solid, and 
tho superstructure massive, it occupies 
in round numbers about one half of the 
excavated area ; so that the question is 
simply this : whothcr it is easier to chip 
away 50,000 yards of rock, and shoot it 
to spoil (to use a railway term) down a 
hill-side, or to quarry 50.000 yards of 
stone, remove it . probably a mile at least, 
to the place where the temple is to bo 
built, and then to raise and set it. The 
excavating process would probably cost 


about one-tenth of tho other. The 
sculpturo and ornament would be the 
same in both instances, more especially 
in India, where buildings are always set 
up in block, and the carving executed 
in situ. The impression produced on all 
spectators by these monolithic masses, 
their unalterable character, and appear¬ 
ance of eternal durability, point to the 
process as one meriting more attention 
than it has hitherto received in modern 
times.”—Hist. Areni., vol. ii. p. 581. 
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our era. In reference to these excavations, of which, owing to 
the kindness of Mr. Fergusson, we are able to give a woodcut, 
he says, “ there is one singularity which I am unable to ex¬ 
plain,—the form of the pseudo-structural temple in the court¬ 
yard in front of the Indra-Sablia. Like the Kylfts, it seems to 
have come from the south, whilst the details around belong to 
the northern types.” The details referred to are, that the pillars 
are short and massive, the ornamentation considerable, and “ a 
species of leaf falling over a vase,” 1 unknown to earlier examples, 
is here made use of. 

All the vim&nas or pyramids of this series have the southern 
type, and the mantapas or porches are arranged like the southern 
choultries, also called chaoris. Sometimes the vimana is placed 
inside the hall, in the fashion of the Buddhists, who placed their 
dagoba inside an excavated temple, but on the outside of such 
sacred buildings as were structural. The well-known cave of 
Elephanta belongs to the same era as the Brahmanical caves at 
Ellora, and must, it is conjectured, have been excavated about 
the tenth century of our era. It is of the form now called chaori. 
Much time and thought have been bestowed upon'this rock-cut 
cave, for, being easily accessible from Bombay, it early attracted 
the attention of all who cared for eastern archaeology. But the 
only result to which all this inquiry points is, that Brahmanical 
excavations are an inconvenient, unmeaning, and wasteful imita¬ 
tion of the earlier Buddhist caves. And it is believed that the 
motive in constructing them must have been, the hope to win 
over Buddhists to the worship of Brahmanical gods, by placing 
them in rock-cut caves,—that being the form of temple to which 
Buddhists were attached. 2 

Before quitting Dravidian architoeture, another remarkable 
group of temples must be described: we allude to the caves and 


Fergusson, Rock-ei Temples, pp. 53, 51. 


2 Ibid, p. 52. 
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monoliths of MaMvellipore. 1 Forty 2 miles to the south of 
Madras, near the town of Sadras, the sea-coast “ abounds in 
large masses of granite rock, which everywhere protrude through 
the sand, forming hills and othei isolated rocks of fantastic 



MahAvelliporo, 


shapes, which seem to have given rise to the idea of carving 
them ” 3 into semblances of sacred edifices. These are described 
by Southey, in his Curse of Kehama. 

“ And on the sandy shore, beside the verge 
Of ocean, here aud there a rock-cut fane 
Resisted in its strength the surf and surge 
That on their deep foundations beat in vain.” 

One structural temple yet remains in this strange, mysterious 
region, and this one temple tradition assumes to be the last of 


1 The old name appears to have beeu 
Maha-Malai-Pur,—Oitv of tlie Great 
Hill.—Illus. n. A., pp. 57, 503. 


2 Hamilton, Gazetteer, vcd. ii. p- 
485. 

■' Fergusson ; Illus. H. A., pp. 57. 58. 
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seven pagodas for which Mahavellipore was once renowned. It 
stands upon a rock which actually juts into the sea, giving it the 
character of a land-mark for vessels passing up and down the 
coast of the Carnatic. The dimensions of the larger building, 
or vim an a, are not more than thirty feet square at the base, and 
about sixty feet in height; but its appearance is peculiarly grand 
and imposing, from the fact that with its connected porch, or 
mantapa, it stands perfectly alone. 

The caves in the hill above are somewhat degenerate imita¬ 
tions of Buddhist caves in western India, which have already 
been described ; but the five monoliths which stand up from the 
sandy shore, about a mile from the hill, require strict attention. 
Locally, they are called raths; they are unfinished, as is all the 
work at Mahavellipore, but their general form is fully indicated, 
and to this Mr. Fergusson continually refers; for although the 
raths are not the workmanship of Buddhists, they occur in a 
country which had long been occupied by Buddhists, and are 
believed to exhibit the external appearance of the viharas and 
chaityas, of which interiors only are extant at Karli and Ajanta. 
The entire group of the raths forms one of the most interesting 
subjects of Mr. Fergusson's Rock-eut Temples. “The view is 
taken looking towards the sea, from which the full moon is 
rising, while the setting sun still tinges the buildings.^ 


Mr. Fergusson’s second-style of Hindu architecture is the 
northern, which lie also calls Bengali. Orissa is famous through¬ 
out the world for temples and cities exhibiting this style; and if 
we took the old sea-voyage to Calcutta, these would probably be 
the first objects we should see in India as we looked eagerly 
westward on entering the Bay of Bengal. It is hardly necessary 
to explain that Orissa is a province adjoining Bengal to the south. 
Formerly it had considerable extent, but is now comprehended 
within the British district of Cuttack. 1 Here, on the sandy 
1 Hamilton's E. I. Gazetteer, vol. ii. p. 340. 
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shore of Puri, may be seen the far-famed shrine of Juggernath; 
and at Kanaruc, also on the shores of Orissa, are the ruins of 
what is called the Black Pagoda, whilst a little further inland 
will be found the numerous temples and deserted city of 
Bobaneswar. Orissa may be called the head quarters of this 
style of architecture; for here the temples are large, lofty, and 
rich in carving; whereas, in other parts of India, examples arc 
few, scattered, and found usually in the rocky defiles or secluded 



ViinAnn, at Barakpur. 


valleys of the Damuda and Mahanuddee rivers, or in the hilly 
country of the south-west around Dharvvar. No temple in this 
style has yet been found in the plains of Bengal. 1 

The chief characteristic of the northern Hindu style is its tall 
tower or vimaua, uninterrupted by stories or pillars. This fashion 
is essentially different from any of those figured in the work of 
Ram Raz, and is not apparently alluded to in the twelve chapters 

1 Fergnwon, Hist; Arelii., voh ii. p. 5S5. 
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'which are devoted by Manas&ra to vim&nas. One may call it 
a pyramid, expanded at the base and rounded at the top. From 
one end to the other it is ribbed and adorned with bead-like 
carving, which reminds one of seeds of Indian corn on a corn¬ 
cob. The origin of these pyramids is more removed from sight 
than even that of the so-called Dravidian pagodas, for these one¬ 
storied cylinders are in no way copied from Buddhist temples. 
Mr. Fergusson thinks the form must have been invented in the 
plains, where bricks would probably be the ordinary building 
material, and this the only fashion by which a roof of bricks 
could be accomplished by a people unable to turn an arch. 1 
He is inclined to think that this type of architecture preceded 
Buddhism, was driven to the hills while Buddhism w r as in the 
v ascendancy, and reappeared in the seventh and eighth centuries, 
after the rival religion had been banished to distant countries. 

The loftiest as well as tlic oldest vimana in Orissa, is that of 
the Great Temple at Bobaneswar. It was built by a king named 
Lelat Indra Kesari, and finished a.d. 657. It “ stands on a base 
about 60 ft. square, and rises to the height of about 180 ft.” In 
front of the vim&na there is a mantapa, or porch, which also is 
60 ft. square, in plan, but w'hich “ rises only to about two-thirds 
of the height of the great tower ” The impression made by a ^sit 
to Bobaneswar is thus described. “ There are many temples 
in India more elegant in their details, and more elaborately 
ornamented; but no one that 1 know of is more imposing in 
effect, or conveys more clearly the idea of solid and lasting 
grandeur, than this; and as it stands surrounded by an immense 
number of smaller and more modern temples, it forms the w orthy 
centre of an architectural panorama, unequalled, at least, in 
Hindustan. It is also a fact that there are more ancient temples 
in this single deserted city of Bobaneswar than in all the cities 
of northern India put together.” 

i Ferguson, Hist, Archi., vol. ii., p. I 2 Fergusson, Illustr. of Hindu Ar- 
5 g 3 | chitccture, p. 24. 
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Of the temple of Juggernath, at Puri, we need say but little. 
It is somewhat imposing, owing to its size, but it only dates from 
a.d. 1198, and it is far inferior, in point of art, to tlie older 
examples. 

The temple at Kanaruc, in Orissa, known as tlie Black Pagoda, 
seems to have obtained its name from the Hindu custom of call¬ 
ing deserted or desecrated religious edifices blacky kali . Its colour 
is far from black, it being built of a warm-coloured sand-stone. 
Its date is later even than that of Jagannath—begun a.d. 1236, 
finished 1241; but it is nevertheless “ one of the very best spe¬ 
cimens of Indian architecture as an exterior.” Some very sacred 
legend or strong devotional motive could alone account for the 
king, Narsingh Deo, having erected such a building on a wide 
plain of marsh and morass, far away from any city, and almost 
from any habitable spot. About two hundred years ago the 
tower or vimftna fell, 1 leaving a fragment, which rises to a height 
of 150 ft. The marshy foundation appears to have been unable 
to support so great a mass, and the priests, instead of attempting 
to repair the ruin, removed themselves and their worship to the 
more healthy site of Jagannath. 

The mantapa, or porch, in front of the broken tower is in a 
good state of preservation, and as an exterior has considerable 
grandeur. It measures sixty feet from angle to angle of its base; 
its whole height is also about sixty feet; the height of the w all 
is thirty feet, divided horizontally into four compartments,—the 
upper one bearing a frieze or cornice of extraordinary beauty. 
The roof is likewise divided into four compartments, composed 
of six projecting cornices separated by bands, w hich are sculptured 
the size of life: while tlie faces of the twelve cornices u are co\ ered 
by bassi-relievi of processions, hunting and battle scenes, and 
representations of all the occupations and amusements of life.” 
Of the sculpture which covers the walls, as distinguished from 

V % y ' \ 

1 Tho fragment also fell in the year I was lost a land-mark which bad guided 
1866, during a thunder-storm; and thus | mariners for upwards of two centuries. 
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the roof, Mr. Fergusson says it is “ bad in design and execution,” 

.and also in subject “ impossible to describe, and which 

it would be difficult for even a very depraved European imagina¬ 
tion to conceive.” 1 Buddhist and Jain sculpture he distinguishes 
as “ wholly free from such foulness.” 1 

On the remaining styles of Hiudu architecture treated of by 
Mr. Fergusson, we must touch but lightly, as they would lead 
us beyond our limits. Some groups of buildings in ltajputana 
mqy, however, be here described. They were first discovered 
by Colonel Tod, and spoken of in vol. ii. of his “Rajasthan.” 
“The grand temple of Barolli,” he says, “is dedicated to Siva. 
It stands in an area of 250 yards square, enclosed by a wall built 
of unshaped stones, without cement. Beyond this wall are 
groves of majestic trees, with many smaller shrines and sacred 
fountains. The first object that struck my notice before entering 
the area was a pillar, erect on the earth, with a hooded snake 
sculptured around it.” Colonel Tod speaks of the “ unrivalled 
taste and beauty ” displayed, and of this, the numerous drawings 
which lie had made upon the spot enable us to judge. The 
vimana is in the northern style, and may be seen in Fergusson's 





Sculptured Scroll, from Chittore. 


beautiful “ Illustrations of Hindu Architecture.” The pillars 
of the interior of this, and of a similar temple at Chittore, might, 


Fergusson, lllust. of Hindu Areliilecture, p. 28. 
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Sculptured ornaments on a pillar, at Cbittorc. 
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we thinks have been constructed by a student of Manasara's 
Silpa-sfistra; pedestal,, base, shaft, capital, pediment, and orna¬ 
mentation, being all in conformity with liis directions. The leaf- 
scroll here figured is from a square pillar at Chittore, in a temple 
of which the sculptured decoration is in some parts identical 
with that of Barolli. It occurs about the centre of the shaft. 

A common arrangement of these sculptured ornaments is one 
above another, on the shaft of a pillar, the squarest and heaviest 
form being the lowest. Those here figured afford examples of 
the “vase and falling leaf,” mentioned by Ham R&z, but of which 
we are not aware that there is any example in southern India. 
At Ajanta Mr. Fergusson observes a pillar in the verandah of 
cave No. 24«, the capital of which has the “ falling-leaf ornament, 
afterwards much used at Delhi and elsewhere,” and which is 
“ almost universal at Ellora.” Some approach to this form is 
made in the choultrie to cliaitya No. 19, at Ajanta, where the 
pillars in front are changed from the circular to the square, by a 
rather clumsy introduction of foliage hanging over the angles. 

Some pillars at Barolli and Chittore are adorned with flowers 
of natural form, with long stalks and well-defined leaves, stretch¬ 
ing up from base to pediment, elegant in outline and finished in 
detail. The ceilings likewise exhibit beautiful desigus, perfectly 
well executed. 1 

The external appearance of the temples at Barolli is also re¬ 
markable for elegance, but in size these North-west buildings 
are far inferior to those of Orissa. The largest temple at Barolli 
has a vimana fifty-eight feet in height of the pyramidal form, 
characteristic of the Hindu or Brahmanieal style, but not noticed 
in the Silpa-Sfistras. The principal doorway is destroyed; but 
the doorway, figured as a heading to our chapter on “ Fiction,” 
gives, probably, the same arrangement. Our etching is from one 
of the external niches. Within the frame were placed sculptured 
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images of gods, such as the Siva with eight arms, figured in our 
chapter on “ Religious Sects,” p. 261. 

Of the three-headed Siva, of which there is a beautiful draw¬ 
ing in Colonel Tod's Portfolio of Drawings, bequeathed to the 
Royal Asiatic Society, a woodcut is here presented. A head, 
with pleasing expression, is three times repeated. The third eye, 
or eye of reflection, characteristic of Siva, is conspicuous; and 
serpents are coiled around the neck and arms. 

Colonel Tod speaks of yet another niche, in which Siva is 
represented with his wife Parbutty (or Parvatl) : he standing 
upon the tortoisc^with serpents twined around; she standing on 
the lotus, wearing ear-rings made of conch-shells. 



Sculpture from temple at Barolli.—Rajasthan. 


Another representation, given by Tod, is a trimurti, the same 
head three times repeated; the eye in the forehead very distinct, 
and serpents coiled around the neck and arms. 

M any of the figures sculptured at Barolli within or around 
external niches, appear to be as remarkable for beauty as the in¬ 
ternal decorations. In illustration of this, we would refer to what 
we have called a “nymph/’ and with which the Vikramorvast, 
amongst the “dramas” of this work is headed. Tin's elegant 
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little figure stands at Barolli, beside a gate-post, and appears to 
play the part of attendant to the gods or goddesses within. 

Of Jaina architecture Mr. Fergusson gives beautiful examples 
of many-eolumned edifices, crowned by lofty central domes, 
—the attraction of these graceful forms being heightened by the 
charming scenery of the Aravalli hills. But we must not treat 
here of Jainism. It is a religious variety of Buddliism, and 
although no Buddha is recognised, its tenets must be studied in 
connection with Buddliism. Many Rajputs are Jains, and some 
Jains have given up the worship of their twenty-four saints, or 
Tirthankars, for the worsliip of Siva, or Vishnu. 

Another arcliitectural complication has arisen since the Mo¬ 
hammedans became well-established in India. Mohammedan 
forms became modified by Hindu builders, and Hindu forms 
received an influence from the florid taste of the Mohammedans. 
Mr. Fergusson says, in speaking of bracket pillars, that Moham¬ 
medans first learned this fashion from Hindus, and after they 
had enriched and expanded the form, the Hindus adopted the 
Mohammedan improvements, and achieved the beautiful Benares 
balcony, of which we have placed a wood-cut at the commence¬ 
ment of this chapter. 

In the foregoing pages but little has been said of ethnography, 
or of the relation of architecture to ethnography. These subjects 
are occupying the attention of acute thinkers and observers; and 
whilst new views and new facts are daily being brought to light, 
it seems premature to adopt or endorse theories which, however 
brilliant, are put forward rather as tentative than as final. Pos¬ 
sibly all proposed divisions of race are provisional; and for some 
excellent thoughts on the constitution of " race,” we would reler 
to remarks by Mr. Edwin Norris, in his edition of Mr. Pritchard's 
large work. With this protest, w*e will state a few points in 
these attractive theories. 

1. The Rishis, Gurus, grammarians, Naiy&yikas, and poets of 
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I^micient Sanskrit literature, were men of brilliant intellect, wlio 
poured forth their thoughts in eloquent speech, and eared but 
little to express themselves in brick and stone. These men we 
claim as of kindred race with ourselves, the Greeks, the Per¬ 
sians, &c. 

2. The amazing architecture of India is, on the other hand, 
attributed to people who did not enter India with the Bralima- 
uical Hindus, and who have languages not allied with Sanskrit. 

The first-mentioned people, eloquent in speech, are called 
Aryans. The second-mentioned, conspicuous for power in build¬ 
ing, are named Turanian. Tliis distinction is not only ingenious, 
but as regards the scholars of India's classical period and the 
successful adventurers of her later periods, seems likely to be 
established. But it would not follow that Aryans never, under 
any circumstances, could build, or that Turanians, at all times 
and in all places, have evinced a genius for architecture. Races 
amalgamate and learn of one another, some divisions becoming 
accomplished whilst others wander off and degenerate, or it may 
be, remain in aboriginal rudeness. This may explain the as r 
cribcd relationship of the inhabitants of Australia to the Dravi- 
dians of southern India. Dravidians were accomplished people, 
with language and literature, and well-established kingdoms, 
covered with fine buildings. But the structure of their lan¬ 
guage convicts them of being akin to the aboriginal Australians. 
Therefore, Dravidians being Turanians, so also are the aborigines 
of Australia. But this by no means exhausts the subject; for, 
beside the intellectual Sanskrit speakers, and the lively, active 
temple builders, there were people in ancient India who made 
hatchets and knives of quartz, and people who split granite by 
the aid of water, fire, and wedges; and people who raised crom¬ 
lechs in memory of the dead: and it has to be determined whether 
these people, or peoples, also w ere Turanian. Professor Huxley 
finds physiological affinity between 1st, the aborigines of south¬ 
ern India, 2nd, the aborigines of Australia, and 3rd, the aborigines 
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on the Nile, or the ancient Egyptians; and he calls them collec- 
tively, not Tiuanians, hut Australoids. But on other grounds 
we found the Australians ranked as Turanian; and with regard 
to the Egyptians, Mr. Fergusson recognises architectural affinity 
between ancient Egyptian temples and those of the Dravidians. 
It would seem, therefore, as if the inhabitants of southern India, 
and of Australia, and of the valley of the Nile, must all have’ 
been of one race, although to us, who see them at various stages 
of incipient cultivation, they appear as unlike as arc kangaroo 
and dodo to Southdowns and turkeys. 
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